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INVESTMENT & BUSINESS FORECAST 


The Coming Trade Slump—The Effect of Competition— 
Some Exceptions to the Trend—The Market Prospect 


OX URING the past few months 
there has been a change in busi- 
ness conditions. Whereas the 
year started off well with pro- 
duction booming and demand as- 
cending, the present situation is 
witness of a marked slump in demand with 
resultant curtailment of production. Em- 
ployment, naturally, is not so high as for- 
merly, and judged by the _ progressive 
movement toward mill retrenchment, unem- 
ployment figures should rise swiftly during 
the next month or two. This is particularly 
true of large mill and factory centers which 
will be particularly affected by the decline 
in demand for the products manufactured 
there. The price situation naturally reflects 
the influence of falling demand clearly with 
the average price level of important com- 
modities seeking lower levels. 

Obviously, these conditions have imparted 
a hesitant tone to the various markets, a 
situation not aided at all by the failure of 
adequate tax legislation to materialize by 
this time. Most business men of importance 
seem to realize that a slump in trade is in- 
evitable under present conditions and that 
while it only may last several months, sound 
policy indicates that the most suitable action 
is to restrict operations to a point that will 
take care only of known requirements. 
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NDER the conditions 
described above, it 
is inevitable that 
competition in seeking business should be- 
come most marked. This is true of prac- 
tically all lines of industrial endeavor, but 
is more clearly defined in the following: 
steel, iron, automobiles, tires, textiles of 





COMPETITIVE 
CONDITIONS 


various descriptions, chemicals, machinery 
and such miscellaneous trades as department 
stores, chain systems and mail-order houses. 

Shading of prices to attract business, as 
well as the giving of inducements of various 
descriptions, has become more common dur- 
ing the past few weeks. This, however, has 
not prevented a slackening demand, and in 
many cases the lower prices resulting from 
the declining trade volume has seriously 
impaired the margin of profit. Under these 
conditions it is doubtful that net earnings, 
generally speaking, will be as favorable dur- 
ing the second quarter of the year as in the 
corresponding period of 1923. 
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SOME IONSPICUOUS 
EXCEPTIONS C among the excep- 

tions likely to be 
affected by the anticipated reaction in busi- 
ness are the public utility companies. This, 
of course, is only relatively true, inasmuch 
as a number of utility companies furnishing 
service to corporations naturally will be 
affected by the falling off in business of this 
type of customer. Where utility companies, 
however, depend mainly on service sold to 
individuals, particularly the home, they will 
hardly be affected, except possibly favorably 
on account of the lowered price of the com- 
modities used in manufacturing service of 
this type. 

The railroads are also in a position supe- 
rior to that of miscellaneous industry. While, 
of course, the gross amount of business may 
fall off to some extent, expenditures are so 
well under control by this time that there 
appears no logical reason for expecting em- 
barrassing results, so far as the stronger of 
these systems are concerned. 
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THE HAT American in- 
DAWES AV vestors want to 
REPORT know is whether the 

Dawes report holds out any 
hope of better business and hence of better 
prices for securities. As to this, the truth 
ought to be plainly told. It is clear that the 
mere making of such a report can have no 
effect if it is simply a shot in the air. It 
may be true that in the very long run a 
favorable “psychological” effect will be pro- 
duced by the finding, but this is too long- 
range a factor to be given much account. 
The whole influence of the report depends 
upon the acceptance by France and Germany. 
That in neither country is there today a 
stable political situation means a consider- 
able postponement of any final action. The 
uncertainty of the Labor Ministry in Eng- 
land points in a like direction. 

Equally frank and truthful should be the 
admission that, even if France, Germany 
and England had approved the report, there 
would still be some serious difficulties in the 
way of any conclusion concerning the bene- 
fits to be derived. The elementary facts that 
Germany cannot make payments unless she 
has foreign trade has repeatedly been em- 
phasized, but the public should again be re- 
minded of it. No matter whether the Dawes 
report is feasible or not, in and of itself it 
will not accomplish the result of providing 
France with the means of settling her budget 
unless Germany is able to export in an 
amount equal to the reparations payment. 
Nearly as obvious is the accepted fact that, 
in order to get foreign capital, whether to 
establish a bank or do anything else, the 
foreign investor will have to be assured that 
his claim on the resources of Germany is a 
prior one, and further, that Germany will 
be allowed to export enough surplus goods 
to pay his interest. 

Let these factors be remembered, and it 
becomes regretfully plain that there is no 
reparations millenium in sight. Meanwhile 
the market effect that is to be looked for is 
certainly open to grave doubt. It is clearly 
true that the report is favorable to the out- 
look rather than the reverse, in that it shows 
that an agreement is possible, but that is all. 
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ARE BONDS EACTION in call 
money to a higher 


TOO HIGH? 

level which has taken 
place during the past week or two once more 
renews the question whether bond values 
at the present time are about normal or not. 
Undoubtedly, the low rates for call money 
gave a temporary push upward to some 
values which had been regarded as having 


been “stabilized.” This, however, was tran- 
sitory only, and in most such cases prices 
have gone back again. They have not fallen 
far, but they have gone low enough to show 
that the level of values established during 
the first two months of the year was prob- 
ably about all that was warranted with con- 
ditions as they are at the present time. 
Meantime, one or two new factors have 
come into prominence which ought to be con- 
sidered in this connection. There is at least 
a chance, now that opportunities for foreign 
investment may be opened up again in rather 
better secure form, as the resuit of what is 
being done to settle the reparations ques- 
tion. If this change takes place, undoubt- 
edly attractive opportunities for bond buy- 
ers will be offered. The result may be to 
withdraw some of the support for domestic 
bonds hitherto available and hence to tend 
to move things toward a lower level. A 
second factor of some importance is the dis- 
position of a good many banks (which is 
still in evidence) to provide themselves with 
funds by “unloading” their investments. Be- 
lief that bonds are about as high as they are 
likely to go tends to stimulate this trend, and 
the effect, of course, is to cut values from 
that side. The plain indication of the situa- 
tion is that. bonds, except where individual 
conditions warrant otherwise, as in our Bond 
Buyer’s Guide, for example, are fully high 
enough, and that the situation is against 
further growth of values on their part. 
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HE industrial field con- 
MARKET tinues to supply evi- 
PROSPECT dence of further reces- 
sions in general business. 
There are also signs of additional weakness 
in several important security groups, such as 
petroleum, sugar, woolen and certain special- 
ties. On the other hand, a number of issues 
which have been used as sledge-hammers by 
the bears give evidence of substantial cover- 
ing operations. While this buying has the 
appearance of support, it is a weakening 
rather than a strengthening factor. 

Railroad earnings hold up remarkably 
well, but it must be remembered that some 
time must elapse before the recent shrink- 
age in business will be reflected in smaller 
gross earnings for the carriers. Of all the 
groups the public utilities appear to be in 
the best position. 

With the future still shrouded in uncer- 
tainties, and with the trend of business and 
the stock market pointing downward, we con- 
tinue to advise a neutral position except 
on sound investment securities which are 
bought for income only. 

Monday, April 21, 1924. 
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Why District Attorney Banton Would 


Not Incorporate the Stock Exchange 


His Views Toward Wall Street as Conveyed in 
an Exclusive Statement — What He 


of the State of New York without 

taking action on the Strauss- 
Burchill Bill, known as the “Banton Anti- 
Bucketing Act,” means that there will be 
no “Blue Sky” legislation for New York 
State this year. The bill passed the Sen- 
ate by a comfortable margin, but was 
uried im committee of the Assembly. 
The matter is not ended, however. Dis- 
trict Attorney Banton says to THE Mac- 
AZINE OF WALL Street that he will see 
to it that a similar bill is presented to the 
State Legislature next year and each year 
that he is in office or until legislation is 
passed which he deems necessary for the 
protection of the investor. His attitude 
is like that of Cataline “I go, but I re- 
turn.” 

The so-called Banton legislation is of 
jreat importance to the investor as well 
as the broker and dealer in securities. 
While not of revolutionary character the 
changes which it proposes are fundamental 
in nature and far-reaching in conse- 
quences. Whether they will, in the end, 
prevail, will depend largely upon the con- 
sensus of intelligent public opinion. We 
present the pros and cons of the matter 
so that our readers may be in a position 
to form their own judgments. 

The Strauss-Burchill Act embracing the 
‘eforms which the District Attorney 
leems essential to the purification of Wall 
Street has two main purposes. Briefly 
they are: 


oF the Stote of of the Assembly 


ton wish to incorporate the New York 
Stock Exchange. This also will probably 
be news to many of the members of the 
“Big Board.” Maybe they won't believe 
it. But maybe, and this is far more like- 
ly, the rank and file of the Stock Ex- 
change haven’t taken the trouble to find 
out exactly what the District Attorney is 
up to. It wouldn’t be the first time Wall 
Street has drawn incorrect conclusions 
from erroneous premises. 

One unconsciously draws a_ picture 
along heroic lines of the chief prosecutor 
of the queen city of the United States. 
One mentally constructs a beetling-browed 
individual, loud-voiced, heavy-jowled with 
swinging fists. Otherwise how could the 
fear of God be put into the guilty? Alas 
for imagination! 

Picture, instead, a tall, angular indi- 
vidual who admits to years fifty and four. 
Quietly dressed and calm in speech and 
manner. Never does his voice rise above 
a conversational pitch. Through the win- 
dow panes behind him peer the granite 
turrets of New York’s Bastille, “The 
Tombs,” joined to the building wherein 
you are sitting, by the famous or infamous 
“Bridge of Sighs.” Except for that there 
is absolutely nothing to suggest that you 
are where the fate of the greatest crimi- 
nals in the country is decided. Or that 
the slow-speaking, studious-seeming indi- 
vidual before you is the dreaded “D. A.,” 
the mention of whose name chills the 





(a) Protection of 
the investing 
public against 
the issuance of 
Spurious securi- 
ties and 

(b) Licensing and 
supervision of 
brokers. 


This bill has met 
with strong and, so 
far, successful op- 
position on the part 
of the New York 
Stock Exchange 
and the New York 
Curb Market Asso- 
ciation. 





OAB H. BAN- 
J TON, district 
attorney of the 
County of New 
York, says he is not 
anti-Wall Street. 


This will probably 
be news to the 
financial district. 


Nor does Mr. Ban- 
for APRIL 26, 1924 








Proposes 


underworld like the breath from the open 
door of an icehouse. 

District Attorney Banton is not opposed 
to Wall Street, he says, because he wants 
to help Wall Street. He wants to help 
Wall Street make itself 100% safe for in- 
vestors. It is safer now than it has ever 
been before, but it is not nearly 100% 
safe. As a result of the anti-bucket-shop 
drive, in which THe MAGAZINE oF WALL 
STREET, was a pioneer, eighty-nine bucket 
shops went out of business with liabilities 
of $116,000,000. They had net assets of 
about 10% of liabilities. To date there 
have been forty-seven convictions with 
many pending. 

“But the bucketeers are coming back,” 
said District Attorney Banton. “Already 
many of them have started up in the 
financial district under different names. I 
can do nothing until I receive complaints. 
And that means after they have failed 
and the money of their victims has been 
dissipated. What I want is a real bit of 
legislation which will put the brokerage 
business on a parity with the banking 
business and the insurance business. It is 
not enough that the recognized exchanges 
supervise *and regulate the conduct of 


their members. Fifty-one per cent of 
the so-called ‘brokers’ who failed were 
members of no exchanges. There are 


plenty of laws under which I can prose- 
cute dishonest brokers, but none under 
which I can prevent them from commit- 
ting crimes. What 
I want and need is 
a law which places 
brokers under the 
supervision of the 
State Superinten- 
dent of Banking, 
just as banking, in- 
surance and trust 
companies are now 
supervised. It seems 
to me that no fair- 
minded and honest 
individual should 
object to that. I 
believe the majority 
of the members 
of the New York 
Stock Exchange are 
men of high char- 
acter and I believe 
they would invite 
the kind of super- 
vision I advocate if 
they fully under- 
stood its purpose. 
“The Straus-Bur- 
chill bill would be 








JOAB H. BANTON 


District Attorney of the County of New York and active exponent of legis- 
lation designed to curb financial evils 


a great help to Wall 
Street,” continued 
(Please turn to 
page 1176) 
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Applying a New 





Adjustable Rating System 


to Public Utility Securities 





How 55 Different Issues Compare 
—The Future of the Utility World 


HE history of our public utilities is 

in one way similar to that of the 

other major industries. There have 
been periods of unusual prosperity. These 
have been followed by shorter periods of 
more or less unprofitable operations. 

But here the similarity ends. Looking 
back over the past twenty or thirty years, 
one finds that, while the utilities and the 
other industries have enjoyed prosperity 
together, their periods of difficulties and 
hard times have been quite apart. The 
post-war period of inflation may be cited 
as an example. While many companies 
in other divisions of business were roll- 
ing up profits and accumulating large 
surpluses, the public utilities struggled to 
meet fixed charges. Then came the pe- 
riod of deflation, as an aftermath, and the 
situation was reversed. 

If past events are to be taken as any 
criterion of the future, the utilities have 
once again reached the point where they 
may expect to benefit in full measure 
from the conditions peculiar to the busi- 
ness. While the general trend of indus- 
trial activity appears to be downward with 
a smaller profit margin, the public utility 
companies still have a good outlook for 
favorable operations. 

Rendering an essential service, they may 
need have no fear of a pronounced slump 
in sales. Carrying no inventories, they 
need not be concerned about inventory 
losses. Doing a cash business, the ques- 
tion of bad debts and frozen credits need 
not be considered. 

The keen competition that has lately 
characterized business in general does not 
reduce their margin of profit. Further- 
more, the lessened industrial activity that 
has become apparent in the last few 
months, along with lower commodity 
prices, gives a definite advantage. The 
amount of business lost through smaller 
sales for commercial purposes is much 
more than offset by the lower prices paid 
for commodities needed in the production 
and distribution of gas and electricity. 

Practically all manufacturing organiza- 





By JACKSON MARTINDELL 


tions must contend with wide fluctuations 
in sales volume, as the reader is well 
aware, but the public utilities are pecu- 
liarly free from this disadvantage. Turn- 
ing to the combined figures for electric 
power production, we find that there has 
been a steady increase in the mean daily 
output of electric power during the past 
five years with but a relatively small set- 
back in 1921. Average yearly output in 
1919 came to but 106 millions of kilowatt 
hours, increasing to 120 millions in 1920, 
and then decreasing to 112 millions in the 
following year. During 1923, the aver- 
age came to the surprising figure of 153 
million kilowatt hours daily. In January 
of the current year, a new high monthly 
record was established for all time. 

The record of gas sales shows even 
greater stability. Since 1903, yearly sales 
of manufactured gas have increased con- 
sistently in each twelve-month period, ris- 
ing from a total of but 100 billions to an 
estimated total of 350 billions in the past 
year. Certainly no serious setback is to 
be expected in this quarter. 

Even the traction division of the public 
utility industry has a stable record as re- 
gards volume of business. The growth 
of traffic has been just as great in the 
past five years as in the preceding five, 
despite the prevailing belief that the com- 
petition of the motor bus and the plea- 
sure automobile has been rapidly increas- 
ing. 

With a relatively stable sales volume 
from year to year, no inventory losses and 
no competition, what is it then that has 
made public utility profits fluctuate? Two 
factors, namely, the trend of commodity 
prices and rate schedules. 


Fluctuating Costs 


The graphs accompanying this article 
will give the reader a fair idea of how 
prices for different commodities which the 
utilities use, have fluctuated in price dur- 
ing the past eight years. The cost of 
fuel rose to extremely high levels but has 
gradually been returning to normal. The 


cost of new money, another very impor- 
tant item, has fluctuated widely, but is 
now much less than a few years ago. La- 
bor costs are still at high levels, yet since 
this is not an important factor to either 
gas or electric power and light companies, 
it must be considered only in the case of 
the street railways. 

Examining the costs accounts of the 
steam-electric companies, we find that the 
largest single item of expense is fuel. 
With the price of bituminous coal rising 
from a low figure of $2.35 a ton f.o.b. 
mine in 1918 to an extreme high of 
$10.60 in 1920, and gas-oil at high levels, 
it is easy to understand why this branch 
of the industry found it hard to keep 
operating expenses within reason during 
the period of inflation. The present down- 
ward trend of coal prices, as well as 
money rates, however, should mean that 
costs will be lower during 1924, than last 


year. 

The hydro-electric companies have 
small operating but large maintenance 
costs, so while little is to be saved in 


operating expenses due to lower com- 
modity prices, the savings in maintenance 
and new construction will be considerable. 
This is particularly true as regards the 
cost of new money, since these companies 
must place large amounts of capital in 
plants and equipment. 

Probably the greatest saving is to be 
effected by the gas companies of any in 
the public utilities group. Their operat- 
ing costs have a very high proportion to 
total costs and their overhead is rela- 
tively small. The great majority use a 
large proportion of fuel oil in relation to 
their total fuel consumption. The lower 
price of this commodity will be a very 
definite advantage in this year’s opera- 
tions. 

The major factors in traction costs are 
labor and overhead, although the cost of 
steel, copper, fuel and the like, as well as 
new financing must be considered. With 
wages at peak levels during and imme- 
diately after the war, the majority of 





This article presents a penetrating analysis of the Utility world 
in general and also, on succeeding pages, an analysis of every 
important Utility security dealt in on the N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
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traction companies were unable to cover 
their fixed charges, much less show a 
profit on their total investment. While 
subsequent improvement in this situation 
has been due to some extent to lower 
commodity prices, the reductions in oper- 
ating costs can for the most part be traced 
to savings in overhead and more efficient 
methods of transportation. One-man cars 
have been put in operation by many com- 
panies operating in different parts of the 
country; others have cut down expenses 
by utilizing the bus where it has been 
found more practical; and rapid transit 
lines have installed several labor-saving 
devices, such as turnstiles, which in the 
final analysis serve the double purpose of 
reducing the cost of transportation and 
providing a profit margin, 


Probability of Rate Adjustments 


In a previous paragraph of this article 
it was stated that public utility profits 
fluctuate with the trend of commodity or 
operating costs and rate schedules. The 
truth is, to state the matter in a different 
way, profits fluctuate because rate adjust- 
ments have seldom been made in strict 
accordance with the trend of costs. 

The reader can no doubt recall the 
many political controversies in different 
parts of the country during the period 
1918-1921 when public utilities were seek- 
ing rates in fair proportion to increased 
yperating expenses. The question now 
arises, “Will there be a general clamor 
for lower rates within the next few years 


due to the profits peng made in the in- 
dustry ?” 


Perhaps, but it does not appear likely 
at the present time. On the whole, there 
is every reason to believe that the great 
majority of companies will be allowed to 
earn a just return on invested capital 
even though rates will have to be re- 
adjusted. Many voluntary and forced 
reductions have already been put into 
effect during the last few months, but in 
no case have these reductions caused a 
really serious decrease in earnings. 

The reports of Public Service Commis- 
sions in various states would appear to 
indicate that a more favorable attitude 
has been taken as regards the utilities, 
probably as a result of a better public 
understanding of their economic impor- 
tance. The recent customer-ownership or 
stock-selling campaigns that many com- 
panies have carried out also appear to be 
bearing fruit. Politicians can scarcely 
afford to make a football of a corpora- 
tion owned for the most part by their 
constituents. 


The Outlook 


As a group, the public utilities may be 
said to have entered a new era and one 
of prosperity, which will in all proba- 
bility continue for a number of years. 
It is true that the securities of many of 
the power and light, as well as gas com- 
panies have conspicuously advanced dur- 


issues offer unusually good yields at cur- 
rent prices, and, with earnings for the 
current year likely to be as good or even 
better than in 1923, dividends generally 
may be considered on a stable basis and 
the accumulation of recent prosperity 
should warrant dividend increases in a 
number of individual cases. 

The prospective investor must be cog- 
nizant of one important point, however, 
and that is the fact that many electric 
companies furnish a large amount of 
power to industrial organizations for com- 
mercial purposes, and in the event of a 
real depression are likely to suffer a 
greater decrease in sales than is indicated 
by the flucuations in electric power pro- 
duction for the country as a whole. This 
is particularly true of companies such as 
Detroit Edison and North American. On 
the other hand, these companies receive 
a much larger proportion of their net 
profits from residential sales than from 
commercial power business, and for this 
reason they are not likely to report a ma- 
terial decrease in earnings. 

At the present time, the outlook for the 
various traction companies is brighter 
than that for any other division of the 
industry, considering the extent of im- 
provement that is likely to occur in the 
near future. It would not be surprising 
to see many bond issues in this group 
gradually regain their old investment sta- 
tus, particularly those of the various rapid 
transit lines whose securities have been 





ing the last two or three years, yet many 


depressed for so long a period. 
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Adjustable Rating System 
for Public Utility Bonds and Stocks 
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THIS 
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WHEN THEIR YIELD 
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* As these issues must be considered individually, the yield-basis upon which they would be deemed attractive will vary with cases. 

















in the above Explanation is un- 
doubtedly superior in many ways to 
any other rating system thus far compiled. 

Its chief appeal lies in the considera- 
tion it gives to the factor of YIELD. 
Instead of rating a security solely from 
the statistical standpoint and without re- 
gard for its price and the income return 
it offers, this RATING SYSTEM makes 
the YIELD a primary test, and all individ- 
ual ratings are made subject to that test. 

A moment’s consideration of the out- 
standing significance of variations in yield 
will serve to convince investors of the 
value of this feature. 

Another feature of this RATING 
SYSTEM which will commend it to in- 
vestors is its extreme simplicity. Varia- 
tions in ratings are plainly denoted by the 
exponents (1), (2), (3), etc. attached 
to the key letter, and a different key let- 
ter (A), (B) and (C) is used for each 
security class. 

Also, the system will be found to be 
exceedingly comprehensive. As shown in 
the table, any one rating takes into con- 
sideration all the important factors in a 
security's appeal. Gradations in appeal 
are carefully provided for. 

The investors should be able, with the 
help of this RATING SYSTEM, to de- 
termine at a glance our position on a given 
Public Utility Security. He need only 
ascertain the rating given it in our Rating 
Lists; compare the current yield offered 
by the security with the yield-line shown 
in the above Explanation. Thereafter, if 
the actual yield compares favorably with 
that shown in the Explanation, he may 
assume that the issue is favorably re- 
garded, in its class. 
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T's RATING SYSTEM illustrated 


As an example, take the Collateral 
Trust 4s of 1927, of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. Our Security 
Listings give this issue a rating of “A” 
and show it to be sellng on a basis to 
yield 5.40%. Turning to our Explanation 
(above) the rating “A’” is found to clas- 
sify an issue as a “highest-grade invest- 
ment” and attractive for purchase pro- 
vided the yield therefrom exceeds 5.20%. 
Am. Tel. & Tel.’s collateral trust 4s of 
’29, however, have been shown to be sell- 
ing on a 5.40% basis. Therefore, the issue 
may be considered, in our judgment, 
attractive for investment at existing 
levels. 

An example of another sort may be 
cited, viz., P. S. C. of N. J., general mort- 
gage 5s of ’59, offering 5.65% at present 
prices. In our Listings, this issue is rated 
at “A®’; and in our Explanation (above) 
“A®*” is shown to imply a “good invest- 
ment” but attractive for purchase only 
when the yield exceeds 6.10%. Obviously, 
then, this issue is not recommended for 
purchase at existing levels. 

In our Explanation, we have called our 
rating system “Adjustable.” The signifi- 
cance of this should be readily apparent: 
The system is “adjustable,” not only to 
such changes in yield as occur in any of 
the securities rated; but also it is “adjust- 
able” to changes in money conditions. 
Obviously, the average yield obtainable 
from securities of a given class will 
change from time to time. AS SUCH 
CHANGES OCCUR, IT IS ONLY 
NECESSARY FOR US TO CHANGE 
THE YIELD LINE IN OUR “EX- 
PLANATION” IN ORDER TO RE- 
VISE THE WHOLE SYSTEM TO 
SUIT THE NEW CONDITIONS. 


The rating system as applied to Pre- 
ferred stocks may be consulted in the 
same manner as for Bonds. For Com- 
mon stocks, however, a difference ap- 
pears: Instead of the Common stock 
issues being recommended for purchase, 
in either classifications, contingent upon 
a stated yield, they are recommended or 
otherwise on the basis of existing prices 
at the time of writing. The reason for 
this is plain. 

In their classifications, the attractive- 
ness of common stocks is less dependent 
upon the offered yield than upon numer- 
ous other factors, such as Earnings per 
Share, Dividend Record, Extent of Prior 
Securities, Prestige of Issuing Company, 
etc., etc. Also, a basic consideration in 
connection with the attractiveness of com- 
mon stocks will be their present price as 
compared with previous price ranges, and 
considered in the light of existing mar- 
ket conditions. All in all, then, it seemed 
best to subordinate Yield in weighing the 
merits of Common stocks. 

To show how our rating system should 
be applied to common stocks take the 
shares of the Montana Power Co., rated 
“C*.” By consulting our Explanation, we 
find that “C*”’ signifies “Possessing Merit 
But Too High-Priced.” .The conclusion 
is clear. 

Investors are invited to study this Rat- 
ing System, and its application in the 
accompanying lists to all the outstanding 
listed securities of practically every im- 
portant utility corporation in this coun- 
try. As must be evident, an immense 
amount of time, effort and judgment was 
expended in preparing these lists, and we 
believe investors will find practical and 
immediate use for the results obtained. 
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(NoTE.—In these tables, investors will find (1) a brief description of every important Public 
Utility Company whose securities are listed on the New York Stock Exchange; (2) a brief analysis 
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AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH Co.— BrooKtyN-MANHATTAN TRANSIT CorP.— 


Parent company of the Bell System 
operating in the United States. 
Collateral Trust 4s, ’29—High-grade, 
short-term investment. Secured by de- 
posit of stocks of subsidiary companies. . 
Collateral Trust 5s, *46—High-grade 
investment. Secured by deposit of stocks 
of subsidiary companies 

Debenture Gold 51s, ’°43—Direct obli- 
gation, well protected by earnings 
Capital Stock—aAttractive stock invest- 
ment. Earnings have exceeded $9 divi- 
dend rate in each of past 8 years 


AmerIcAN & Foreicn Power Co., Inc.— 
Controlled by Electric Bond & Share 
Co., in turn controlled by General Elec- 
tric. Operates in Cuba, Panama and 
Guatemala, serving 39 communities. 

Preferred Stock (7% Cum.)—Has no 
earning record, due to recent organiza- 
tion, but is entitled to fair rating be- 
cause of excellent management and su- 
pervision. Holder is entitled to equal 
number of common shares, deliverable 
after January 2 TSZS......cccccccciceecs 


AMERICAN Water Works & Etecrric Co., 
Inc—Holding company owning shares 
of stock and other securities of water 
supply, electric power, light, street rail- 
way and other corporations. 

Collateral Trust 5s, ’34—Constitute the 
company’s entire direct funded debt. In- 
terest earned more than twice in each 
of past 8 years, with a progressive in- 
crease 

First Preferred Stock (7% Cum.)— 
Past earnings on this issue have been 
fair and recent earnings have shown a 
remarkable increase 

Participating Preferred (6% non- 
cum.)—Shares. equally with common 
above 6%. Just placed on 6% basis... 
Common Stock—Has never received 
dividends, but a disbursement is ex- 
pected in near future. Earnings were 
equivalent to $13.25 a share for the past 
year. Present price discounts a good 
deal, but possibilities still exist 


BrooKtyn Epison Co.—Serves practically 
the entire Borough of Brooklyn, City of 
New York. 

General Mortgage 5s, "49 (Series A)— 
Secured with Series B, C and D bonds 
by mortgage on all property 

Capital Stock—Dividends paid at rate 
of 8% since 1903. Last year’s earnings 
nearly twice dividend requirement. At- 
tractive for its investment merits as well 
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Reorganization of former Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit Co., controlling and oper- 
ating surface and rapid transit lines. 


Rapid Transit Security 6s, ’68— 
Offered in exchange for securities of 
the former company. Secured by most 
valuable property of system, although 
large amount is outstanding. Have 
partly discounted improvement in earn- 


Preferred Stock (6% Cum.)—Also 
offered in exchange for old securities. 
Dividends not yet inaugurated, but pay- 
ment expected in near future. Market 
price reflects this possibility 

Common Stock—Due to remarkable 
improvement in earnings, this security 
advanced in price. Attractive specula- 
tion for long pull only 


Brooktyn Union Gas Co.—Serves the 


Borough of Brooklyn and part of the 
Borough of Queens through subsidiaries. 


First Consolidated 5s, "45—A direct 
obligation secured by mortgage on entire 
property subject to but $264,000 prior 
liens 

Convertible Debentures 7s, ’32—Con- 
vertible into capital stock at par on and 
after November 1, 1924. Present price 
reflects conversion privilege 


Capital Stock—Recently split up, 2 
shares for 1. Earnings increasing stead- 
ily, with $6 a share shown in 1923. Pay- 
ing $4 annually 


Cotumara Gas & Execrric Co. (West Va.) 


—Operates gas, electric and street rail- 
way properties in Cincinnati district. 
First 5s, ’°27—Secured by mortgage of 
all the company’s property and also by 
deposit of Securities of subsidiaries. Is 
an attractive high-grade short-term in- 
vestment 


Capital Stock—Present dividend rate 


$2.60 a share. Last year’s earnings equiv- 


alent to $3.70 a share. Appears to have 
discounted present situation and pros- 
pective increase in earnings 


Consotipaten Gas Co. (New York)—To- 


gether with subsidiaries does practically 
entire gas and electric business in Bor- 
ough of Manhattan as well as part of 
the Bronx and Queens. 

Common Stock—Has enjoyed a fairly 
high investment rating over a period of 
years. Promising outlook should be re- 
flected in higher prices. Current earn- 
ings are more than 1% times dividend 
requirements 
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Detroit Epison Company — Distributes 
electric current to a total population of 
1.5 millions in Detroit and environs.... 
First & Refunding 5s °40 (Series A) 
—Secured by first lien on new steam 
generating station at Detroit and junior 
liens on other property 

Capital Stock—Dividends paid at $8 
rate since 1915. Current earnings twice 
dividend requirements. Unusually at- 
tractive as common stock investment... 


Firth Avenue Bus Securities Corp.— 


Owns 103,000 shares of New York 
Transportation Co.’s capital stock which 
latter company, through a subsidiary, 
operates busses on 5th Ave. and other 
streets of Manhattan, City of New York. 
Voting Trust Certificates—Entitled to 
fair investment rating due to splendid 
earnings record of N. Y. Transporta- 
tion Co, Disbursements now at rate of 
64c. annually. Increased distribution ap- 
parently to be expected but pretty much 
discounted 


INTERBOROUGH Rapip Transit Co.—Oper- 
ates rapid transit and elevated lines in 
the several boroughs of New York City. 
First & Refunding 5s, ’66—First mort- 
gage on the leaseholds and other rights 
in existing lines and other property, but 
outstanding in very large amount. Fair 
purchase as a spec-vestment 

10-Year 6% Notes, ’32—An unsecured 
obligation and very speculative 

Capital Stock—Has had no equity in 
earnings during past few years. Better 
operating conditions for the company 
will improve matters, but recovery will 
be slow 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 
Corp.—Controls companies operating 
telephone systems in Cuba and Porto 
Rico. 

Capital Stock—Investment position im- 
proving through steadily increasing 
earnings. Very attractive. Company is 
ably managed and well sponsored. Pres- 
ent dividend rate $6 per share 


Lacreve Gas Licut Co.—Operates manu- 
factured gas systems in City of St. 
Louis. Also a small electric power 
plant. 

Refunding & Extension Mortgage 
5s, ’°34—Secured by Ist mortgage on all 
property 

lst Mortgage Collateral & Refund- 
ing 5%4s, ’53 (Series C)—Junior lien 
on all property and also secured by de- 
posit of 10 millions of prior lien bonds. 
Common Stock—Very irregular but 
improving earnings record. Current 
profits of company equivalent to around 
$18 per share annually. Stock receives 
$7 regular annually and recently several 
extras 


MANHATTAN Raitway Co.—Owns all ele- 


vated lines in Boroughs of Manhattan 
and the Bronx. Leased to the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Co. 

Cons. (now Ist) Mortgage 4s, ’90— 
A lst mortgage on entire property with 
substantial equity. Earnings increas- 


Capital Stock (Manhattan Modified 
Guaranteed)—Now receiving $4 an- 
nually in guaranteed dividends from In- 
terborough. Entitled to $5 a share after 
June 1, '24. An interesting specula- 
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Market Street Rarway Co.—Operates 
street railways in the City of San Fran- 
cisco. 
First Mortgage 7s, ’40—First lien on 
all physical propetries of the company. 
Well secured by both assets and earn- 
ings 
Prior Preference Stock (6% cum.)— 
Equity in earnings wiped out by recent 
refunding operations. Dividends passed 
) "eer 
Preferred Stock (First 6% cum.)— 
No dividends paid and poor record of 
earnings. See Prior Preference Stock.. 
Common Stock—Only prospects appear 
to be possible purchase of the company’s 
property by the City of San Francisco.. 


Montana Power Co.—Furnishes light 
and power for industrial and domestic 
purposes to a large part of the State of 
Montana. 

Ist & Refunding 5s, °43—Secured by 
lien on company’s entire property. En- 
titled to good investment rating 
Common Stock—Fairly regular earn- 
ings record of the company entitles issue 
to some consideration. Present dividend 
of $4 annually being earned by good 
margin, but stock is not attractive at 
current prices 


North AMERICAN CompANy—Owns or 
controls gas, electric and other proper- 
ties operating in Missouri, Ohio, Wis- 
consin and Kentucky. 

Preferred Stock (6% cum., par $50)— 
Well protected by earnings, and com- 
pany has no funded debt 

Common Stock—Has good earnings 
and dividend record. Present disburse- 
ment of $2 annually well protected 


Paciric Gas & Etectric Co.—Serves 233 
cities and towns in 36 counties of the 
State of California, with gas and elec- 
tricity. 

General & Refunding Mortgage 5s, 
*42—-Secured by lien on the company’s 
entire property 

Common Stock—Receiving $8 annually 
per share. Regular disbursement cov- 
ered by ample margin of earnings. Only 
fair record, but good future possibili- 


Peopte’s Gas Licut & Coxe Co.—Has a 
practical monopoly of all the gas light- 
ing business in Chicago. 

Refunding Mortgage 5s, ’47—Secured 
by lien on all property subject to about 
20 millions of prior liens. Recent earn- 
ings show a_ substantiai margin of 
safety 

Capital Stock—Present dividend rate, 
$7. Company has rather poor record of 
earnings on this issue and price of stock 
seems to have discounted about every- 


PHILADELPHIA Co. (Pittsburgh) — Oper- 
ates street railways, electric lighting, 
illuminating gas and fuel gas companies 
in Pittsburgh and environs. 

Ist & Refunding 6s, °44—First mort- 

gage on gas properties and securities 

valued at over twice the amount of 

bonds outstanding 

Convertible Debenture 5%%s, 

Convertible into 6% cumulative pre- 

ferred stock, par for par. Well secured 

by earnings 6.25 
(Please turn to page 1175) 
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A Raid on the Stock Market 
Is a Raid on Business 


HAT we have to say on this sub- 
ject is not in criticism of anybody 
nor any group of anybodies. It 
is intended to be just a statement of facts. 
Most business men and investors will rec- 
ognize these to be facts. Our pres- 
entation of it has no purpose other than 
to establish a clear understanding upon all 
matters relating to the security markets. 

In former times the cue to the year’s 
principal stock-market fluctuations was 
based upon the condition of the crops 
along the line of the so-called granger 
roads. Prognosticators used to study the 
amount of snowfall during the winter 
months as an indication of the amount 
of moisture in the ground and the conse- 
quent ability of the principal crops to 
withstand periods of drought which they 
were almost invariably subjected to dur- 
ing the hot summer months. The size 
and value of the crops indicated the earn- 
ing power of the western roads and the 
resultant spending power of the farmers. 
Just as the crops forecasted earnings, so 
earnings were supposed to forecast stock 
prices. 

This method is by no means obsolete, 
but numerous elements have come into 
the situation within the last twenty or 
thirty years to change things somewhat. 
For example, most of the wheat and grain 
were then raised in the western states, 
and a little of these crops but all of the 
cotton was grown in the southern states. 
Now the latter are large producers of 
cereals, and a crop failure in a few states 
does not mean that the whole country is 
facing disaster. Diversification of crops 
and widening the territory in which they 
are grown has given stability in volume 
of production that was never dreamed of 
a decade ago. 

Along about June and July each year 
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the country has a very fair idea of the 
number of billions of tons of farm prod- 
ucts that will come out of the ground 
during the summer and their equivalent 
in dollar value representing the increase 
in the country’s wealth from this source. 
But in forecasting the year’s railroad 
traffic and general business conditions, 
crop conditions have taken second place. 

The modern method of forecasting bus- 
iness conditions is by studying the trend 
of the stock market. We did not origi- 
nate this theory, but certainly we have 
harped upon it longer and louder than 
any one else; while converts were few 
at the beginning, the gospel has been 
spread by numerous others to a point 
where now it is difficult to find a busi- 
ness man who is not thoroughly convinced 
that he must steer his business craft 
according to the way the stock market is 
moving. Give him rising stock prices, 
and he will perk up, buy more goods, hire 
employees, increase his production, and 
look forward to a better business in fu- 
ture. 

When the market hesitates, begins to 
weaken and break, he will fire a lot of 
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clerks, curtail production, sublet space, 
then go home, swear at his wife and kick 
the cat. He does not wait for these con- 
ditions to come about; he sees them com- 
ing. He is wiser than most of the peo- 
ple in his line of business, or, at least, 
he thinks so, for all he has to do is to 
take up his morning paper to find out how 
his business is going to be three to six 
months from now, and spread or trim sail 
accordingly. 

Doubting Thomases should inquire 
among such of their business acquaint- 
ances as will confess, and they will find 
a surprising majority running their busi- 
nesses with their right hand and theo- 
retically fingering the tape with their left. 

We have, therefore, arrived at a point 
in this country’s history where the stock 
market plays a larger part than ever be- 
fore, not only on account of the vast num- 
ber of corporations whose stocks are 
listed thereon—something like six billions 
of dollars—but because so many people 
regard the stock market as the compass 
by which the course of their business 
enterprises should be laid. 


The Market as a Compass 


That it is a better compass than most 
others, few sophisticated people will deny. 
The measure of its value lies in the ability 
of the individual to interpret its mys- 
terious meanderings up and down on the 
tape. They do not believe that it always 
tells the truth, especially when it dis- 
agrees with our commercial or banking 
view of the situation, but one thing is cer- 
tain: When any one in the steel busi- 
ness, for example, following a period of 
strength and great activity, sees the first 
sign of a falling off in that industry, he 
is very apt, whether he be an investor or 

(Please turn to page 1154) 





Street any more than any 
one person owns the United 

States of America. Nor does any 
group of individuals ownthe Street. 

That there are powerful influ- 
ences in the Street which at times 
exert strong influences and even 
sinister influences upon the course 
of security prices is unquestioned. 
But the careful investor who has 
chosen his securities wisely need 
not be concerned with such, for real 
values, like Truth, always prevail 
in the long run. The article “Why 
a Raid on the Market Is a Raid on 
Business,” appearing in this issue, 
clearly points out to what extent 
the sinister influences in Wall 
Street may reach. As a result the 
investor is obliged at times to see 
unwarranted depreciation in the 
market prices for his holdings, but 
may fortify his soul with the 
thought that such influences cannot 
destroy the underlying values be- 
hind his securities, 

In times past, there have been 
those who deluded themselves into 
the belief that they were bigger 
than the financial district, but 
found, to their sorrow, that the dog 
is bigger than the tail. Wall Street 
is not a compact, autocratic and 
self-governed entity, a sort of oli- 
garchy of finance, popular opinion 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The real Wall Street is the finan- 
cial Main Street of the nation. 
This avenue is broadest at the 
fingertip of Manhattan Island and 
extends in thousands of lesser bou- 
levards, sidestreets, lanes and alleys, 
not only throughout the land but 
throughout the world. 

Wall Street, then, is merely a 
name, a symbol which represents 
the country’s financial activities ex- 
pressed in terms of securities in which 
the public deals. In the larger cities, there 
are many lesser Wall Streets such as Bos- 
ton’s Milk Street, Chicago’s La Salle 
Street and Philadelphia’s Walnut Street. 
In still smaller cities, the branch offices 
of the big bond and brokerage houses are 
the tendrils from the financial district, 
while in villages and town- the local bank 
or banker is Wall Street’s representative. 

The popular conception, so beloved of 
fictionists and playwrights, of a “master 
mind” or a group of master minds, sit- 
ting palatially ensconced in the heart of 
the financial district and daily planning 
the moves on the financial chessboard, is 
good reading but bad fact. That certain 
individuals at times exert important in- 
fluences upon the trend of events finan- 
cial, cannot be gainsaid. It was the elder 
J. P. Morgan, in conjunction with the 
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“Good Reading” vs. the 
Small Investor Plays— 


presidents of two of the largest Wall 
Street banks, who had the. courage to take 
steps necessary to stop the panic of 1907. 
The present J. P. Morgan the other day 
played the part of a financial Lafayette 
when he undertook successfully to stay 
the panic in French francs. 

In both cases, the work done was con- 
structive, economically sound and highly 
meritorious. Nor were the results ob- 
tained the work of one man alone. They 
were the results of the efforts of a group 
of men of high financial standing and 
prestige backed by large financial re- 
sources. Had the purposes of these indi- 
viduals been those of self-aggrandisement 
or profit, it is more than doubtful whether 
they could have attained their ends. 

By the same token there are individuals 
or groups of individuals whose activities 
tend to elevate or depress certain securi- 
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ties in which such individuals are inter- 
ested. In most cases, the element of per- 
sonal gain is the dominating idea. These 
“pools” and speculators belong to the 
speculative alley of Wall Street and about 
them and their operations investors should 
have little concern. 


Investors Who Speculate 


That manipulation of securities exists 
and that it is an unmitigated evil cannot 
be denied. Thus far, however, it seems 
to be an inevitable concomitant of our 
financial system. There is no way by 
which the buyer of securities for invest- 
ment purposes can be distinguished from 
the buyer or seller of securities for spec- 
culative purposes, any more than one can 
say exactly where the blue sky leaves off 
and the sunset begins. 

As a matter of fact, a large part of the 
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outcry against Wall Street comes from 
little speculators masquerading as “inves- 
tors.” Without taking the trouble to make 
a careful investigation, they buy a stock 
which “looks good” with the sole purpose 
of cashing in if it advances a few points. 
When the stock declines and their slender 
margin is wiped out, they “squawk” loud- 
ly against Wall Street and everyone con- 
nected with it. Wall Street is rotten, 
they yelp, the cards are stacked and no 
honest man has a chance. It is true, such 
as they have no chance, for the art of 
successful investment and successful spec- 
ulation is exceedingly difficult to master 
and requires rigorous training for one to 
acquire proficiency even in a moderately 
successful way. It is a life study. 

Such squawkers are, in fact, not even 
speculators, they ire out-and-out gam- 
blers. Your true speculator does not de- 
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pend blindly upon chance. He studies the 
security and the industry which it repre- 
sents with the greatest care. As the name 
speculator indicates, he tries to see ahead. 
If his conclusions prove wrong and the 
market goes against him he takes his loss 
as philosophically as his nature will per- 
mit. He may damn himself, but not the 
so-called “system.” 

Your speculator realizes thoroughly the 
risks of the speculative game and the 
chances he is taking. He knows that at 
best human judgment is a weak and fal- 
lible thing and that he who lives by the 
sword is more likely than not to die by 
the sword. 

Wall Street’s real owners are not the 
big bankers, big brokers nor the big capi- 
talists. The real owners of Wall Street 
are the hundreds of thousands of inves- 
tors scattered all over the globe, numeri- 


cally greatest in this country, of 
course, who own the stocks and 
bonds issued by American corpo- 
rations. Collectively, they are 
mightier than the mightiest group 
or clique of capitalists which can 
be imagined. And collectively they 
are known as the general public. 

When the general public sells, 
let the demi-gods of Wall Street 
beware, for the general public will 
break the back of the biggest spec- 
ulative pool as quickly as a Ben- 
gal tiger will break the back of a 
seven months’ kid. And when the 
general public buys the market as 
a whole will burst through all re- 
straining bonds with a rush. Woe 
betide those who seek to stem its 
course. 

As a matter of fact, the seasoned 
speculator or operator never at- 
tempts to stay the tide of popular 
sentiment, but on the contrary seek 
to ride with it. There have been 
many notable examples of individ- 
uals in Wall Street and its allied 
exchanges who have suffered from 
the Napoleonic complex. Years ago, 
Joseph Leiter labored under the de- 
lusion that he could control the 
wheat market and Daniel Sully 
that he could control the cotton 
market. Both were crushed by their 
respective wheat and cotton Fran- 
kensteins. 

Not more than a year ago an 
agency claiming some 17,000 sub- 
scribers and undertaking to deter- 
mine the buying and selling points 
in the stock market, undertook to 
buck the downward trend of secu- 
rity prices. The reasoning of this 
agency, as ingenuously explained 
to one of its subscribers who had 
taken heavy losses, would bring 
a smile to the face of any one 
posted on Wall Street and finan- 

cial conditions. The agency said, in 
effect, “We thought stocks might go 
lower, but we also thought the huge buy- 
ing power of our great number of sub- 
scribers would not only be sufficient to 
stay the decline but would turn the trend 
of the market upward.” 

Needless to say, the net result was that 
the number of subscribers to this partic- 
ular agency is seriously depleted and the 
buying power of the remaining faithful 
is sadly reduced. The financial lives of 
the Ajaxes and King Canutes of the 
financial district make exceedingly bad 
insurance risks. 

Recently an individual, young in years 
but with some notable speculative suc- 
cesses to his credit as well as some not- 
able speculative catastrophes, has ap- 
pointed himself unofficial investment ad- 
visor to the American people. So far he 
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has met with considerable success, and, 
as he is not famed for acting solely for 
altruistic purposes, it may be assumed 
that his leadership has not been at the 
expense of his bankroll. Sooner or later 
the obsession, which even the greatest of 
men have succumbed to in times past, 
that the individual is greater than the 
whole, will get in its insidious work and 
his following will wake to the realization 
that another Daniel has gone the way of 
his predecessors. 

Wall Street’s real owners, then, are the 
great group of American investors whose 
ranks have been tremendously augmented 
within the last few years. They are like 
the “silent vote” in politics for, as they 
go, so goes the market. As a rule, they 
do not write letters to the newspapers nor 
will you find them among the throngs of 
idlers in the brokerage offices. But they 
are keenly interested in the subject of in- 
vestment and follow closely all develop- 
ments in connection with their holdings. 

They subscribe to the reputable finan- 
cial reporting agencies and to the better 
class of financial magazines, especially to 
those, like this publication, which main- 
tain an investment inquiry department for 
their service. 

They show a growing grasp of invest- 
ment fundamentals and are alert to take 
advantage of financial opportunities. On 
the recent break in the market, the daily 
volume of inquiries received by our In- 
quiry Department jumped to a total of 
close to the rate of 100,000 letters per 
annum. The number of those who pur- 
chase stocks on an investment basis as 
contrasted with those who buy specula- 
tively, is gradually increasing. Sooner or 
later we will become a nation of investors 
instead of a nation of speculators as we 
have been in the past. But much work re- 
mains to be done before that devoutly to 
be desired consummation is attained. 

Unfortunately, there are no reliable sta- 
tistics upon the number of investors in 
the United States. A quarter of a cen- 
tury ago the total was not more than a 


few hundreds of thousands, but now there 
are undoubtedly ten times as many. 

The table which accompanies this ar- 
ticle gives the approximate number of 
stockholders in twenty of the listed com- 
panies with the largest stockholders’ lists. 
There is some duplication because many 
of such stockholders own preferred and 
common stocks of the same companies, 
but on the other hand there is a vast army 
of bondholders whose number probably 
exceeds the total of stockholders. 

According to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission there are 777,132 holders of 
the stock of Class 1 railroads. The par 
value of the outstanding railroad stock of 
these 777,132 owners is $7,242,191,000. In 
other words, on a basis of $100 par value, 
the average holdings of each owner is less 
than 100 shares, or, to be exact, 93.2 
shares. Speaking along this subject E. E. 
Loomis, president of the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad, says: 

“Insurance companies and savings 
banks are particularly large owners of 
railroad securities, which means that the 
holders and beneficiaries of 17,663,000 life 
insurance policies, the holders and bene- 
ficiaries of 54,096,000 industrial insur- 
ance policies and the 9,619,000 savings 
bank depositors are financially interested 
in the successful operation of the rail- 
roads,” 

In a recent address Colonel John W. 
Prentiss, president of the Investment 
Bankers Association, called attention to 
the fact that Wall Street does not mean 
a few large bankers and oil and steel mag- 
nates who decide the economic future of 
the nation at regular, secret meetings. 
Colonel Prentiss estimates that there are 
twenty-five million individuals in this 
country who own stocks or bonds, or one 
stockholder to each family in the country. 
Nor does this by any means total the num- 
ber of investors in these United States. 
There are the savings bank investors, the 
building and loan investors, the life insur- 
ance investors, the mutual savings fund 
investors, etc., etc. This enormous and 


rapidly growing number of investors com- 
pose the throng whose thrift makes pos- 
sible the economic development of our 
country. 

In our Christmas issue last year we 
undertook to present some statistics show- 
ing the rapid increase in the totals of 
America’s investment army. We showed 
that not only had savings bank deposits 
grown enormously in the last twenty 
years, aggregating more than seven bil- 
lions of dollars at the end of 1922, but 
also that the average due each depositor 
had greatly increased. In other words, 
there not only were many more depositors 
but each depositor has more money than 
formerly. 

Another indication of the growth of in- 
vestment interest is the enormous increase 
in the number and total par values of 
bonds and stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. A similar increase in 
the number and values of unlisted securi- 
ties would unquestionably be noted if that 
data were available. 

A third indication is the increase in the 
acitivity on the floor of the Stock Ex- 
change. Not so much in stocks as in the 
case of bonds. After our entry into the 
great war bond transactions increased tre- 
mendously, due primarily, of course, to 
the appearance of the huge Liberty Loan 
issues. So great became the volume of 
bond trading that it became necessary to 
set aside about half of the space on the 
floor of the Exchange to handle the bond 
business. 

We are living in the day of the small 
investor, and the small investor is the real 
owner of Wall Street, since it is he who 
owns by far the greatest percentage of 
Wall Street’s stocks and bonds. It is to 
the voice of the small investor, then, that 
the captains of finance must lend an ear. 
For the cumulative voice of the small in- 
vestor is much louder than the roarings 
of the most vociferous of bulls or the 
growlings of the angriest of bears. The 
small investor’s voice is the real voice of 
the Street. 








Corporation 


Pennsylvania R. R..... 
U. S. Steel... 
General Motors .... 


eeeeee 


Consolidated Gas 
Sinclair Consolidated 
U. S. Rubber........ 
N. Y. Central R. R. 





American Tel. & Tel..........282,000 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. 65,000 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 


OVER 1,000,000 NAMES APPEAR ON THE STOCKHOLDERS’ LISTS 
OF THESE 20 CORPORATIONS! 





No. of 
Stock- 
holders 


Corporation 
American Woolen 
Texas Company . 
American Sugar Refining 
General Electric 
Westinghouse El. & M. 
Kennecott Copper 
Cosden & Co 
N. Y., New Haven & Hartford. 25,000 
United Drug 20,000 
International Nickel 


No. of 
Stock- 
holders 
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Why It Pays to Export 


What Increased Exports Would Mean for the Country’s Busi- 
ness—Difficulties in the Way and How They Might Be Solved 


XPORTING is the very backbone 
E of any nation’s commerce. Our 

standard of living has as its very 
foundation the country’s international 
trade. We must readily recognize that 
the whole fabric of our pleasures, our 
comforts, and even our living, depends on 
imports from foreign countries of those 
things which we, ourselves, cannot pro- 
duce. 

We must pay for these imports in one 
of two ways—gold or goods. If the total 
supply of gold is not sufficient to pay for 
our imports, we must pay in exports, and 
accordingly, the amount of these various 
products we can import will depend on the 
volume of our exports. 

Our international trade, when expanded 
to large proportions, forms the strongest 
barrier against international complica- 
tions. With friendly business understand- 
ing between industries of two nations, 
there is smaller need for diplomats and 
navies. 

America, for many years, has been a 
large exporter of raw materials, and the 
products of her soil, which Providence so 
kindly provides. These same raw mate- 
rials have many times been put into the 
hands of the foreign workman, turned 
into a finished product, and returned to 
our shores with little benefit to our own 
skilled workman, except the necessity of 
paying a higher price for the article com- 
ing in on account of our high protective 
traff. 


What We Must Give More Thought to 


America must give more thought to the 
exporting of finished products. She has 
grown from an agricultural nation to an 
industrial one. In the long view, the ex- 
pansion of our foreign trade must, and 
will, take place in the export of larger 
quantities of manufactured goods. 

Aside from the national reasons for ex- 
porting, each company has its own selfish 
reasons. It is, perhaps, hard for some of 
us to understand why a company with its 
shops full of work, should be interested 
in exports when it can hardly serve the 
customers at home. If we are to export 
at all, we must export always. 

There has been a tendency on the part 
of many American manufacturers to re- 
gard export as a happy hunting ground 
in times of domestic depression, to be 
treated indifferently when times are good 
at home. This policy, since the good old 
days of American clipper ships, and after 
the Civil War, when we started our mad 
race for a still higher so called protective 
tariff, nearly ruined our export trade. 

Fortunately, some American firms, have 
launched on a strong policy of serving ex- 
port markets at all times, regardless of 
domestic conditions. This policy has en- 
abled them to enlarge their range of cus- 
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tomers abroad, and thus give greater sta- 
bility to total production. 

Export offers an advantage in supply- 
ing a load for the-factory. We must, 
however, understand why this export 
order affects domestic performance. Bus- 
iness at home is always subject to depres- 
sion and expansion. Factory facilities, as 
well as the main part of the organiza- 
tion, are not subject to reduction as orders 
fall off. The export order coming in at 
such a time may, therefore, be looked 
upon as “velvet,” except for the cost of 
the actual material and labor going into 
the product. Thus the having of export 
business at such time not only supplies 
added load for the factory but through 
increasing the load, actually turns into 
profitable business what would have been 
an otherwise unprofitable domestic order. 

There is one further reason for export- 
ing which applies particularly to a tech- 
nical product. The very essence of the 
electrical business is progress in advanc- 
ing the art. Experiments in research must 
be carried on continually if we are to 
keep our place in the rapidly developing 
electrical industry. A great deal of its 
development is prompted by competition. 
If there is designed a motor or a meter 
which is adequate, but which cannot be 
sold in competition on account of its high 
price or weight, then nothing has been 
accomplished. The competition is always 
the limiting conditions of design and de- 
velopment. 

Competition in America is _ limited 
largely to American competitors, due to 


our unwise tariff. We, accordingly, are 
apt to lose sight of the progress and de- 
velopment in foreign countries. Contact 
with these foreign markets through an 
Export Department, with a continual 
effort to compete with the many foreign 
electrical manufacturers, creates the ne- 
cessity for our further development and 
progress, the results of which can be used 
in the domestic field as well as in the 
foreign. 


Difficulties in the Way of Exporting 


I might discuss at some length further 
economic reasons for exporting. I have 
tried to bring out a few of the more im- 
portant ones. Let us consider now some 
of the difficulties, or ways and means, of 
exporting which, I believe, if more Amer- 
ican industries would study, would mean 
a greater American foreign trade. No 
company alone can exist in these for- 
eign markets unless America as a whole 
endeavors to procure foreign trade on a 
good substantial basis. 

In foreign countries, we meet foreign 
competition which in effect is quite differ- 
ent from the domestic competition which 
we meet here in this country. Here la- 
bor cost, material cost and the cost of 
doing business is quite the same for one 
company as another. In foreign countries 
we have different conditions. We, for ex- 
ample, have to compete in selling elec- 
trical apparatus with France, Germany, 
England, and even Japan. These coun- 
tries are proficient in manufacturing ap- 
paratus. Many Americans get the idea 
that foreign machines cannot be as effi- 
cient as ours. This is logical, but do not 
carry it too far. 

From the standpoint of commerce, com- 
petition is no little thing. We are handi- 
capped in this country with high costs, 
due largely to extremely high protective 
tariff. I believe in tariff, and in a protec- 
tive tariff, but not in a tariff for revenue. 
As soon as our costs start to go up we 
are out of a certain amount of business 
abroad. 

One of the main difficulties encountered 
in exporting is the lack of standardiza- 
tion. We try to sell electrical material 
abroad. Our customers want some details 
changed. To put these changes into a big 
organization is very difficult without add- 
ing to expenses. 

I have not much sympathy with the in- 
dividual who has traveled abroad, and 
who says that American industry is not 
willing to adapt itself to foreign markets. 
With high costs, we never will. The only 
solution to this, as I see it, is to use 
our electrical market for designing our 
product as a standard basis, and then give 
it to our foreign friends to see the quality. 

There are many methods in exporting. 

(Please turn to page 1170) 
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Corporation Reports That Do 


Not Report! 


3—Some More Examples of the Confusion Caused by Com- 
pany Statements—Why a New System Should Be Adopted 


R™ this: 
“A rather keen dispute is rag- 


ing regarding American Woolen re- 
port recently issued. One group of 
so-called ‘experts’ figure the $4,000,- 
000 reserve came out of earnings and 
that therefore the company earned 
$18 a share. Another group argue 
the reserve was achieved by writing 
up capital assets and therefore can- 
not be figured as earnings. Plant ac- 
count was written up some $2,000,- 
000. Jf the annual report had con- 
tained a complete income account 
there would be no reason for any dis- 
pute, and for that reason many bro- 
kers advise the disputants to use their 
surplus energy in pounding at the 
company for an official statement re- 
garding the item instead of limiting 
their activities to calling each other 
names,” 


‘ Or this: 


“Certain members of the exchange 
advised that the Davison Chemical 
folks should pay a visit to the Amer- 
ican Sugar Refining office and learn 
the proper method of preparing an 
annual statement for stockholders. 
American Sugar sold its Great West- 
ern Sugar stock during the year and 
shows in its report a profit from the 
sale of $4,542,000. This is put in a 
‘sundry reserve’ account and deducted 
before showing net for the year. 
Davison was selling Silica Gel stock 
at the time it put out its report and 
the amount it hoped to receive from 
the sale was shown as earnings.” 


The foregoing two items are excerpts 
from the column of financial comment 


appearing daily in the pages of the N. Y. 
American, 

They serve excellently to emphasize the 
purpose of this series of articles, ie., to 
make perfectly clear the pressing need 
for a change in the reporting methods 
pursued by some of our great and near- 
great corporations. 

They serve as sparkling illustrations of 
the contradictions, inadequacies, impro- 
prieties, omissions and what-not with 
which all too many financial reports, as 
nowadays being issued, are afflicted. 

They give an idea of the difficulties 
standing in the way of sound and enter- 
prising investment. Also of the difficul- 
ties put in the way of stockholders of 
leading corporations. 

Coming from a source entirely apart 
from ourselves, they ought to be accepted 
as evidence that sentiment in favor of a 
new era of financial reporting, far from 
being purely local and of minor impor- 
tance, is actually widespread and of ma- 
jor importance—that many others beside 
THe MaGAziIne oF WALL Street consider 
the time ripe for such drastic improve- 
ments in the whole system of financial 
reports as will debar the incomplete, mis- 
leading or inaccurate financial report for 
all time from publication and put in its 
place the report which tells, as all good 
testimony should, the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth. 


Going Deeper into the Woolen Report 


It is of interest to go a little bit fur- 
ther into the American Woolen report— 
the one which our neighbor, the Ameri- 
can, saw fit to comment upon. It was the 
report for the year ending Dec. 31, 1923, 
and it became public about March 4th, last. 

The report, as analyzed by Dow, Jones 
& Co., showed “net income of $6,660,212 


after depreciation and reserves for taxes 
and contingencies. After preferred divi- 
dends (Dow, Jones went on) the balance 
of $3,539,378 is equivalent to $884 a 
share earned on $40,000,000 common stock 
comparing with $8.63 a share in 1922.” 

All well and good—and perfectly un- 
derstandable. But let us read a little 
further : 

“Including a $4,000,000 increase in the 
item ‘special reserve’ which appears in 
the balance sheet but is an equity profit, 
the earnings on common in 1923 were 
equivalent to $18.84 a share against $12.38 
a share by similar comparison in 1922.” 

Following the apperance of the above, 
there ensued the discussion which the 
N. Y. American refers to. And what a 
discussion it was! Those who prided 
themselves upon their astuteness seized 
upon the opportunity to belittle American 
Woolen’s results. American Woolen, by 
comparison with expectations, had had a 
bad year in 1923, they claimed, and no 
juggling or re-arrangement of the report 
could disprove that fact. On the other hand, 
their opponents—the champions of pros- 
perity—congenitally incapable of recogniz- 
ing any evidence contrary to their cause, 
fairly danced up and down in their efforts 
to prove that nothing of the sort was true. 
For them the report proved that Amer- 
ican Woolen had actually had, in 1923, 
one of the best years in its history—a 
year whose results were fairly compara- 
ble with the big returns earned in the 
halcyon days of war! 

There is no purpose, in this article, to 
pass on the merits of this engaging con- 
troversy. So far as the present writing 
is concerned, it is of no importance to 
us whether American Woolen’s “special 
reserve” of $5,500,000, as shown in the 
1923 balance sheet, and on account of its 








that corporation’s business. 


1) We believe that a corporation’s reports 
should be issued at the most frequent intervals 
consonant with the character and volume of 


2) We believe that, no matter how few or 
how many times in the course of . year a 
corporation’s report may be filed, that report 
should give and.could give a clear idea of what 


Our Platform: 


“A Square Deal for Corporation Stockholders” 


the real contribution to the year’s results actu- 
ally was from the period covered. 


3) We believe that, in the annual report, 
every important branch of a corporation’s 
financial position, and every important feature 
of its earnings results, should be brought out 
in full—without fear or favor—for the whole 
investing world to see. 
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veing $4,000,000 in excess of the same 
item in 1922, proved that American 
Woolen had earned that $4,000,000—or 
whether the item was simply a testimony 
to the skilfull legerdemain of the cor- 
poration’s bookkeepers. 

There is the purpose in this article, 
however, to suggest the confusion which 
the Woolen report must have occasioned 
in the minds of Woolen stockholders in 
particular and other stockholders in gen- 
eral. If accepted authorities disagreed 
in the matter, what disagreement must 
there have been among the laymen whose 
names appear on the company’s stock- 
holder-lists ! 


ered; and in the annual report, every im- 
portant branch of a corporation's financial 
position, and every important feature of 
its earnings results should be brought out 
in full—without fear or favor—for the 
whole investing world to see. 

So much for the American Woolen re- 
port. Now for the reports of another 
company—Spicer Manufacturing — which 
serve to show how completely investors 
may be misled by quarterly reports in 
their efforts to determine a full year’s re- 
sults. 

Spicer Manufacturing Co., we may note 
in passing, is probably the largest manu- 


were in line to receive some return on 
their funds. 

As 1922 wore on, stockholders in Spicer 
Mfg. and investors generally awaited with 
interest the company’s quarterly reports. 

In due time, the report for the March 
3lst quarter was received. It showed for 
the period a surplus after preferred divi- 
dends of $126,034, or the equivalent of 
about 40c per share on the 313,750 shares 
of common stock. “Not so bad,” mused 
investors. “And the next quarter's results 
should be even better!” 

The weeks went by, things continued to 
improve in the corporation world and at 
length the report for the 
2nd quarter to June 30, 





There is also the pur- 
pose in this article to in- 
quire whether the Ameri- 
can Woolen Co. would 
not have served its own 
interests far better had it 
not refrained from pub- 
lishing its report in the 
manner shown. If the di- 
rectors were unwilling to 
publish a complete income 
account, as the commen- 
tator in the American has 
said, why could they not 
at least have offered some 
explanation of the item at 
issue? 

Of course, the complete 
income account is what, 
in our opinion, stockhold- 
ers of a corporation are 
entitled to. And we are 
frank to say we can see 
no good reason why the 
American Woolen Co. or 
any other company should 
not be willing to publish 
such a statement. To say, 
as some defenders of the 
present reporting system 
have said, that a complete 
statement must be preju- 
dicial to the industrial in- 
terests of a corporation, 
seems of doubtful validi- 
ty. If a complete state- 
ment is prejudicial, how 
has the United States 
Steel Corporation man- 
aged to forge ahead 
through all the years dur- 
ing which it has regularly 
given out facts concerning 





A Typical Example of a Report 
That Surprised Investors 


For the quarter ending March 3ist, 
1922, Spicer Mfg. reported a sur- 
plus after preferred dividends of this 
amount 


For the quarter ending June 30th, 1922, 
the reported surplus was as shown 


And for the quarter ending September 
30th, the reported surplus was 


Thus, the total surplus earned in the first 
9 months of 1922, represented by the 
sum of the above amounts, might have 
been supposed to amount to at least. . 


And the total surplus earned in the full 
year 1922 might have been expected to 
exceed ...... 


THE COMPANY’S ANNUAL REPORT 
FOR 1922, HOWEVER, ACTUALLY 
SHOWED A SURPLUS AFTER 
PREFERRED DIVIDENDS OF 


$126,034 


438,968 


389,532 = 


950,000 


1,250,000 


272,744 


1922, came out. This time 
the surplus after pre- 
ferred dividends was set 
at $438,968, or the equiv- 
alent of $1.39 per share. 
“Good!” said investors. 
“There’s a surplus equiv- 
alent to $1.79 per share 
of common earned in the 
six months—and things 
are going strong!” 

Again investors waited. 
Again, in proper time, the 
quarterly report was filed 
—this time for the 3rd 
quarter to September 30, 
1922. This time a surplus 
after preferred dividends 
of $384,532 was shown— 
equivalent to $1.24 per 
share of common, Thus, 
total shown surplus 
for the nine months had 
grown to $3.03 per share. 
This was excellent! 

It requires no effort of 
the memory to recall mo- 
tor-world conditions to- 
ward the end of 1922, 
Things were booming — 
and everybody knew it. 
The industry was surging 
ahead, shaping itself for 
the colossal boom which 
was to occur in 1923. 

With the three quar- 
terly reports which they 
had already received 
showing an average sur- 
plus of about $1 a share 
earned in each of the first 
three quarters of the 
year; and with conditions 








itself often down to the 
very minutest detail of its 
operations and financial and industrial 
condition? If a complete statement is 
prejudicial, how shall we explain the 
record of American Sugar Refining, 
Southern California Edison and other cor- 
porations whose reports are ‘models of 
excellence and thoroughness? 

We repeat: In our opinion, a corpora- 
tion’s reports should be issued at the 
most frequent intervals consonant with 
the character and volume of that corpo- 
ration’s business; no matter how few or 
how many times in the course of a year 
a corporation’s report may be filed, that 
report should and could give a clear idea 
of what the real contribution to the year’s 
results actually was from the period cov- 
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facturer of universal joints and propeller 
shafts for automobiles in the United 
States. It occupies a commanding posi- 
tion in that branch of the industry to 
which it caters. 

During 1921, the corporation had rather 
hard sledding—as, indeed, did nearly every 
other corporation in the United States. A 
loss of over a million dollars was shown, 
after preferred dividends, for the year. 

In 1922, of course, things picked up. 
And the stockholders of Spicer Mfg., we 
presume, were correspondingly elated. At 
last, as it seemed, the motor world was 
to. get out of its slough, and those who 
had backed motor and motor accessory 
corporations with their own good money 


in the motor industry 
what they were, investors naturally as- 
sumed that Spicer Mfg. would show at 
least $4 a share for the full year 1922. 
At any rate, a surplus of more than $3 
per share had been indicated by the quar- 
terly reports in the first 9 months, and a 
12-months’ surplus of this amount per 
share seemed absolutely sure. 

With confidence, the company’s report 
for the full year 1922 was awaited. And 
with amazement, coupled we dare say with 
chagrin, the report as actually issued was 
received. 

It showed a surplus for the entire year 
1922 of only $272,744 against an indicated 
surplus, conveyed in the quarterly re- 

(Please turn to page 1171) 
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Candidates for Increased Dividends 
Among the Rails 


Three Unusually Promising Issues 


LTHOUGH the year 1923 was one 
A of very favorable railroad earn- 

ings, the amount paid out in divi- 
dends increased very little as compared 
with the preceding year. The greater 
part of the additional income was re- 
tained by the carriers for capital im- 
provements. Many of the railroad cor- 
porations that earned large balances on 
their stock issues failed to raise their 


By JOSEPH M. GOLDSMITH 


rate of payment, and numerous others 
whose income would have justified the in- 
auguration of dividends have so far neg- 
lected to do so. 

Whether action will be taken this year 
mainly depends upon the continuance of 
railway operating income at or near the 
1923 rate. The satisfactory results for 
that period are attributable to the large 
volume of business transported. Last 
year the railroads 
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of the country han- 
dled the heaviest 
traffic in their his- 
tory. It amounted 
to 413 billion tons 
of freight carried 
one mile. This was 
slightly ahead of 
1920, which had 
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been the best pre- 
vious year, and 21% 
greater than in 
1922. 

Since net income 
is closely related to 
the volume of traf- 
fic it is necessary 
to inquire into the 
probable traffic 
movement for 1924. 
The car-loading fig- 
ures for the first 
three months of 
the current year de- 
serve a close analy- 
sis. For the four 
weeks of January 
loadings were a 
fraction of a per 
cent below 1923, but 
February showed a 
7% increase over 
the same month 
last year. The to- 


tal for the first four weeks of March is 
higher than that for 1923, but the ten- 
dency from week to week has been down- 
ward. 

For the week ending March 1, loadings 
were 945,000 cars, whereas in the week 
ending March 22, only 908,000 cars were 
loaded. This is contrary to the seasonal 
trend, which should be upward at this 
period of the year, and indicates some 
falling off in business activity. It may 
be a temporary recession but does lead 
us to expect a slight reduction from the 
record traffic of 1923. 

It is not likely, however, that if such 
a reduction occurs it will bring net rail- 
road operating income much below the 
$977 million figure of last year. The per- 
centage of gross revenues consumed by 
operating expenses should be less this 
year. The proportion of locomotives and 
freight cars unserviceable to the total 
owned is now much lower than at the be- 
ginning of 1923, and it should be possible 
for the roads to effect a substantial sav- 
ing on the cost of maintaining their 
equipment. 

Fuel costs as well as the prices of most 
materials and supplies which the rail- 
roads use are now lower than during the 
greater part of 1923 and are likely to re- 
main so. Although some wage increases 
are being granted it is probable that the 
operating ratio for 1924 will be slightly 
below the 78% of last year. This would 
counterbalance the effects of a small re- 
duction in tonnage, and, barring any re- 
adjustment of the rate structure, net 
operating income this year will probably 
again be near the billion-dollar mark. 

Assuming that the railroads will be 
able to sustain or nearly sustain the earn- 
ing power that they demonstrated last 
year, some upward revisions of dividend 
payments are in prospect. A number of 
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roads now in the non-dividend group are 
in a position to commence some distribu- 
tion to their stockholders, many of whom 
have waited patiently over a long period. 
Three of the more promising dividend 
prospects are discussed herewith: 


ATCHISON The Atchison has _ been 

for many years one of 
the most profitable roads in the country. 
The very rapid development of the Pa- 
cific southwest, especially California, has 
enormously increased its earnings. The 
growth of the fruit and vegetable traffic 
originating in that state has been of par- 
ticular importance to this system. The 
population of California is still increas- 
ing at a good pace, and consequently the 
volume of business at the Atchison’s 
western terminus should continue to ex- 
pand. It is the largest system west of 
the Mississippi and serves a tremendous 
territory. 

The company has put back into the 
property in the six years ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1923, approximately $140,000,000. 
All of this has come from earnings, for 
its capitalization has remained practically 
unchanged. It has double-tracked its line 
over the greater part of the distance to 
the coast and has purchased new equip- 
ment entirely out of surplus revenues. 
Few roads have been able to put them- 
selves in a position to take care of the 
trafic demands of the future without 
piling up additional funded debt. 

Atchison has paid dividends on its com- 
mon stock at the uniform rate of 6% 
since 1910. For the last few years earn- 
ings have been running at more than 
double this rate. In 1923, the road had 
a most successful year and net income 
available for dividends was about $15 per 
share. 

Interest on funded debt consumes only 


about 5% of gross revenues, which is an 
exceedingly small percentage. With most 
roads it averages over 10%. Since the 
Atchison’s operating ratio is very low, in 
1923 it was about 72%, earnings on the 
stock are bound to continue at a high 
rate. There is absolutely no doubt that 
the road could easily support a much 
higher dividend than it is now paying. 

A larger distribution has been expected 
for some time, but so far the manage- 
ment has been very conservative in its 
policy. There is still some double-track- 
ing to be done and a change in the divi- 
dend may be delayed until most of this 
is completed. However, it appears only 
a matter of time until the stockhold- 
ers will receive the benefit of the huge 
sums which have been reinvested in 
the property and the time-honored rate 
advanced. 


The Wabash was form- 
erly part of the Gould 
transcontinental system 
and upon the collapse 
of that enterprise suffered from the same 
financial difficulties that fell upon the 
other roads comprising it. It was reor- 
ganized in 1915 and was able to pay divi- 
dends at the rate of 4% on its preferred 
stock in 1917 and through the first half 
of 1918. The following years were very 
unfavorable from an operating stand- 
point, as in the case of most other roads, 
and it was not until 1923 that the Wa- 
bash was able to demonstrate its earnings 
power under normal conditions. 

In that year, gross revenues rose to 
66.6 millions as compared to 57.6 millions 
in 1922. Net operating income more than 
doubled, due to the better control over 
expenses, as evidenced by a much lower 
operating ratio. The net income avail- 
able after the payment of all fixed charges 


WABASH 
PRE- 
FERRED “A” 


amounted to between $8 and $9 per share 
on preferred A stock. 

If these results continue this issue is 
certainly in line for a dividend of at least 
4%. An analysis of operating expenses 
for 1923 leads one to the conclusion that 
with anything like the volume of traffic 
carried last year the Wabash should se- 
cure even better net earnings. 

The condition of equipment is about 
the best on any railroad. In January, 
1924, only 14.3% of locomotives and 2.6% 
of freight cars were in need of repairs. 
The average for the country as a whole 
is about 19% and 7.5%, respectively. Last 
year, the Wabash made up all its deferred 
maintenance on equipment and expenses 
on this item will undoubtedly be mate- 
rially lower this year. 

The stock has already fully discounted 
a 4% rate as it is currently selling at 45. 
Should the directors follow as liberal a 
policy as that which Southern Railway 
took in placing its stock on a 5% basis, 
Wabash would have a further rise. The 
full 5% rate would be warranted by 
the present operating outlook, but 
since the issue is non-cumulative the 
lower rate is more probable. 


COLORADO The Colorado Southern 
SOUTHERN is the only direct line 

between Denver and the 
Gulf of Mexico. The road has its south- 
ern terminus at Fort Worth, but owns a 
half interest in the Trinity & Brazoo 
Valley Railway which gives it a direct 
outlet to the Gulf. Traffic is not particu- 
larly heavy, but except on local business 
the Colorado Southern has no compe- 
tition. 

Since 1908 it has been a subsidiary of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. Out 
of a total of $31,000,000 common stock 

(Please turn to page 1165) 
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-——— Earnings Per Share 


PROSPECTS FOR INCREASED DIVIDENDS AMONG THE RAILS 
Div. 


Recent 
Price 


-—Price Range 
1923-1924 


1921 1922 


$14.70 $12.42 
2.60 16.92 
6.67 10.06 
9.00 


1923+ 
$15.25 
18.50 
15.00 
11.50 


Dividend Payers— Rate 


Atchison .. $6 
Atlantic Coast Line.... 7 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 4 
Louisville & Nash 


Non-Dividend Payers— 
St. Louis Southwestern........ $9.16 
Wabash Pref. A...... ata aiahs 3.02 
St. Louis-San Fran. Pref....... 42.53 
Missouri, Kan. & Texas Pref... 24.504 
Colorado & Southern 
Erie Ist Pref 
Pittsburgh & W. Virginia 


94-105 97-102 99 
110-127 112-122 116 
57- 76 68- 77 72 
85-155*  87- 93 91 


26- 36 33- 43 36 
23- 36 4- 48 

32- 50 49 

25- 45 

17- 45 31 

15- 31 36 

34- 50 45 +4 


$13.25 
9.00 
43.00 
11.70 
4.50 


$7.72 
1.83 
9.60 
17.40 
3.41 
Def. 
2.80 





6.65 


* Before stock dividend. + Estimated. + Includes payments from government on account of guar- 


anty period. 
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Is It Safe to Buy Foreign Securities? 


How This Question Is Answered from 
the Viewpoint of the Small Bond Buyer 


VER since the war there has been 

a growing interest on the part of 

American investors in foreign bond 
issues, as is to be expected in the light 
of existing world economic conditions. 
During the past decade, we have built up 
a vast surplus of wealth and have cor- 
nered one-fourth of the world’s gold sup- 
ply. Other nations, in need of our goods 
and commodities, have not sufficient 
money with which to make purchases. 
What could be more natural than that they 
should seek the means of purchase from 
the one country rich in natural resources 
and oversupplied with loanable funds? 

Considering the problem in a broad 
way there are undoubtedly any number 
of sound reasons why we should extend 
credit to other nations, that is, under 
proper safeguards. History shows us 
plainly that the great lending nations 
have invariably taken the place of leading 
world power. The past glory of Switzer- 
land, The Netherlands, Belgium, France 
and lastly England verifies this. In other 
words, to hold first place in world affairs 
and maintain a dominating position in 
world markets, this country must of ne- 
cessity assume the rdle of lender of credit 
to foreign nations. 

There are also other angles to the sit- 
uation. It is to be remembered that our 
government advanced to its Allies during 
the war upwards of 10 billions of dollars. 
We insist that these debts be paid, not at 
once, of course, but at least eventually. 


Even now payments are being made in 
one instance. More gold is coming into 
the country. In addition, gold is steadily 
coming in payment of goods and products 
of our soil currently purchased, and, as 
matters now stand, there seem to be no 
prospects of incoming gold shipments dis- 
continuing. The United States is slowly 
becoming actual possessor of all the gold 
in the world! 

To appreciate the ultimate outcome of 
such a state of affairs, one must ask of 
himself, “Just what is the use of gold 
except as a medium of exchange? Once 
all the world’s gold has been unloaded 
on us, will foreign nations bother to go 
back to a gold standard? Or will the 
United States become the only gold-using 
country in existence with a supply of the 
metal so large as t> completely upset do- 
mestic business as well as our trade rela- 
tions with the rest of the world?” 

These questions are of greater impor- 
tance than may at first be believed, and 
it behooves us to consider them seriously. 
On the whole, there appears to be but 
one course to be pursued by which this 
nation may avoid an unfavorable situa- 
tion as regards world trade and the debts 
owedtous. That is to aid other nations in 
getting back to a gold standard, and to 
do this requires that we accept more mer- 
chandise or securities, and less gold. 
Certainly we do not need the mer- 
chandise. Our own productive capacity 
is fast becoming greater than necessary 








American investors. 


losses to their holders. 


[USING the past several years THE MAGAZINE OF WALL 
STREET has taken the position that conditions surround- 
ing the foreign bond outlook were so uncertain as to make 
investment in those issues more or less hazardous for small 
That this position was justified may be 
appreciated from the fact that during this period many im- 
portant European and other governmental bond obligations 
have fluctuated in such an erratic manner as to cause large 
A number of bonds, such as German 
issues, in which, against sound advice, many American in- 
vestors preferred to speculate, are now practically worthless. 
We do not see good reason to change our position on foreign 
securities, though certain ones, such as those issued by Great 
Britain and Canada, are sound enough. 
abroad are generally settled, American investors of moderate 
means will find a sufficient number of investment opportuni- 
ties at home without incurring the risk of involving themselves 
in foreign speculations of uncertain value. 


Until conditions 
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for our own needs. Then what next? 
We'll have to accept the securities, or 
else let matters drift along as they are at 
the present time with the outlook for our 
foreign trade dubious at best. 


Who Shall Make the Loans? 


While THE Macazine oF WALL STREET 
has long recognized the necessity of loans 
being made to Europe and other parts of 
the world in order to restore proper 
trade relations and more balanced im- 
ports and exports, it has not ignored the 
fact that up to this time conditions have 
not entirely justified the granting of 
credits. Proper safeguards were not to 
be had, and this is still true to no small 
extent. 

Secondly, it has not been deemed ad- 
visable that the small investors of our 
country, the school teachers, doctors, 
small retailers and others of but average 
means should buy foreign bonds with con- 
ditions as they are. If large corporations 
doing an international business were will- 
ing to accept securities in payment for 
merchandise delivered, or wealthy indi- 
viduals seeking diversification and able to 
risk their funds for the sake of a large 
return, were willing to purchase the va- 
rious bonds of foreign governments, well 
and good, but our advice to others has 
been for the past two years and still is, 
“Keep your funds invested at home until 
world affairs have improved and cur- 
rencies have been stabilized.” 

There are some who profess to believe 
that the foreign bond market now offers 
attractive opportunities, and perhaps it 
does from the speculative standpoint. Yet 
for the investor, seeking non-fluctuating 
securities of established value and peace 
of mind, there are but few bonds in the 
foreign list that could possibly be consid- 
ered at this time. A glance at the accom- 
panying chart showing the price range of 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland 5%4s of 1937 reveals the fact that 
these bonds sold at an average price of 
97% in January, 1922, subsequently ad- 
vancing to above 104% in the averages 
and then gradually declining to below par. 
While this is quite an extensive fluctua- 
tion covering a period of but two years, 
it is to be recalled that the obligations 
of Great Britain have long been consid- 
ered among the premier investments of 
the world. 

The bond issues of other nations have 
shown much greater irregularity in price. 
Government of the French Republic Ex- 
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ternal Gold 8s of 1945, for instance, have 
ranged in market price from as high as 
198 in March, 1922, to an extreme low 
of 90 in November of the same year. It 

safe to say that their erratic move- 
;vents have caused more worry to hold- 
rs of the bonds than the high yield 
ffered has been worth, irrespective of 
\hether the issue will be paid off at ma- 
‘arity or not. If this is true, and we be- 
leve it is, what about the holders of the 
xternal Gold 8s of the Kingdom of the 
erbs, Croats and Slovenes? This bond 
issue was offered in June, 1922, at 95% 
:nd interest and steadily declined to an 
«xtreme low of 53 during the past year, 
r very nearly a 50% depreciation in mar- 
let value without any appreciable change 
1 conditions in the issuing country by 
‘which investors might expect to be able 
to judge the value of their holdings. 
Vhile this issue has subsequently ad- 
vanced in price to around 76 at the pres- 
nt time it is still far below previous 
-vels, and is probably for the most part 
:ow in the hands of bankers and large 
ivestors who are best able to assume the 
isk involved. 


Change in Money Systems 


Prior to the war, the various bond 
ssues of European governments showed 
emarkable price stability although, for 
: long period subsequent to 1898, the gen- 
ral trend was downward, due to world- 
‘ide increase in price levels of commodi- 
es. A stable market resulted from two 
ery obvious factors. First, practically 
ll nations were on a gold standard of 
urrency. The result was that fluctua- 
ions in the normal rates for money were 
ut fractional and seldom reflected in the 
‘rice of government bond issues. 

The situation is entirely different to- 
lay as the reader can perceive from the 
graph of currency fluctuations covering 
the past two years. With rates of ex- 
hange no longer influenced toward sta- 
ility by the gold movements of pre-war 
ears, fluctuations have been very erratic, 
nd, as is usually the case, the prices of 
ond issues of the corresponding govern- 
nents have followed very much in ratio. 
“hus it devolves into the belief that for- 
ign bond prices will not become sta- 
hilized until rates- of exchange have 
ceased to vary over such a wide range. 

Very recently the French franc has re- 
ceived a great deal of support following 
he low price of 3.42 cents reached and 
he granting of a 100 million dollar credit 
o France by a group of American bank- 
rs. Its rise also has been shared by the 
xternal and of course the internal French 
onds. It may be that the franc will be 
tabilized at around present levels thus 
naking for a more stable market for the 
ond issues, but there are many problems 
acing the French government that will 
nake this particularly difficult. 

The nation has expended a great deal 
»£ money for reconstruction which it has 
ong expected to receive from the Ger- 
nan Government in the form of repara- 
ions. This is, of course, nothing more 
han a possibility. Its floating debt is 
‘ery large, and must sooner or later be 
educed. The possibilities of the new 
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taxation and retrenchment program, with 
a real effort probably to be made to bal- 
ance the budget, are worthy of note, but 
have not as yet advanced to the stage 
where France can be said to be perma- 
nently on the financial upgrade. 

The past year has been one of indus- 
trial progress for Great Britain, and the 
estimated visible balance of trade for 1923 
has been placed at a favorable figure of 
203 millions of pounds sterling. How- 
ever, turning to the rate of exchange, we 
find no such improvement. The English 
pound has fallen in value during the past 
fourteen months when measured in gold 
values or compared with the American 
dollar, and while this may be attributed 
to uncertain financial policy rather than 
decreasing production and foreign trade, 


crippled as a result. A new currency has 
been established, “the rentenmark,” but is 
already reported to be declining in value. 
Under the Dawes plan, a new bank of 
issue is proposed for Germany under 
plans which should stabilize German ex- 
change and aid in the securing of credits 
necessary for the revival of commerce 
and industrial activity. It is very likely, 
in the event that the plan is finally adopt- 
ed, that American investors will be called 
upon to supply a good portion of the 
funds needed. 

As previously stated, the greatest need 
in the world today is financial equilibrium 
which could best be accomplished by the 
granting of credits to those countries 
handicapped by a lack of capital. With 
matters as they are, however, the Ameri- 
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it is a matter that must be given consid- 
eration. Something has been said recent- 
ly of Great Britain once again placing its 
currency on a gold basis, but nothing has 
as yet materialized that gives this report 
authenticity. 

Probably nothing has given greater cre- 
dence to the belief that financial equi- 
librium is being restored to the world 
than the amazing improvement that has 
been shown in Austria with the aid of 
foreign credits. This country has been 
able to balance its budget, the crown has 
been stabilized and business within the 
country has been given a new lease of 
life. Nothing could show more plainly 
that the great need of the world at this 
time is a proper amount of credit wisely 
used. 

The course pursued by Germany has 
been just the opposite to that of Austria. 
The paper mark has been allowed to de- 
teriorate in value until it is now entirely 
worthless, and industrial activity has been 


can investor of limited means cannot re- 
gard foreign bond issues, with few ex- 
ceptions, as suitable for their funds. A 
recent survey made by the Department of 
Agriculture shows that foreigners appar- 
ently purchased more than 394 million 
dollars in market value of our securities 
during the past year, and this, at a time 
when money is so badly needed abroad 
Capital has undoubtedly been on flight 
from Europe. Can the small American 
bond buyer be expected to place his funds 
in the securities of nations whose own 
citizens are so diligently seeking invest- 
ments elsewhere? 

There is a bare possibility that the re- 
cent events in world affairs, such as the 
uniformly favorable reception given to 
the Dawes plan, means the turn toward 
better conditions in world trade and 
finance, but until something has mate- 
rialized other than mere plans for better- 
ment, the domestic bond market appears 
to offer the best opportunities to secure 
worth-while investments. 
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BOND BUYERS’ 
(IN ORDER OF PREFERENCE) 
HIGH GRADE 


(For Income Only) 
Non-Callable Bonds: 
Great Northern Genl. 7s, a. 
Atlantic & Danville Ist 4s, 194 
Western Union Telegraph Co. Meise 1936 ececcecece 
New York Edison Co. 6%s, 1941.......... esee ‘ oes 
Canadian Northern Debenture 6%, 1946..... ecccece CD vce 
Delaware & Hudson 7s, 1930 
Bush Terminal Buildings 5s, 1960. 
Callable Bonds: 
Armour & Co. Real Estate 3 1939.. 
nee Light Co. 6s, 1949 
delphia Company 6s, 1944 
Armour & Co. ot Dei. ist 648, 1943. 
Canadian General Electric deb. 6s, 1942. 


Short-Term Bonds: 


Rock Island-Frisco Terminal 5s, 1927 

Columbia Gas & Electric Co. Ist 5s, 1927 

——, St. Louis & Western prior lien 3%s, 1925. 
Southwest Div. Ist mtg. 32s, 1925 

Scaboard & Roanoke Ist 5s, 1926 

St. Louis-San Francisco Series “‘C” 

Dominion ot Canada Internai 628, 1927..... 

Aluminum Company of America 7s, 1925..... 

Bell Telephone Company of Canada 


MIDDLE GRADE 
(For Income and Profit) 


secccccccccccccces(D) sees 


eccccerccccccccees(&).... 
ecccccecccces (@).... 
(b 


eovcccccees(S).o-. 


Railroads: 


Cue | R. R. Ist 5s, 1952 

St. L. & S. F. Prior Lien 4s, 1950. . 

Western Pacific Ist 5s, 1946 

New York, Ontario & Western 4s, 1992 

Erie & Jersey Ist 6s, 1955 

Missour1, Kansas & Texas Prior Lien 5s, 1962 
Kansas City Southern Rfd. and Imp. 5s, 1950 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 6%s, 1931... 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Ist 5s, 1938 
Chesapeake & Ohio conv. 5s, 1946. 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois Gen, 5s, 1951 


Industrials: 


South Porto Rico Ist Mtg. and Col. 7s, 1941 
Sinclair Pipe Line 6s, 1942 
Wilson & Co. Ist 6s, 1941 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 8s, 1941 
International ring - 5s, 1947 
U. S. Rubber 5s, 1 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 1936 
Computing Tabulating & Recording 6s, 1941 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. Ist 6s. 1953 
California Petroleum Corp. 6%s, 1933 
Union Bag & Paper Co. 6s, 1942 

Public Utilities: 
Manhattan Railway Cons. 4s, 1990 
Amer. Water Works & Elect. Corp. Col. 5s, 1934.. 
United Fuel Gas 6s, 1936 
Virginia Railway & Power 5s. 1934. 
Hudson & Manhattan “go 5s, 1957 
Kansas Gas & Electric 6s, 1952 
Havana Elec. Ry. Light & Power 6s, 1054...... 
Montreal Tramways 5s, 194 
Denver Gas & Elec. Ist and Rfd. 5s, 1951 
Utah Power & Light 5s, 1944 ° ° 
Dominion Power Transmission Ist 5s, 1932........ 


SPECULATIVE 
(For Income and Profit) 
Railroads: 

Chicago, Milwaukee & LAA Paul conv. 5s, 2014...,.... 
Erie Genl. Lien 4s, 1996 Pe 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Ist cons. 5s, 1934 ‘ 
St. Louis & San Francisco Adj. Mtg. 6s, 1955........ 
Seaboard Air Line 4s, 1950 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Adj. Mtg. 5s, 1967 
Chicago Great Western Ist 4s, 1959 
Western Maryland Ist Mtg. 4s. 1952. . 
Rock Island, Ark, & Louisiana 1st 4348, 1984. 
lowa Central Ist Mtg. 5s, 1988........eeeeeee- 


Industrials: 
Cuba Cane Sugar 7s, 1930 eccccccccces(C)oe 
Empire Gas & Fuel 7%s, Series “Ae A .. sppbspnenesee :- Spee 
International Mercantile Marine 6s, 1941.........+-++(b).. 


Public Utilities: 
Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit 6s, 1968 
Chicago Railways Ist 6s. 1927 
Hudson & Manhattan Adj. Income 5s, 1987 
Interboro Rapid Transit 6s, 1966. ...... 
Third Avenue Railway Rfd. 4s, 1960. . ‘ 


* Principal and interest guaranteed b 
able in 1936. This represents the num 


standing funded debt was earned, based on earnings during the last five years. 
government payments during period of government operations of railroads. 

(d) Lowest denom., $50. 

e Average last three years. 
g Average last four years 


(b) Lowest denom., $500. 


, $1,000. 
0 or Game (c) Lowest denom., $100 


- f Average last two years 


GUIDE 


77 
76% 
60 


63% 
5634 


Dominion of Canada. ft Callable in 1961. 
of times interest on the companies’ entire out- 


Does not include interest on adjustment bonds. 


Apx. tire funded 
Yield debt 
6.20 2.85 
6.00 esee 
5.60 c 6.85 
3.30 


2.10 
1.85 


3.40 
8.50 
4.40 
7.60 
1.90 
1.40 
i.60 
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IMPORTANT CHANGES IN BOND 
BUYERS’ GUIDE 


LTHOUGH the stock market during 
A the past few weeks has had to with- 

stand terrific pressure, resulting in 
a general recession of prices of a sub- 
stantial character, bond prices remained 
generally firm. There have been a few 
weak spots, due to unfavorable develop- 
ments or outlook of individual companies, 
but these have been the proverbial excep- 
tions to the general rule. 

High grade issues have maintained 
their position. However, while the out- 
look is for continuance of comparatively 
low money rates, there is very little op- 
portunity for any material further ap- 
preciation in the high grade security list. 
It must be borne in mind that a return of 
5% or 5%%, after tax payment, leaves 
a very low net, so that gilt-edge issues 
do not appear far from the peak at pres- 
ent levels. There are still opportunities 
in the market, but in issues well secured 
by assets and earning power and selling 
at prices returning a better yield than 
obtainable from the best securities. 


Changes in the Guide 

Subscribers will observe there have 
been some changes made in the Bond 
Buyers’ Guide. Among the short-term 
notes, the Southern Pacific convertible 
4s of 1929 now return only 5.4%, and the 
Union Pacific convertible 4s of 1927, even 
less, or 5.2%. Accordingly, we have 
eliminated these issues, although they are 
of high investment rank, and substituted 
therefor the Toledo, St. Louis & Western 
prior lien 3%s of 1925, which, at the 
present level of 9714, return 5.9%, and 
the St. Louis-San Francisco 6s, of 1928, 
series “C,” which are selling on a 6% 
basis. 

Among industrials of middle grade, we 
are omitting the B. F. Goodrich 6%s, 
selling at around 95. It is true, these 
bonds are secured by a first mortgage on 
the company’s property. However, con- 
ditions in the rubber and tire industry are 
far from encouraging. The B. F. Good- 
rich Company has not shown a very im- 
pressive earning power under conditions 
in the industry as they now exist, and 
the bond issue is quite substantial com- 

(Please turn to page 1163) 





Copy Free to Readers 


“BOND YIELDS AT A 
GLANCE” 


Readers of THE MAGAZINE 
OF WALL STREET are invited to 
send in names of friends who 
are likely to be interested in 
financial matters. In exchange 
for this courtesy, we shall be 
glad to send free a copy of 
“Bond Yields at a Glance.” This 
valuable set of tables tells you 
in an instant the yield of any 
bond at any price. 
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i wenty-Ninth Lesson 


The Protection of Pyramids 


More About the Location and Adjustment of Stops 
and Incidental Trading to Mark Down Cost 





plying additional capital after making the 
initial commitment. A pyramid involv- 
ing equal units, say 100 shares as a base 
and 100 shares every point up, requires 
additional capital until at least the first 
ten units have been accumulated. 

The accompanying graph shows the 
theory of protecting either of these pyra- 
mids. For absolute protection it is neces- 
sary to keep the stop at or above the 
average cost of all stock accumulated. 
For example, if pyramiding is at the rate 
of 100% of the base every point, the 
average cost is the base price plus 50% 
of the advance, and the stop must be kept 
at or above a level half way between the 
base price and the last high price. Again, 
if pyramiding is at the rate of 10% of 
the base every point up, the average cost 
is the base price plus approximately 35% 
of the advance, and the stop must be kept 


YOME of our students who have read 
‘ the lesson on the theory of pyramids, 
in the issue of March 29, 1924, have 
r quested further discussion regarding 
e proper location of protective stops, 
aid suggestions with regard to incidental 
trading for the purpose of marking down 
the average cost of the accumulated line 
stock. 
In the last discussion of the theory of 
ramids, a table was presented to show 
how a pyramid might be constructed with 
a base of 100 shares and the purchase of 
1)% more every point up. This type of 
ramid was presented because it involved 
ly the capital required for the original 
irchase, the profits of which would sup- 
y a 10% margin on the additional units. 
Assuming that a minimum margin of 
% is required, this is the simplest pyr- 


at or above a level which is about 35% 
of the distance from the base price to 
the last high price. In the first case, the 
average price is indicated by the straight 
line “A”; and in the second case the aver- 
age price is indicated by the curve “B,” 
which becomes almost a straight line after 
the purchase of the first 15 or 20 units. 


An Example 


Observe how this protection would have 
worked in the case of pyramiding South 
Porto Rico Sugar from a base at 40. On 
the line of new high prices, cach dot indi- 
cates the level at which an additional lot 
would have been purchased. Each heavy 
vertical line extending downward from 
this price line, illustrated the amount of 
the reaction at this point. It will be ob- 

(Please turn to page 1172) 
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PYRAMIDS—LOCATION OF STOP TO PREVENT LOSS 


yramiding is 100% of base every point up, avg. cost is base plus 50% of advance, and stop must be half way 
rom base price to market price 
B. If pyramiding is 10% of base every point up, avg. cost is base plus approx. 35% of advance 
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Money, Credit and Business 


Some Basis for Gloomy Business 


Predictions 


What the Business Situation Actually 
Shows—Falling Volume of Production 


at call has been a sporadic but 

striking characteristic of the finan- 
cial situation during the recent past. It 
is not clear as yet whether the low rates 
for call funds will produce any consid- 
erable effect upon charges for commer- 
cial money, although some softening of 
the rate for time funds, as well as of that 
for commercial paper, has at times been 
evident. But this slight drift toward 
lower levels has at no time become suffi- 
ciently positive to be regarded as a factor 
in the situation. 

The rate charged by banks for cus- 
tomers’ loans has not been affected thus 
far. Of principal interest is the question 
whether the great abundance and cheap- 
ness of call funds have been due to a dis- 
tinct slowing down in business demand, 
especially in the interior of the country. 
Up to date, statistical indications warrant 
the opinion that such a recession has 
actually occurred; the current business 
reports are not favorable, and there is 
reason to expect a slump in Spring trade. 


The Price Situation 


Cheapness of money has naturally led 
to some questioning of the price situation, 
the opinion prevailing in some quarters 
that relative lessening of business demand 
would affect price levels in the same way 
that it has affected the charge for the 
volume of money available at call. 

So far as price indexes are concerned, 
they no longer show an approximate sta- 
bility of change, with more than usual 
amount of fluctuation in particular groups. 
Agricultural products have lately tended 
to go slightly lower, and the advance in 
textiles which had been predicted for this 
spring has not materialized; but, on the 
contrary, prices in that field are tending 
lower. 

The latest official price indexes show 
substantially lower price averages. This 
state of things clearly appears from the 
accompanying price diagram which re- 
veals a condition of considerable modifi- 
cation, being thus in line with the status 
that has prevailed during the past few 
weeks. As compared with the price level 
a year ago, the present average is consid- 
erably off. 


U ee catt tas" cheapness of money 


Bonds 


The cheap money situation has tended 
to help the flotation of new securi- 
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ties; and, at the same time, it has ex- 
exerted a stimulating influence upon the 
prices of old bonds. The latter had been 
regarded by many as having been quite 
effectually “stabilized” around the levels 
which existed shortly after the opening 
of March. Recent experience has shown 
that cheaper money can still exert its 
effect in bringing about higher values of 
bond quotations, even the liberty issues 
and gilt-edged corporation bonds advanc- 
ing slightly under its influence. Were it 
to continue, there might be some reason 
tor thinking that bonds will attain a 
slightly better level of value, but here 
again the facts in the situation are against 
a belief in long-continuance of the low 
level. 


Lower Trend of Corporation 
Financing 


What seems much more probable is 
that the withdrawals of funds that are 
now being made by interior banks, dis- 
appointed with the low returns from their 
call loans, will soon put money charges 
back again. It remains true that there is 
a surplus of funds in the country that is 
not much in demand; and that, as long 
as such is the case, the time is favorable 
for the issue of well-secured corporation 
and government loans. The accompany- 
ing diagram shows this tendency toward 
lower costs of credit for corporate enter- 
prise although, as already noted, the drift 
is still very limited. 

Not a few authorities regard the cheap- 
ness of money as largely the result of the 
inflow of gold. Gold is still moving into 
the United States in substantial volume, 
the net balance for the last available 
month being $35,000,000. (February.) 
With the enormous stock of gold already 
on hand, the effect of these further re- 
ceipts is, of course, to increase bank re- 
serves, and to enable commercial banks 
to pay off such obligations as they may 
owe to their city correspondents as well 
as such rediscounts as they may have at 
federal reserve banks—a fact which in 
some measure accounts for the very low 
level of discounted paper now carried at 
the latter banks, 

Latest merchandise returns show that 
we are still maintaining a moderate ex- 
port balance although in February that 
was cut down to a figure of $32,000,000, 
so that there is apparently no prospect of 


a recurrence of the unbalanced state of 
trade of last summer in which we were 
apparently on the point of entering upon 
a period of unfavorable or debtor bal- 
ances as compared with the general aggre- 
gate of other nations, 

The diagram shows that a comfortable 
balance in our favor is being maintained, 
although it of course does not compare 
with the abnormally swollen post-war bal- 
ances in our favor. So long as we main- 
tain a favorable balance and accept gold 
in payment of a substantial part of it, we 
tend to increase the supply of available 
cash here. The tendency of this situa- 
tion, unless otherwise offset, is at least in 
the direction of cheaper interest rates and 
higher commodity prices, although thus 
far that influence has been felt in a minor 
degree only. 


Production of Steel 


As for the business situation, regarding 
which there is now some anxiety, the 
current indexes are less reassuring. The 
latest available wunfilled-order report of 
United States Steel showed a decrease 
of 130,000 tons in the order book. 
Since that time demand has been slightly 
less active, although manufacturing has 
proceeded at fully as high rate as hereto- 
fore, with plants said to be running on a 
90-95% basis. As a matter of fact, the 
activity of most lines of trade is less 
satisfactory, the main complaint being 
found in the hand-to-mouth character of 
the buying. Textile orders are reported 
as coming in small amounts from many 
different sources, indicating that there is 
no overstock or surplus supply of goods 
on the shelves of merchants. 

Automobile companies, in most cases, 
report a falling volume of orders. Building 
is exceptionally active in nearly all parts 
of the country. Retail stores, especially 
the mail-order houses, are doing some- 
what less business. Production as a whole, 
and of course employment in consequence, 
is apparently on a level about as high as 
that which existed at this time a year 
ago but will unquestionably fall off from 
these levels. 

Profit margins naturally shrink under 
conditions such as these described above. 
Very likely second quarter earnings re- 
sults will not be so conspicuously good as 
during the same period of last year. 
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This article will do a good deal toward explaining the shift of 
investment interest to the South. 


Is New England’s Doom Sounded as 
a Textile Centre ? 


The Marvellous Story of the South’s Development as 
One of the World’s Greatest Cotton-Producing Districts 


N the Fall of 1905, this writer, stand- 
ing on the floor of the Augusta (Ga.) 
Cotton Exchange, saw written upon 
a blackboard a set of era-marking fig- 
ures. They were the first to show greater 
consumption of cotton by the mills of the 
South than by the mills of New England. 

The figures then attracted little atten- 
tion either within or without the world 
of cotton. In general they were dis- 
counted. 

“New England still has nearly twice 
as many cotton spindles as are in the 
South and more than twice as many 
looms,” said most persons who commen- 
tated on the figures. “Moreover, more 
installations are being made in New Eng- 
land. There are insuperable limitations 
on the development of cotton manufac- 
turing in the South—atmospheric condi- 
tions, lack of good water for bleaching, 
scarcity of skilled labor and no immigrant 
supply of common labor—and there are 
virtually no limitations on further devel- 
opment in New England.” 

Nobody got excited about the matter 


By AARON HARDY ULM 


then. Southerners were not notably opti- 
mistic concerning the future of their com- 
paratively new industry; New Englanders 
were far from pessimistic concerning the 
future of their old and still first industry. 


New England Concerned 


Now, however, nearly everybody con- 
cerned is more or less excited about it. 
Industrial New England, where the man- 
ufacture of cotton goods has been for a 
hundred years or more the leading enter- 
prise, is very much excited about it. For 
the trend which first expressed itself de- 
cisively in the consumption figures for the 
cotton year of 1904-05 has continued at 
ever accelerating speed. Today, the South 
has almost as many installed cotton spin- 
dles as are in New England. Southern 
mills are consuming over 30 per cent more 
cotton than is absorbed by New England 
mills. In fact, the South is manufactur- 
ing about one-third of the cotton pro- 
duced there. Lately, active spindles in 
the South have outnumbered those in 























COTTON PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 

American Consumption by Consumption by 

Year Production Southern Mills New England Mills 
ike ere wane eames 2,063,915 bales 71,000 bales 158,708 bales 
ee ee 2,469,093 “ 78,840 “ 430,603 “ 
are eee 5,387,052 “ 93,553 “ 567,403 “ 
een 3,011,996 “ 68,702 “ 551,250 “ 
See 5,755,359 “ 188,748 “ 1,129,498 “ 
ae 7,472,511 “ 538,895 “ 1,502,177 “ 
DE deveedeecseedences 9,507,786 “ 1,523,168 “ 1,909,498 “ 
i cid¢udekwedsceweee 10,386,209 “ 2,292,333 “ 2,016,386 “ 
See ee re 16,738,241 “ 3,193,353 “ 2,251,041 “ 
ST scvneeess evadeawie 11,920,625 “ 3,714,403 “ 2,418,828 “ 
Seer rere rs 8,360,153 “ 3,977,847 “ 1953,158 “ 

ACTIVE COTTON SPINDLES 
In the In Southern In New England 
United States Mills Milis 
Se ee eee 2,284,631 180,927 1,597,394 
Sa 3,998,022 264,571 2,958,536 
Dt ckpensdnesaaeasesnaaeel 5,235,727 324,052 3,858,962 
tn Caskiirkinwhensae dawns 7,132,415 327,871 5,498,308 
SD éaketacswretansceaseued 10,653,435 561,360 8,632,087 
a ee ee 14,384,180 1,570,288 10,934,297 
eee eee 19,372,232 4,367,688 13,171,377 
Be 28,266,862 10,494,112 15,735,086 
EE A eens oe 31,964,235 12,955,712 17,100,615 
SE diana a heed eueeers ane 38,480,953 15,230,983 18,287,424 
A Are een, eer 35,707,738 15,906,165 17,938,805 
RD icicckcamiiaanwene 16,254,183 16,080,133 
Be GE Ov cscbascencietees 16,346,206 15,267,851 
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New England. In terms of spindle hour 
Southern mills are going considerably b« 
yond those of New England. 

In January,, 1924, there were in plac 
in Southern mills a total of 16,812,% 
spindles. This is an increase of abot 
750,000 since July, 1922. In New Englan 
in January of this year there were i 
place 18,896,570 cotton spindles. In Jul; 
1922, there were 18,856,339 cotton spin 
dles in place in New England. The in 
crease has been only 40,000. 

These figures come from the U. S. Cen 
sus Bureau. Statistics put forward b 
that bureau show that in January 3,628 
719 New England spindles were idle, In 
the Southern States only 476,700 wer 
idle. 

These figures, however, do not neces 
sarily mark the differing degrees of aver 
age prosperity enjoyed by Southern and 
New England mills. The peculiar relation 
with their help often causes Southern 
mills to operate at a loss when plants 
would be closed down if in New England 

This and many other fundamental fac- 
tors, which differ in the two sections 
make it all but impossible to draw more 
than quantitative comparisons between 
cotton manufacturing in the South and 
New England. These factors are so m 
merous and important that the mill ow: 
ers of the two sections find it advisab! 
to support different general organizations 


Ownership-Management .in South 

with 
with 
more 


These fundamentals have to do 
organization, with financing, and 
operation. Southern mills partake 
of community enterprises than do New 
England mills. Generally those who or- 
ganized them still are in direct touch with 
operations. In the American Cotton Ma 
ufacturing Association, the Southern cot- 
ton mills’ general organization, you wil 
find actual onwers still predominant. 1! 
the National Cotton Manufacturing Asso 
ciation, which is the Northern organiza- 
tion, you will find operating executiv« 
who generally are not owners predomi- 
nant. 

New England mills are financed differ- 
ently, as a rule, from Southern mills 
They are not covered usually by pre 
ferred stock, much of which outstand 
against Southern mills. New England 
mills often are built from earnings from 
other and older mills, with the result tha‘ 
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capitalizations of many com- 
panies are far below the worth 
of plants. New England mills 
being older, cost less as a rule 
and don’t have to earn as large 
profits as Southern mills. 
The Appleton Company of 
Lowell, for example, oper- 
ates 120,000 spindles on a 
siock capitalization of $600,- 
(00 par value. It therefore 
rays dividends of 40 to 60%. 


GEORGIA 


he worth of its property is CONNECTICUT 
£2,000,000 or more. Southern ALABAMA 
mills usually are capitalized MAINE 


illy, probably in many in- 
stances capitalized beyond ac- 
tial investment. Hence it is 
:'l but impossible to draw, 
om evidence afforded by 
vidends, a correct compari- 
m of earning power between 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


1e mills of the two sections. GEORGIA 
However, it generally is SOUTH CAROLINA 
greed that the net profits ALABAMA 
arned by cotton mills have MASSACHUSETTS 


veraged higher in the South 
han in New England, cer- 
iinly so during recent years. 
)therwise the development 
f the industry would not 
have gone on there so much 
ore rapidly. 

Contrary to notions held in 
nany quarters, this develop- 
nent, so far, has been pro- 
noted predominantly by Southerners, 
arring, of course, highly skilled help 
taken almost wholly from New England 
n the beginning but only slightly now. 

In North Carolina, which leads the 
South in cotton manufacturing, it is esti- 
mated that only 4 per cent of the capi- 
tal invested in cotton mills there came 
from the North. In South Carolina where 
outside capital in cotton mills attains 
highest proportional mark, it is estimated 
authoritatively that Northern interests 
hold not more than 20 per cent of all. 
New England’s cotton-mill investment in 
the South probably does not exceed 10 
per cent of all cotton-mill values in that 
section. 

New England, however, has shared in 
the development of Southern cotton mills 
practically from the beginning of the in- 
dustry there. Several of the large New 
England companies own and operate mills 
in both sections; such as the Dwight 
Manufacturing Company, the Massa- 
chusetts Cotton Mills, the Merrimac Man- 
ufacturing Company, Amory Brown & 
Company, The Manville Jenks Company, 
the Pacific Mills, the Wellington-Sears 
Company, and several others. 

Others share with Southern 
the ownership of numerous Southern 
mills. In fact, Northern capital going 
into cotton mills in the South usually has 
preferred going in this way. 

There is invested in Southern mills con- 
siderable Northern capital which is not 
interested in New England mills, such as 
is in the mills operated by Marshall Field 
& Company of Chicago. Henry Ford is 
now thinking of erecting a large mill in 
South Carolina. 

The development largely by Southern- 
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interests 


RHODE ISLAND 


CONNECTICUT 
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ers themselves of cotton manufacturing 
in the South will seem less singular when 
it is remembered that there has been at 
least a nucleus of the industry there al- 
most since cotton manufacturing was be- 
gun in this country. The writer is fa- 
miliar with a mill at Graniteville, S. C., 
which has been in operation for 90 years. 
Others that probably were established 
earlier are still remembered in the South. 
Yet in 1880 the South had only a few 
more than a half million spindles, as 
against more than eight and a half mil- 
lion in New England. Since then the 
South’s spindleage has grown at the rate 
of from a half to two and three millions 
a year. 


Cotton Mill Trend to South 


Until about ten years ago New Eng- 
land’s spindleage grew at about the same 
rate as the South’s. But since 1912 the 
South’s has increased nearly 40 per cent, 
and New England’s only about 4 per cent. 
During the last two or three years new 
installations have only about equalled 
abandonments in New England. During 
the three years of 1919, 1920, 1921, forty- 
one new cotton mills were erected in the 
South. In Massachusetts, where one- 
third of the country’s and about 75 per 
cent of New England's spindles hum, only 
nine mills were erected during that pe- 
riod. 

Replacements of and additions to New 
England cotton-mill organizations are now 
trending quite definitely—and, to New 
Englanders, alarmingly—Southward. 

There has been and is very little actual 
“moving” of mills, but there has been and 
is some. The Jenks interests moved 50,- 
000 spindles from Pawtucket, R. I. to 
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Gastonia, N. C., and is now 
moving another mill, These 
are to be devoted to coarse 
work, supplementary to the 
mills which remain in Paw- 
tucket. The Pacific Mills also 
have moved a small plant to 
the South. 

No one expects much ac- 
tual moving of mills to take 
place, which means that cot- 
ton manufacturing will con- 
tinue on a large scale in New 
England for at least a long 
time to come. But New Eng- 
land mill owners who are 
building newly are now about 
as avid concerning the advan- 
tages of the South in cotton 
manufacturing as are South- 
wy erners themselves. 

“Leaving aside all political 
considerations of the subject 
and dealing only with the re- 
sults of personal investiga- 
tion,” writes Ashmun Brown 
who recently made an ex- 
haustive study of the subject 
for the Providence, R. L, 
Journal, “it may be set down 






From “Textiles and Their Products,” issued by the U. S. as an absolute fact that the 
Bureau of the Census in 1923. 
Since 1919 the tendencies here illustrated have continued 
to operate along the same lines, even more positively than 
before that year. 


New England cotton manu- 
facturer today, who is not 
investigating conditions in the 
South with a view of estab- 
lishing himself there, or at 
least with a view of determining the ad- 
visability of so doing, is the exception and 
not the rule. In the past two months, the 
Piedmont section, stretching through the 
Carolinas and into Georgia, in which sec- 
tion the great development has taken 
place, has fairly swarmed with New Eng- 
land manufacturers or their agents mak- 
ing inquiries.” 

The New England finishing concerns 
seem to be most active in this direction. 
For a long time, it was believed that this 
branch of cotton manufacturing could not 
be carried on in the South, which used to 
send all and now sends considerable of its 
yarn and cloth to New England to be 
bleached. 

Chemistry has overcome the obstacle to 
finishing operations in the South. Water, 
which in its natural state is unsuitable for 
the purpose there, can be purified. It is 
still doubted, however, that it can be used 
economically for the higher grades of 
work. For the lower grades it is being 
used successfully, as demonstrated by the 
number of New England concerns which 
have or are setting up plants in the South. 
The Lowell Bleachery has just erected 
a plant at Griffin, Ga., to handle towels 
which are made in the mills there. The 
Pacific Mills have set up a large bleach- 
ery at Greenville, S.C. The United States 
Finishing Company plans to set up one, 
probably in Texas. There is a slight ten- 
dency on the part of other New England 
interests to establish themselves in South- 
ern areas beyond the present textile de- 
velopment. The Parkhill Manufacturing 
Company, of Fitchburg, Mass., recently 
purchased a spinning mill in Arkansas. 
This concern also has bought and pro- 

(Please turn to page 1161) 
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Which Is the Most Promising 
Dividend-Paying Stock in 
Fach Leading Industry? 


Building 


In this Articl 
” —_ Tobacco 


Automobile Accessories 
Leather and Shoe 


A STAFF ANALYSIS 


HIS is the third and last of a series of articles 
arising from a special investigation into the 
merits of leading dividend-paying stocks. As 
in the first two instalments of this series of articles, 
members of the staff of THE MAGAZINE OF WALL 
STREET were requested to give their selections of 
the most promising stocks they could find in each 
of the leading industries whose securities are rep- 
resented on the New York Stock Exchange. 
The following set of requirements had to be 
adhered to in each selection: 
1) The stock had to be a dividend-payer. 
2) It had to offer a good yield of around seven per 


cent or over, though exceptions were permitte1 
where circumstances warranted. 
3) It had to offer a reasonable opportunity fcr 


profit. 
4) It had to represent a big, well-established con - 


pany. 
5) The dividend had to be reasonably well secureu. 
6) The stock had to have a good market. 

It is important to recognize that no attempt has 
been made in this series toward selecting issues 
on a purely speculative basis. The purpose was 
essentially to pick that dividend-paying stock in 
each leading industry which in comparison with 

others in that industry seemed to pos- 
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| sess the most attractive qualities for long- 
'  yange investment. Incidentally, it is weil 
worth noting that purchases of all specu- 
lative securities might as well be deferred 
at this time in view of prevailing market 
uncertainty. When the market shows signs 
of recovery, however, the issues selected 
in this series should be among the first 
to give a good account of themselves, as 
they are naturally in a strong position. 


_ 
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1—U. S. Realty & Improvement 





The Unusual Position of 
U.S. Realty Preferred 


Offering an 18-Month 
Call on the Common 


N my investigation of the position of 
securities related to the building indus- 
tries, I have discovered that there are 

a number of sound issues, several of whic 
are indubitably attractive from a long- 
- range view-point. This has made it diffi- 

cult to select any one of these issues as 
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representing the most attractive possibility. Nev- 
ertheless, admitting the excellent quality of such 
stocks as Otis Elevator and American Radiator, I 
h ve selected the preferred stock of U. S. Realty as 
b ing my choice of a sound stock, with considerable 
p omise for enhancement in value. Inasmuch as 
tle circumstances surrounding this issue are out 
o: the ordinary, they merit detailed description 
wiich is offered in the following: 

U. S. Realty preferred is a convertible issue, 
ec avertible share for share up to November 1, 
1:25, into the common stock now on an annual 
dividend basis of $8. The preferred pays $7 per 
share. The common at current prices is selling at 
ayound 98, the preferred at about 102. At first 
giince, it would appear that the $7 preferred at 
1(2 is dearer than the $8 common at 98. True, 
tl > yield on the preferred is smaller, but there are 
m iny compensating features. 

[In the first place, the preferred stock of this 
cc npany is the senior capital obligation and is the 
first charge against net earnings. It is thus closer 
to earnings than the common and therefore in a 
sa‘er investment position. At the same time, 
through its convertible feature, it gives investors 
ar opportunity up to November 1, 1925, of sharing 
in the profits of the company as they are distrib- 
uted to common stockholders. 

Furthermore, any market appreciation in the 
conmon, up to November 1, 1925, would be pro- 
portionately reflected in the preferred stock which 
is convertible into the junior shares. Thus, while 
the preferred stockholder would be temporarily 
foregoing the higher yield obtainable on the com- 
mon, he would place himself in a position to share 
in its market fortunes for about a year and a half. 
In other words, the buyer of the preferred has a 
“call” on the common up to the time the 
conversion privilege expires, without extra 
cost to himself. 

In the event of a general market de- 
cline, it is true that both issues would go 
lower, but the preferred stock would soon 
be supported by its investment value. 

So far as the company itself is con- 
cerned, it is only necessary to repeat what 
hes frequently been said in these pages. 
U. S. Realty is an extremely successful 
owner and operator of large office build- 
ings in the Wall Street district of New 
York. It holds other real estate in large 
quantities and its equities in George Ful- 
ler Construction Co. has produced and is 
producing large profits. During the past 
three years, including subsidiary profits, 
it has earned the equivalent of $45 a share 
o: the common stock, or an average of 
about $15 a year, nearly twice the present 
dividend rate on the common. Total cur- 
rent assets are nearly six times current 
liabilities. Financial position is sound and 
character of management extremely high- 
grade. 

U. S. Realty convertible preferred is my 
selection as the most promising stock in 
the building industry, because it possesses 
the unusual combination of high invest- 
ment value and possibilities of market 
erhancement, at the same time affording 
the generous yield of around 7%.—E. D.K. 
for APRIL 26, 1924 


ENDICOTT-JOHNSON'S FIVE- YEAR. RECORD 


2—Endicott- Johnson Corporation 





Unusually Good Record of 
Leading Shoe Manufacturer 


Not Seriously Affected by Present Unfavora- 
ble Conditions in Leather and Shoe Industry 


ONDITIONS are such in the leather and shoe 
industry at the present time that this security 
group as a whole does not appear to be in an 

attractive position. The demand for hides, leather 
and, lastly, shoes, is not very encouraging and 
prices are depressed. Because of these circum- 
stances, the picking of the most promising divi- 
dend-paying common stock depends upon finding 
the issue that yields a good return and can surely 
weather the current difficulties in the industry. 

A choice lies between the common stock of the 
International Shoe Co. and that of Endicott-John- 
son. The former is quoted around 75 to yield but 
5.3% on the current annual $4 dividend rate. 
Earnings on the common stock were around $9.50 
a share in each of the past two years and came 
to but $3.35 a share on the outstanding common 
in 1921. The writer cannot easily find justifica- 
tion for an early increase in the dividend rate on 
International Shoe common unless earnings show 
a marked gain during the current year, which is 
altogether unlikely. 

Compared with International Shoe, the earnings 
of Endicott-Johnson have been more favorable. In 
1921 the company showed a net profit from opera- 
tions equivalent after preferred dividends to $9.50 


NET WORKING CAP 


NET INCOME 


JALES 


1920 1921 


| 
| 











WHAT TIMKEN HAS EARNED IN THE 
PAST NINE YEARS 


Earned per 
Year Net Income Sbare* 
$4,671,000 $3.90 
6,184,000 5.10 
2,453,000 2.05 
1,821,000 1.50 12,900 
4,778,000 3.95 12,900 
2.05 12,900 
1.90 12,900 
6.54 1,200,000 
6.75 1,200,000 


Common 
2,000 shs. 
2,000 
2,000 


capitalization. 








Outstanding Capitalization 
Preferred 


* Earnings per share on common stock figured on present basis of 


sibilities of appreciation in value if held 
for investment over a period of time. The 
present unfavorable outlook for the shoe 
and leather industry, as well as the. unset- 
tlement in all industrial issues, must be 
taken into consideration, however, and be- 
cause of these factors a purchase should be 
deferred until the situation has cleared up 
somewhat.—J. M. 


— 





3—The Timken Roller Bearing Co. 





A Leader in the Auto 


Accessories Group 
Can Large Current Earnings 














a share on the common stock. This figure rose to 
$12.45 in the following year. Due to the marked 
decline in hide and leather prices during 1923, and 
the fact that Endicott tans its own leather supply, 
it was forced to write off heavy inventory losses, 
bringing net earnings down to 4.1 millions for the 
past year, or $7.95 a share on the 404,000 shares 
of common now outstanding. Nevertheless, the 
present annual $5 dividend was covered by a fair 
margin, yet the stock is selling around 58 to yield 
8.6%, evidently reflects the investment public’s 
belief that earnings will not be so favorable during 
the current year. 

It must be admitted that there is some basis for 
this belief. . Although factories are now reported 
to be running around 90% of capacity, there is 
little doubt but what sales are on the down-grade. 
Due to the fact that inventory losses are improb- 
able this year, however, as extremely low prices 
prevail for hides and leathers, the company might 
easily earn its dividend on a much smaller volume 
of business. 

On the whole, the outlook for Endicott-Johnson 
is just as promising as that for International Shoe 
or other companies in the industry, and all things 
considered, Endicott common is undoubtedly the 
most attractive stock indhis group. The company 
should have no trouble overcoming the difficulties 
that may be imposed due to decreasing sales. It 
has a very dominant position in the industry as 
the largest manufacturer of medium-grade shoes 
in the world and can be expected to hold its share 
of the shoe business. . 

Financial condition is sound, with net working 
capital of 21.5 millions, or the largest amount ever 
reported. Current assets and current liabilities, 
as of December 31, 1923, were in the ratio of 2.4 
to 1. The only unfavorable item in the balance 
sheet was bank loans of 10 millions; but as the 
company has no funded debt, this is not to be 
considered as a serious detriment to operations. 
The company has a profit-sharing plan in effect 
with employees which provides that all earnings in 
excess of $5 a share will be divided equally. While 
this curtails possible profits, it is a stabilizing fac- 
tor as regards labor, particularly at a time such 
as now. 

The conclusion is that this security is the most 
promising in its respective group and offers pos- 
1122 


Be Expected to Continue? 


HIS company has a definite advantage over 

many other manufacturers of auto accesso- 

ries. While its principal product, Timi:en 
Tapered Roller Bearings, are used to greatest 
extent in automotive vehicles, they are also used 
more or less extensively in all kinds of machinery 
and industrial appliances, such as conveyors, 
pumps, elevators, fans, lathes, roller coasters, 
paper - mill machinery, etc. In other words, the 
company has a somewhat diversified demand for 
its product, more so than the producers of auto- 
mobile wheels, speedometers and the like. Fur- 
thermore, a fairly large renewal demand exists 
for bearings. Replacements form a fairly impor- 
tant part of Timken’s business, thus enabling it 
to be even less dependent on original equipment 
demand. 

Just these factors, as well as the definite superi- 
ority of its product, has enabled the company to 
show a rather stable earning power, especially for 
an industry that is noted for its ups and downs. 
On an original capitalization of 2,000 shares of 
capital stock, net income ran as high as 6.1 million 
dollars in 1916, or the equivalent of more than 
three thousand dollars a share. In 1918, capitali- 
zation was increased to 12,900 shares of common 
and 66,000 shares of 7% preferred stock, and even 
in this year, which was a particularly difficult one 
for auto accessory manufacturers, due to forced 
curtailment of output, Timken reported net of 1.8 
million dollars. Then again in 1921, another dis- 
couraging year, profits amounted to more than 2.2 
million dollars. During the follewing year, out- 
standing capitalization was changed, the preferred 
stock being redeemed and common increased to 1.2 
million shares of no par value. 

On the present basis of capitalization, earnings 
have averaged $3.75 a share for the past nine 
years, which is an unusually high rate in view of 
the rapid growth of the business and great in- 
crease in outstanding stock. The best showing of 
the period was made in the year just ended. Net 
came to 8.0 millions, or the equivalent-of $6.75 4 
share, thus covering the present regular dividend 
of $3 annually more than twice, and allowing {for 
the 25 cents extra paid in the last two quarters of 
1923 and the first quarter of the current year. 

In addition to the large earnings shown in the !ast 
few years, the company has made more than ade 
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4—Tobacco Products Corp. 





HOW TOBACCO PRODUCTS’ INCOME 
IS DERIVED 


Dividends on 290,000 shares United Cigar Stores stock 


at present rate of $12 per share par annum 


Balance available for common 


Number of shares of common stock outstanding... 
Earnings per share on common 


* Without including earnings from other liquid assets. 





Yearly rental from American Tobacco lease............ $2,500,000 


$5,980,000 
Dividends at rate of $7 a share on 448,000 class A stock 3,136,000 





Why Tobacco Products 


“A” is Attractive 


Effect of the American Tobacco Lease 
on the Stock—Unusually High Yield 


T has been very difficult to choose one to- 
bacco stock as outstanding from others 
representing the industry. When such 

sound issues as American Tobacco, Loril- 
lard and others are considered, it will be 
seen that to decide upon any single one 
as offering the greatest promise is by no 
means a simple task. In this particular 
case, the writer has preferred to choose 














Tobacco Products “A” stock because of its 





quate allowances for depreciation and maintenance. 
For example, in the last balance sheet, as of Decem- 
ber 21, 1923, plants and equipment were carried 
at 6.5 million dollars, and yet an independent ap- 
praisal made of the properties as of June 30, 1922, 
showed their true value to be nearer 12 millions. 
Depreciation allowance for last year alone amount- 
ed to 1.1 million, or more than 16% on the com- 
pany’s own property valuation. 

Financial condition is exceptionally good, with 
net working capital of 12.9 millions and cash on 
hand together with marketable securities being 
more than twice all current liabilities. The out- 
look for the current year’s business is also favor- 
able in spite of changing conditions in the automo- 
bile industry. While net may fall below last year’s 
figure, the company should have no difficulty earn- 
ing 6 millions, or $5 a share, during 1924, and 
there are good possibilities of the extra being con- 
tinued throughout the year. 

Timken’s strong position in its field of activity, 
and good record of earnings, together with favor- 
able prospects for the future, make the stock at- 
tractive at present prices around 36. The yield on 
the regular disbursement is 8.3% and over 11% 
when the quarterly extra is included. Everything 
considered, this issue appears to offer far better 
possibilities than any other in the auto accessories 
group at this time.—A. T. M. 


unusual position in regard to the American 
Tobacco lease. The principal reasons for selection 
are as follows: 

In the latter part of 1923, Tobacco Products Cor- 
poration’s manufacturing properties were leased 
to the American Tobacco Co. for 99 years. As a 
result of this lease, Tobacco Products was trans- 
formed from an operating company into a holding 
company. As it no longer has any operating diffi- 
culties of its own to contend with, the stability of 
its earnings naturally depends upon the conditions 
surrounding the companies from which its income 
is derived. 

Under the terms of the American Tobacco lease, 
Tobacco Products will receive between 11 and 12 
million dollars in cash, and in addition an annual 
income of 2.5 millions. In view of the fact that 
the American Tobacco Co. earns from 18 to 20 
million dollars a year, this guarantee is adequately 
protected for the life of the lease. 

Tobacco Products’ only other important source 
of income comes from dividends on the United 
Cigar Stores common stock, of which 290,000 
shares are held. Dividends at the present time 
are being paid at the rate of $12 a share per 
annum, which brings to Tobacco Products’ trea- 
sury $3,482,000 yearly. United Cigar Stores in 
1923 earned $13.50 a share on its stock. Earnings 
for the past eight years have averaged $12.62 a 

(Please turn to page 1170) 








TOBACCO 


Tobacco Products 
“A” 


Recent Price $85 

Dividend 7 

Yield 8.2% 
$7.90+ 


Earned on Market Price 9.4% 


t Not including Extras. 
§ On common. 





SUMMARY OF THIRD INSTALMENT 
The Most Attractive Stock in Each Leading Industry* 


* Previous issues contained: Railroad, Rail Equipment, Steel, Sugar, Chain Systems, Department 
Stores, Public Utilities, Oil, Mining, Automobiles. 


t Does not represent present and prospective earning power. 


AUTO 


SHOE & LEATHER ACCESSORIES 


U. S. Realty Endicott-Johnson — Timken Roller B’g 
Preferred Common Capital Stock 


“— $58 $35 


5 3t 
6.8% 9.6% 8.5% 
$13.76§ 


( $6.84 $6.75 
13.5% 11.4% 19.3% 


BUILDING 
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The Future of Ten Market Leaders 


Temporary and Permanent Leaders in the Market—Proper 
Position of Investors Towards Present Market Bell-Wethers 


ARKETS like men have their lead- 

ers. And like leaders of men the 

leaders of market change from 
year to year or decade to decade. It is 
of importance for the investor and pur- 
chaser for profit to know and study the 
market leaders for two reasons. The first 
is that the action of the market leaders 
affords an excellent guide to the general 
trend of the market as a whole, and sec- 
ondly, market leaders furnish the best 
media for profit, provided their actions 
are correctly interpreted. For, as their 
designation indicates, they lead the mar- 
ket upwards or downwards. 

Which are the market leaders of to- 
day and why are they market leaders? 
Before answering that question it is per- 
tinent to point out that the entire char- 
acter of the market has changed in the 


last decade. Up to the time of the war, 
the rails dominated the market head and 
shoulders. Twenty years ago, Pennsyl- 
vania, Atchison, Union Pacific, Reading, 
Erie, St. Paul and Union Pacific were 
recognized rail bell-wethers of the list, 
while on the industrial side Amalgamated, 
U. S. Steel common and preferred, and 
American Sugar Refining led. 

In 1913, there were 19 rails in which 
there were transactions of more than a 
million shares during the year and only 
six industrials whose total transactions 
exceeded the millicn-share mark. 

Ten years later, in a comparatively quiet 
year, the rails still dominated with Read- 
ing, Union Pacific, Southern Pacific, Ca- 
nadian Pacific, Erie, Lehigh Valley and 
Pennsylvania as leaders in the rail group, 
and U. S. Steel common, Amalgamated 
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Two Best Articles! 


The School for Traders & Investors of THE MAGAZINE OF 
WALL STREET offers two prizes of $50 each for the best ar- 
ticles on either of these two subjects: 

(1) The Best Investor I Ever Knew— 
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Copper and American Can common the 
industrial leaders. 


Growth of New Ind-stries 


In the decade following 1913 the lead- 
ership of the rails passed away and was 
succeeded by the leadership of the indus- 
trials. Repression of railroading by state 
and national legislation, together with 
growing industrial combination and the 
impetus given to the industrial group by 
the Great War, brought this about. An- 
other important factor was the tremen- 
dous development in the oil and automo- 
tive industries neither of which figured 
importantly in the market twenty or even 
ten years ago. 

In addition, owing to the growth of our 
material prosperity and our increasing in- 
terest in world affairs in the last decade, 
our securities markets broadened out tre- 
mendously. 

So that instead of a few market leaders 
there now are a multitude of issues which 
might qualify under the head of market 
leadership. Last year, for instance, there 
were fifty-seven issues in which trans- 
actions totaled more than a million shares. 
Of those issues, only seven were rails. 
Among the first ten leading stocks in 
point of volume of trading in 1923 there 
was only one rail, which was seventh on 
the list. Those ten leaders with their to- 
tal of transactions last year were as fol- 
lows: 

1923 Total 
Transactions 


American Can, common 

U. S. Steel, common 

Studebaker, common 

Baldwin, common 

Pan American “B” 

Marland Oil 

Southern Railway, common.... 

Sinclair Consol. common 

General Motors, common 

Producers & Refiners, common. 3,559,580 


To be truly a market leader, a stock 
must be representative of its industry, it 
must be widely distributed and must be 
a favorite speculative medium. When an 
issue reflects its own affairs more than 
the affairs of its industry as a whole, it 
ceases to be a true market leader. That 
is one of the chief reasons why market 
leaders change. American Sugar Refin- 
ing at the time was representative of the 
sugar industry as a whole, but is no longer 
so. The same observation is true of New 
Haven among the rails, 


Steel Common the Ideal Leader 


For many years, Steel common has 
been the almost undisputed leader of mar- 
ket leaders. At times, as in 1922, when 
Studebaker headed the list of most active 
stocks, and last year, when American Can 
common held that position, Steel common 
has had to take second place. But over 
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a period of twenty-five years its record 


as a market leader is uncontested. 
Back in 1913, trading in Steel preferred ARKE STOR TEN A 5 
exceeded the trading in Steel common by M K T HI T Y OF CTIVE TOCKS 
more than a million shares. At that time, 125 150 
both the senior and junior Steel issues : 
were regarded as speculative. As the 
Steel Corporation increased the assets be- toe AMER. CAR 
hind its securities the preferred stock ‘ 
gradually passed out of brokerage offices ra 
and into the strong boxes of investors. 
In other words, it changed from a spec- 
ulative to an investment issue. Last year 50 
the transactions of Steel preferred were 
less than 134,000 shares. The same proc- 
ess is taking place in the common stock, 
though it is much slower owing to the 
amount of common stock outstanding and 
also because the common stock when 
originally issued was entirely “water.” 
At the present time the “floating sup- STUDEBAKER BALDWIN 
ply” of Steel common is less than at any = & 
previous time in the company’s history. 
On December 31, last, the floating supply 
was 20.62% of the entire issue, a new low 
record and comparing with 26.28% a year 
previous. The exact total of the floating 
supply on December 31, last was 1,048,318 
which is ample for all trading purposes. 
When the floating supply becomes so les- 
sened that instead of moving an eighth ¥ 
at a time the stock moves a quarter be- x 7 - = et Det fa 2 
tween sales or perhaps more, then Steel 
common will cease to be a favorite trad- 
ing medium and will cease to be a mar- PAN AMER'B MARLAAD OIL 
ket leader. That time, however, seems a Listed Dec 10,1919 Listed 1921 
long way off at this writing. Atchison 
is a good example of a stock which over 
a period of years has graduated from the 
speculative to the investment class. 


“Can” Common Among the First 


V.5. STEEL 








The stock of a company which is stand- 3 Stock Ono 1% pnd ii shock 
ing still or marking time is not likely to 4° Ih- += 
be a market leader for there is no in- 
centive to either buy or sell it. The stock 
of a company which is building for the 
future, especially one that is not on a divi- 
dend basis, is a logical candidate for mar- 
ket leadership. SOUTHERN RAILWAY 

American Can common is a case in 
point. Sixteen years ago, the common 
stock of this company kicked around be- 
tween 4 and 10 and there were none so 
poor as to do it reverence. The com- 
pany, however, had able management who 
believed in its future and had the brains 
and energy to make their plans come true. 
Incidentally, Wall Street is no closed 
book to the company’s backers who are 
adept in “making a market.” As a re- 
sult “Can” common has enjoyed a very 
active market for many years. 

Back in 1913, it was the third indus- GENERAL MOTORS 
trial market leader and last year topped PROD. & REFIN 
the industrial list with transactions of Listed Sept 4.1921 
nearly 7,000,000 shares. While there were 
accrued dividends on the preferred stock 
that issue was a speculative favorite, but 
since the payment of .back dividends the ? cap ete 
senior issue has passed into the invest- 20 
ment class. Can common still remains one 
of the most active stocks on the list and 
its movements are always watched care- rr. [ 
fully by trained market observers. This 8 ore = ge oR ee | 
year it established a high record price o Brcgel ite AG) — . 0 eet ve. 
of 12254, but at this writing is one of 195 6 ‘17 18 19 ‘20 ‘21 ‘22 ‘23 ‘24° 1915 '16 17 18 19 20 2 ‘22 
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American Republics Corp. 
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Jordan Motor Car 


Gold Dust Corp. 








Newcomers on the N. Y. Stock 
Exchange 


What Does Listing on the “Big Board” 
Mean?—The Position of Five Companies 


HE number of companies whose 

stocks are listed on the New York 

Stock Exchange continues to grow. 
In 1923, the common stocks of forty-two 
new companies were listed, and so far in 
the current year ten more have come to 
the big board. 

Practically every important industry in 
the United States is now represented 
among securities listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. The wider distribution 
of securities facilitated by this market 
is the principal cause for these additional 
listings, and as the country grows there 
will continue to be more companies that 
will desire to take advantage of the ready 
market that listing on the Stock Ex- 
change makes available. 

An important fact for the investor to 
bear in mind is that the Listing Commit- 
tee of the New York Stock Exchange 
does not attempt to judge the value of 
securities before admitting them. The 
main points considered in listing a secu- 
rity are first: does it represent a legiti- 
mate enterprise, and second is there a 
proper distribution of the shares giving 
the stock a free market 

Every security listed must be judged 
strictly on individual merit, for it may 
or may not represent good value. 

In this article, five securities are an- 
alyzed that have been listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange during the current 
year. 


JORDAN Jordan 
MOTOR CAR’ Company was _incor- 

porated in 1919, but 
the stock was only recently introduced to 


Motor Car 


the public through the sale of 42,000 
shares at $31 a share. The Jordan car is 
largely an assembled proposition, using 
standard equipment. It is distributed 
through a large and well established 
dealer organization covering every section 
of this country and the company has been 
able to consistently increase its output, 
8,860 cars having been sold in 1923, a high 
record. 

Through the sale of 42,000 shares of 
stock the company placed itself in strong 
financial condition, current assets being 
approximately 2% million as compared 
with current liabilities of only $353,509. 
Capitalization consists of 1.2 million 7% 
cumulative preferred stock and 126,000 
shares of common stock of no par value. 

Earnings in 1923 were equivalent to 
approximately $6 a share on the present 
outstanding common stock, but of course 
during 1923 the company did not have the 
use of the funds raised through the re- 
cent sale of stock. 

The business of the company is op- 
erated on conservative lines, and in the 
current year the policy has been adopted 
of not shipping to dealers, cars which 
were not sold to the ultimate consumer. 
As a result, Jordan dealers have practi- 
cally no unsold cars on hand. 

Prosperity of the company will natu- 
rally depend on general conditions in the 
automobile industry and in the past earn- 
ings have had rather wide fluctuations. 
In 1921, for example, only $6,000 was 
earned, whereas in 1922 earnings jumped 
up to half a million. 

The common stock is now on a $3 divi- 
dend basis and in view of the excellent 


financial condition of the company it is 
probable that this dividend can be main- 
tained under reasonably good conditions 
in the automobile industry. In view, 
however, of the general slowing up in 
industry that has recently taken place 
the outlook for automobile companies 
must be regarded as uncertain at this 
time, and while at present levels of 25 
Jordan returns 12%, it is advisable to 
defer purchase until the trade outlook 
is clearer. 


NATIONAL 
DAIRY 
PRODUCTS 


National Dairy Prod- 
ucts adds a new indus- 
try to the list already 
represented on the New 
York Stock Exchange. It is one of the 
largest companies in the country engaged 
in the sale of milk and ice cream. 

This is a very stable business, as earn- 
ings are little affected by general busi- 
ness conditions. The manufacture of ice 
cream has become one of the great food 
industries of the country and consump- 
tion of this product has been growing 
steadily year in and year out. 

National Dairy Products was organ- 
ized in 1923 and acquired the majority of 
the stock of the Rieck-McJunkin Dairy 
Company of Pittsburgh and the Hydrox 
Corporation of Chicago. The former 
Company was originally started in 1881 
as a milk business and the manufacture 
of ice cream was added in 1898. The 
present volume of business amounts to 
more than 40 million quarts of milk and 
cream annually and daily capacity for the 
manufacture of ice cream at the height 
of the season is more than 40,000 gallons. 








FIVE 


Bonds 


Jordan Motor Car.... 


Gold Dust 
Wm. Wrigley, Jr 








National Dairy Prod... $415,500 
American Republics. . .8,752,000 


RECENTLY LISTED SECURITIES 


Capitalization 
Common 
(No. of sh’s) 


"$4,371,400 270,000 
1.200.000 126,000 
— ie 

1,800,000 


Preferred Capital 


* Preferred stock of subsidiary companies. 
¢t Six months ended Feb. 29, 1924, earned $3 a share. 


Working 


$1,378,329 
2,136,412 
10,940,734 
5,708,580 
16,148,705 


Earned per 

Share 1923 Price Range 

(On pres’t Since Listing 
Capitaliza- High Low 


tion) 

. 37 30% 3 
6.00 27 24% 3 
7.01 43 25 ia 

28Y, 


¢ 37 
3.91 40 35% 


Divi- 
dend 
Rate 
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erations are principally in Pittsburgh 
| vicinity. 
Hlydrox Corporation is one of the 
rest manufacturers of ice cream in the 
Jnited States and the largest in the Chi- 
co District, sales running close to 2 
illion gallons a year. This company 
so does a substantial business in ginger 
> and other soft drinks. 
arnings of the controlled companies 
er the past five years make an im- 
ssive exhibit, every year showing a 
stantial improvement over the preced- 
one. The following tabulation gives 
net profits after deducting ample al- 
yvance for depreciation of physical 
perty, Federal income and profit taxes 
he present rate and the proportion of 
its applicable to the minority common 
sto -kholders : 


761,293 
889,916 
1,015,681 
1,379,713 


arnings for 1923 were equivalent to a 
itt'e over $5 a share on the 270,000 shares 
f capital stock of no par value outstand- 


alance sheet as of December 3lst, 
3, reflects a good financial condition 
ith current assets of 2.6 million as com- 
ared with current liabilities of 1.2 mil- 
The company does not require a 

re working capital because of the 
dity of the turnover of the inventory. 
‘he stock has been placed on a $3 per 


share per annum dividend basis and in 
view of the stability of the company’s 
business and the margin of earnings over 
dividends, this rate appears reasonably 
well protected. At present levels of 31, 
the stock returns 9.6 per cent. and ap- 
pears attractive as a long pull specula- 
tion, but it is recommended that the 
intending purchaser should wait until 
general market conditions improve. 


AMERICAN American Republics 
REPUBLICS Corporation is a holding 
CORP. company, owning the en- 
tire capital stock of the 
following subsidiaries: Republic Produc- 
tion Company, Federal Petroleum Com- 
pany, and Papoose Oil Company engaged 
in production and distribution of oil; 
American Petroleum Company engaged 
in the construction and operation of pipe 
lines; Petroleum Iron Works of Ohio, 
fabricators of iron and steel products 
and other miscellaneous companies. In 
addition, the company owns 50% of the 
common stock of the Union Power Com- 
pany, which was organized to manufac- 
ture carbon black by the natural gas 
process and holds a substantial stock in- 
terest in the Galena Signal Oil Company. 
American Republics Corporation and 
subsidiaries hold a one-half interest in 
over 900,000 acres in Texas, and 260,000 
acres in Louisiana, the other one-half in- 
terest being owned by the Houston Oil 
Company. Net production is approxi- 
mately 2 million barrels per annum. 
For the year ended December 3lst, 
1923, net income was equivalent to $7.01 
a share on the outstanding common stock, 


comparing with $4.04 a share earned in 
1922. 

Consolidated balance sheet as of De- 
cember 3lst, 1923, shows current assets 
of 23.5 millions compared with current 
liabilities of 12.5 millions. Capitalization 
consists of 8.7 millions bonds, 10 millions 
preferred stock and 200,000 shares of 
common stock of no par value. 

American Republics Corporation is a 
well rounded oil company and its Presi- 
dent, J. S. Cullinan, is a practical oil man 
with wide experience. While no divi- 
dends are being paid on the common stock, 
earnings and financial condition of the 
company warrant early consideration of 
dividends, especially in view of the fact 
that the company is now receiving much 
better prices for its oil, At present lev- 
els of around 39 the stock has interest- 
ing possibilities, but under present 
market conditions, purchases should 
be deferred. 


GOLD DUST The Gold Dust 
CORPORATION Corporation was 
organized in Sep- 
tember, 1923. The company is the out- 
growth of the American Cotton Oil Com- 
pany, which becomes a subsidiary com- 
pany under the reorganization plan. The 
Gold Dust Corp. operates the soap and 
washing powder business formerly car- 
ried on by the N. K. Fairbanks Company, 
a subsidiary of the American Cotton Oil 
Company. The principal brands manu- 
factured are “Gold Dust,” “Fairy Soap,” 
gnd “Sunny Monday Soap.” The cotton 
seed oil business of the American Cotton 
Oil Company is being liquidated. (Over) 





NDER the prevailing market condi- 


Eight Pages of Answers to Inqutries! 


The Answers 


will be covered in this feature. 





tions, investors are interested above 
| everything else in having a reliable 
and authoritative opinion of the 
actual, individual securities which 
they hold. 


The desire for explicit information of this 
sort has been exemplified by the enormous 
recent increase in the number of inquiries ad- 
dressed to our Inquiry Department. These in- 
quiries, of course, come from our subscribers 
who are entitled, under their subscriptions, to 
the full facilities of our Inquiry Department. 
That Department is now answering them at 
the rate of SEVERAL THOUSANDS PER 
MONTH. 


To meet the widespread public demand for 
explicit information about individual securities, 
a total of EIGHT PAGES will be set aside in 
our next issue for the sole use of the Inquiry 
Department. Practically every important secu- 
rity—industrial, railroad and public utility— 


to be published have been chosen from our 
large mail for their general interest and their 
immediate application to the present financial 
situation. 


Investors who are worried about the future 
of their holdings— and other investors who 
ought to be worried about it—should not fail 
to procure a copy of this May 10th issue. 
EIGHT PAGES OF ANSWERS TO INQUI- 
RIES WILL MEAN, WE BELIEVE, THE 
GREATEST AMOUNT OF SPACE EVER 
DEVOTED TO A SIMILAR DEPARTMENT 
BY ANY PUBLICATION. This feature is 
typical of THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET’S 
policy of supplying its subscribers with the 
information they want at the times when they 
want it most. 


DO NOT FAIL TO PROCURE A COPY OF 
THE MAY 10TH ISSUE! It may contain a 
10-line item capable of making, or saving, many 
thousands of dollars for you. 
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Consolidated balance sheet of Gold Dust 
Corporation and subsidiaries as of Jan- 
uary 3lst, 1924, after giving effect to the 
exchange of stock of the Gold Dust Cor- 
poration for outstanding preferred and 
common stock of American Cotton Oil 
Company shows current assets of approxi- 
mately 7 millions as compared with cur- 
rent liabilities of 1.2 million. Debentures 
and gold notes of American Cotton Oil 
totaling 6.4 millions have been assumed 
by the company. 

Net earnings applicable to the 194,443 
shares of no par Gold Dust common stock 
outstanding for the six months ended 
February 29th equalled aproximately $3 
a share. Earnings increased in this pe- 
riod due to the fact that the management 
purchased raw material at advantageous 
prices. The last six months of the fiscal 
year which ends August 3lst, 1924, is 
not expected to show up quite as well, 
but it is probable that as high as $5 a 
share will be earned for the full 12 
months. 

The Gold Dust Corporation represents 
the profitable end of the old American 
Cotton Oil Company’s business and now 
that the unprofitable cotton seed oil de- 
portment is being liquidated an optimistic 
view of the earnings of the new com- 
pany appears warranted. The common 
stock at present levels of around 30 is 
not without speculative possibilities of 
a long pull nature, but with early ini- 
tiation of dividends unlikely does not 
appear particularly attractive at these 
prices. 


WM. WRIG- 
LEY JR. CO. 


Wm. Wrigley Jr. Com- 
pany is the largest man- 
ufacturer of chewing 
gum. The company and its predecessors 
have expended to date approximately 
40 million in advertising in the United 
States and foreign countries of which 
37 million has been expended since 1910. 

In the past five years, the profits have 
shown a steady upward tendency and in 
the year 1923 reached 8.4 millions. This 
compares wih only 4.6 millions in 1918. 
The company has steadily added to its 
assets through surplus earnings and as a 
result is now in very strong financial con- 
dition. Balance sheet as of December 3lst, 
1923, shows current assets of 17.5 mil- 
lions as compared with current liabilities 
of only 1.4 million, a ratio of over 12 to 1. 

Business in the past has not been ad- 
versely affected by general business de- 
presion. In 1921, for example, profits 
were $800,000 greater than in 1920 despite 
the fact that 1921 was a poor industrial 
year. 

While the company has enjoyed a splen- 
did increase in earning power, the mar- 
ket price of the stock has rather fully 
discounted the improvement. At the pres- 
ent time there are 1,800,000 shares of no 
par value outstanding and record earnings 
of 1923 were only equal to $3.91 a share 
on this capitalization, not a very large 
earning power for a stock selling around 
37. Present prices may be justified by 
the stability of the company’s earnings 
and strong financial condition, but the 
stock is no longer on the bargain 
counter. 
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Preferred Stocks 


HE drastic declines in prices for com- 
mon stocks was reflected to only a 
small extent in preferred shares. 
Though there was some irregularity, de- 
clines rarely exceeded two points. On the 
other hand, a number of issues showed 
advances, such as Pittsburg & West Vir- 
ginia and Southern Railway preferred, Fa- 
mous Players Lasky, Orpheum Circuit, 
National Cloak & Suit, etc. Pressure was 
directed mainly against individual issues 
in an unfavorable position from the com- 
mercial standpoint. 
We have eliminated Standard Milling 
Company stock from the Guide. Past 


earnings have warranted a high regard for 
the shares, but their market action indi- 
cates operations have not secured the re- 
sult formerly obtained leading to the con- 
clusion that the affairs of the company at 
this time do not warrant the considerat'on 
formerly accorded the stock. On the ot! er 
hand, we continue to list American Wa ‘er 
Works & Electric participating preferr +d, 
which has just been placed on a 6% di vi- 
dend basis. We have consistently reco n- 
mended this issue, and, although it iias 
discounted a great deal, it may nevert! e- 
less still be held by those who purcha:ed 
at lower prices. 








Taking Into Contiepation Assets, 
fienell They Are Named in Order of Pr 


INDUSTRIALS: 
American Ice Company (n. 
United States Realty & < | pean t Co. x 
General Motors Co 
American Woolen 
Cluett-Peabody 
——e 


m Can Co. 
Allied “Chemical & D 
Baldwin Locomotive ecccccces 
Endicott-Johnson Corp. ...+++++ 
Sears-Roebuck & Co.. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES: 


North American Co...ccccesosses 
Philadelphia Company...cccscccesseses 


RAILROADS: 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis........ 
Bangor & “Aroostook 
Chesapeake & Ohio conv... 


INDUSTRIALS: 
Mack Trucks, Inc., Ist 
Bush Terminal Buildings 
Coca-Cola Co. 
og ow Refining Co.......++-- 


Cuban-American Sugar 

California Petroleum partic. pfd 

J. Kayser & Co c. 
American Smelting & Ref. Co.......-- 
American Steel Foundries..... eccccces 
Gimbel Brothers, I 

U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co.. 

Armour & Co., 

Allis-Chalmers Mig. Co ° 
Associated Dry Goods Co. pm coccccce 
Genl. American Tank Car Co........- 
Natl. Cloak & Suit Co 


PUBLIC UTILITIES: 
Amer. W. Wks. & Elec. Corp. Ist...... 
Metropolitan Edison 
Public Service of N. J.ccccsccccccceees 

RAILROADS: 
Baltimore & Ohi 


Pittsburgh & W. 


INDUSTRIALS: 
Famous Players-Lasky Corp 
Pure Oil Ge came. pfd 
American Beet Sugar C eeccces ae: 
National enepemet pe ccccccece 
Fisher Body Corp. of Ohio 
ae Nichols . ite. ager’ 

gton Pump 
Orpheus Circuit 

PUBLIC UTILITIES: 

Amer. Water Wks. & Elec. 2d pfd 


RAILROADS: 
Pere Marquette 
St. Louis Southwestern. 
Kansas City Southern. ceseeeeesee ses (BE 
Southern Railway 


‘c.) Cumulative. (n.c.) Non-cumulative 
years, 














PREFERRED STOCK GUIDE 
These Stocks Are Selected as Offering Best Copegrantins in Their Ryocetin Classes, 


Sound Investments 


eeeccceceseeneeslGeJee 


Ged.ce 
o3::: 


Middle-Grade Investments 


nc. 
Colorado & Southern Ist Pid. ..cceeee fe}s:: 
Va (c.)... 


Send tpendiaties Investments 


ccccedeccocccce (& eee 


cccccccccces (B.C. eee 


Financial Condition of the Companies 


tDivid'd 
Times 
Earned 

22 

27 

(y) = 


“3 


5 
5 
4 
6 
8 


Div. Rate Aggeen. Agee. 
$ Per Share rice 


79% 
101% 
96% 


(x) 


perseresxes s 
00 60 60 to DOES Oe & 2 


1 


errr rrr rs 


ae 
on 


(w) 6.9 
5.6 


e.3 
euco 


% 
% 
107 


se 
98 


90. r+ 20m O09 20 80 OH r+ BO 
SOC 10eO SOD ee ee 


108% 
102 
101 


i 


BT ad nd 9 9d 9d 99 0 ad 3d 9d 
SSNONNNPSSNENANNANAS 
MeO NNO OH Hi ae ee 


92 
90 
100 


mae 
| at 
coax 


4 58 
4 ti” 
. o4 


ese 
aoae 


e.rtei2ee 
aud od nt that eted 
w@weowawe 


8.3 
8.5 
7.6 
73 7.0 


* Based on average earnings during past six 
years. 
¢t Average sumber times earned last five 
years. 
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Industriat Oil 


Investors’ Indicator 


Current Earnings—Dividcnds—Working Capital 


Dollars Earned Per Share Yield on 
- A tPresent Recent 
Industriale— < 1923 Rate Recent Price Ratio of Current Asets to 
1922 6 mos. 9 mos. Div. Price (%) Current Liabilities 


Allis-Chalmers ...cecccessess “11 1.99 3.83 . 4 42 9.5 10 tol December 31, 1922 
Ajax Rubber......ccccesees- 0.06 20.97 eee ee 6 eee 6 tol December 31, 1923 
Air Reduction........c..s++- 5.23 7.72 11.39 4 72 6.5 10 tol December $1, 1923 
Amer. Bosch Magneto....... 0.27 3.00 ° x es 23 eve 2%tol December 31, 1923 
Amer. La France Fire Engine. 1.90 0.60 1.25 ll 9.1 6% tol December 31, 1923 
Amer. Druggists’ Syndicate... 0.63 def. ° . . 5 one 15 tol December 31, 1923 
Amer. Hide & Leather Pid... 420 def. . _ 53 oe 3 tol December 31, 1923 
Amer. Locomotive 1 12.19 ees 71 84 8 tol December 31, 1923 
Amer. Steel Foundries......... 403 4.38 * 35 8.6 € tol December 31, 1923 
Bethlehem Steel ...........+.. L1é _— ee 8%tol December $1, 1923 
Butterick ..... ecccccceccoee OD 3.53 ee ‘ ee 18 eee 2 tol December 31, 1923 
Central Leather .ccccccccccces @ 2.28 ° ee 12 8% tol December $1, 1923 
Cluett-Peabody ......+...++.. 12.01 10.89 eee 66 J 3% tol December $1, 1923 
11.14 6.03 eee . 66 2%tol December $1, 1923 

2.34 . J oe 29 ese 8% tol December 31, 1923 

16.42 t . 9 tol December 31, 1923 

ccecceces 5.62 6.54 ee 8 tol December 31, 1923 

Endicott-Johnson ............ 18.77 4.57 eee 58 J 2% tol December 31, 1923 
Famous Players ........+.++++ 14.72 6.62 . 67 J 2%, tol December 31, 1923 
General Motors ......cese00++ 2.19 1.84 J 14 ' 3 tol December $1, 1923 
eccccccccccccccoees] GW 2.86 eee . ee 19 eee 8% tol December $1, 1923 

Gulf States Steel.............. 7.26 8.05 66 ! 8% tol December 31, 1923 
SED WHEE ccccccccccccces GD 3.92 . 35 J 3 tol December $1, 1923 
Hudson Motor .............-- 6.08 3.71 . 23 8% tol November 30, 1923 
Lee Rubber & Tire........... 2.47 eoce ee ll ese 2 tol December 31, 1923 
ME WED cacececececesss OOD 12.14 J 76 J 10 tol December $1, 1923 
GE RNNEP ccccceccecceeses MD 9.09 J 6% tol December $1, 1923 
CD TED cccccccccescee OH 2.90 44 8 tol December $1, 1923 
Pierce Arrow pfd............+ 0.10 2.04 20 8% tol December $1, 1923 
Remington Typewriter .......- 2.77 3.31 ee 39 7 tol December 31, 1923 
Republic Iron & Steel........+ 9.55 . 44 6% tol December $1, 1923 
14.57 t 56 & tol December 31, 1923 

2.49 . ee il 2%tol December $1, 1923 

8.30 70 4%tol December 31, 1923 

Stromberg Carburetor ........ 8.05 8.28 60 6 tol December 31, 1923 
Studebaker 17.40 . . 82 5% tol December 31, 1923 
Timken Roller Bearing........ 6.43 3.80 35 . 7 tol December $1, 1923 
United Drug .......scecees- 5.80 3.62 75 . 7% tol December 31, 1923 
U. S. Rubber......ccsceeee-- 268 2.22 . ee 28 eco 2%tol December 31, 1923 
U. S. Steel... ..ccccccccceeee 2.85 6.83 95 . 83%tol December 31, 1922 
eee 1.03 eee ° 22 ee Net current assets $4,482,000 
Willys-Overland .........s00+ def. 3.30 ee 8 - 5% tol December 31, 1923 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube... --.- 10.34 64 A & tol December 31, 1923 








Oils— 


California Petroleum .........tk4.18 ?k4.99 ‘ . 2%tol December $1, 1922 
Cosden & Co.....ccccscccceee $4.25 *4.00 ee on 4 tol December 31, 1922 
Houston Oil ....cccececeess $2.75 *2.60 “ $% tol December $1, 1922 
Marland Of] .......sssceeeees $4.44 *6.55 _— ee ese 1% tol December 31, 1923 
Datihs GE. cocecccescccocecee OW 1.29 J cece ‘ 2%tol December $1, 1922 
Pan-American B. .....+++.+. $11.75 35.57 cca . 8% tol December $1, 1922 
Phillips Petroleum ..........+ *7.80 *8.70 eve 1% tol December $1, 1923 
Buse OB cccccccccccccensccss SEs. J . 2%tol March $1, 1923 

Sinclair Consolidated ........+ $8.24 ° \ 8% tol December $1, 1922 


Mining— 


American Smelting ..+....++++ $8.28 5 59 & tol December $1, 1923 
American Zinc pid....+....++- 0.28 26 8%tol December $1, 1923 
Chime ..ccccccccccccccccccce: Gel. . 16 2% tol December $1, 1923 


International Nickel .......++ P 40. . 13 15 tol December 31, 1923 
Nevada Consolidated ........- def. b dt , 13 ° 8 tol December 31, 1923 
Ray Consolidated ....cccse+++ def. . 10 _ 6 tol December $1, 1923 
Utah Copper ...cscccccccccee LOS . 4 66 6.0 7 tol December 81, 1922 


Before depreciation i 

wy HOT. 7 FH . reased 
8 

ear ended March 31. $4.40 on preferred. 

After fotuemng, Copresioticn opt cotuten of inventory. or arch $1, 1923, earmed 54c. a share on preferred. 

Extra dividend of 60 cents payable in March Ids, carned $1.87 & share 


and depletion. tra paid Sept. 6 and 25c Dec. & 
I Gon preferred in 1928 
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“For the Man with His First Five Hundred Dollars’’ 








“ HE partial-payment plan,” said BYFI a while 
ago, “is simply a means of CAPITALIZING 
YOUR EARNING POWER!” 


Which suggests a line of thought: 


Suppose your earning power, over and above 
living expenses, is $35 a month, or 10% of $350. 
Through reputable agencies which we know of, 
you may finance the purchase of high-grade bonds 
on a 10%-down-and-10%-a-month basis. Hence, 
with your $35 excess income, you could become the 
buyer of $350 worth of bonds. 


By undertaking such a transaction you would, 
in a manner of speaking, be capitalizing your earn- 
ing power, for the period covered, at $350. 


Of course, you don’t need to concentrate on 
bonds in order to capitalize your earning power in 
this way. There are numerous other mediums to 
which the same process may be aplied. 


A favorite way among some Income Builders is 
the “Building & Loan Way,” whereby a saving 
power of as little as $1 a month may be “capital- 
ized” at $100 merely through obligating one’s self 
to accumulate $1 a month toward the purchase of 
a $100 B. & L. share. 


This latter plan has the special advantage of 
enabling you to capitalize comparatively small 
earnings with a minimum of risk (where the 
B. & L. is well chosen) and on a basis whereby 
interest is compounded 
for you during the period 
of the accumu- 
lation auto- 
matically and 
without so 
much as_ the 
lifting of a fin- 
ger on your 
part. 

The advan- 
tages to be de- 
rived from 
“capitalizing * 
your earning power,” as we 







Capitalizing Your Earning Power 


First, there is the advantage derived from estab- 
lishing an objective for yourself. By this method 
you separate yourself forever from the straggling 
hordes of purposeless, aimless and unachieving 
men and put yourself in among the swinging col- 
umns of those who know where they are going and 
are getting there in the most expeditious manner. 


Secondly, there is the advantage of systematiz- 
ing your financial affairs. Instead of investing 
haphazardly and when you “feel in the mood,” you 
bind yourself to invest regularly and in accordance 
with a well-defined, carefully chosen program. 
Thus the delays, under-allowances and inadequate 
preparations of the unsystematic investor no 
longer affect your case. Your way becomes clear 
and straight before you. 


Thirdly, there is the advantage to be derived 
from making a few dollars work for you on the 
same basis as though you had many dollars— 
which this plan does. Starting with $500, say, and 
investing $50 a month, you put yourself in a class 
with the $5,000 investors, enjoying all the special 
advantages entailed in the matter of execution, 
wider margin of choice, etc. This is a purely prac- 
tical consideration, but a very important one. 


We heartily endorse the theory of “capitalizing 
your earning power.” And, where the agency 
through which the capitalizing is accomplished is 
judiciously selected, we forecast nothing but good 

from its application! 

BYFI stands ready to 
assist, where it 
can, in the se- 
lection of agen- 
cies and the 
formulating of 
programs. 

And remem- 
ber this: Each 
dd@y’s” delay 
means that 
ess: mich léss capi-+ 

A ™ talwhich, up 
to a given date, you might 
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Budgets 


Building Your Future Income 


Budgets 








How Others Live on $2,500 a Year 


A Comparison Between Two Actual 
and Two Theoretical Budgets 


F the United States were 
l a small territory—say 

about the size of Rhode 
Isiand—and if all its inhabi- 
tarts lived in standardized 
homes, bought all their food, 
merchandise and supplies from 
the same chain stores, had ex- 
ac ly the same physical stamina 
and energies, exactly the same 
giit for performing money- 
saving jobs and were willing 
to live in exactly the same 
style, it might be possible to 
draw up a Budget of living 
expenses to cover all cases. 
As things are, however, such 
a Budget is beyond hoping for. 

rhe trouble lies, not only in 
the differences that exist be- 
tween living conditions in va- 
rious parts of the country but 
also in the differences that ex- 
ist between individuals them- 
selves. You have to contend 
with variations of from 50- 
100% between necessary Shel- 
ter costs, and also with varia- 
tions mounting up into many 
dollars and representing the 
comparative money-saving ca- 
pabilities of different people. 
You have to contend with dif- 
ferences between families in 
the matter of health—differ- 
ences such as might render a 
given medical allowance far 
too small in some cases and far 
too large in others. You have 
to contend with differences in 
training, differences in habits, 
and differences in a thousand 
and one other things. 

It’s as difficult to prepare a 
Budget that will cover the lives 
of any two people as it is to 
find two people exactly alike. 


What you can do in the mat- 
ter’ of Budget-making, how- 
ever, is to work up a Tenta- 
tive Budget, based on an ap- 
proximation of the average 
experience, and use this as a 
basis for preparing an indi- 
vidual budget to cover an indi- 
vidual case.- And it is this 
which we attempted to.do in* 
the last issue of Buildiag-Your 
Future Income, where 500- 
je-year Budget was off for_ 
‘Yconsidération. .: 
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By “Bupcer” 








and (4) another reader. 


House 


Shelter 
Clothing 
Oper. Maint. 
Medical 
Educational 
Recreation 
Charity 
Incidentals 
Surplus 


ice, etc. 





FOUR BUDGETS COMPARED 


The following table compares the Budgets for a $2,500- 
a-year family as compiled by (1) a Banking house, (2) a 
reader of the Magazine, (3) Building Your Future Income, 
The items are on a yearly basis. 


Banking 


* Includes service, fuel, lighting, household equipment, gas, 


t Includes only gas and electricity. 


Reader 
(2) 

$780 

360 

360 

* 196 


Reader BYFI 
(1) 
$650 $780 

400 


356 


148 448 


$2,500 $2,500 

















It is interesting to compare 
that Budget, as offered in the 
last issue, with three other 
Budgets—one theoretical and 
the other two actual—which 
we have seen. 

The “theoretical” budget is 
one prepared by a well and 
favorably known banking 
house, which has made a spe- 
cial study of family budgets 
and may be referred to as an 
authority on the subject. This 
house has worked up what it 
calls “Average Budgets” to 
serve as work sheets for in- 
comes of from $2,500 a year to 
as high as $50,000 a year. 

The two “actual” Budgets 
are the personal records of 
two individual readers of 
Building Your Future Income, 
both of whom have submitted 
reckonings to the department. 
One of these readers, it may 
be noted, lives in a small city 
in’. New Hampshire, the other 
lives in one of the nearby sub- 
urbs of New York City. 

The comparison of the four 
Budgets is shown in the at- 
tached table. Under the title 
“BYFI” appears the Budget 
for $2,500-a-year incomes as 
presented in the March 29th 
issue. 


The chief variations notable 
in these four Budgets occur in 
the Food line, the Shelter line 
and the Operating Maintenance 
line. The Banking house and 
Reader No. 1 agree that about 
$650 a year is sufficient for the 
$2,500 family (which family, 
by the way, consists of four 
persons in the case of the 
Banking House Budget and 
that of Reader No. 1, whereas 
it consists of only three per- 
sons in the case of Reader 
No. 2 and only two persons in 
the case of “BYFI”). Reader 
No. 2 and BYFI, on the other 
hand, feel that $15 a week, or 
$780 a year is more nearly the 
minimum food requirement for 
the family in question. 

It may be noted that the lat- 
ter two Budgets have what 
might be called the “metropoli- 
tan slant,” which is to say they 
more truly represent large-city 
conditions than otherwise. 

So far as the variations in 
the Shelter item are concerned, 
such variations are too nearly 
inevitable to merit much dis- 
cussion. This much is worth 
noting, though: Reader No. 2 
(the suburbanite) occupies a 
home of his own built some 
years ag. at a cost of $5,000. 


He could sell this house today 
at a tidy profit, but refrains 
from doing so because to du- 
plicate it would cost him, on 
estimate, $9,600. Thus, if his 
Budget were revised to meet 
present-day conditions, his 
Shelter should properly be in- 
creased by about $300, repre- 
senting the greater carrying 
charges which modern condi- 
tions involve. Such an ad- 
vance, it is noteworthy, would 
bring his Shelter item up to 
$660, which is the figure pre- 
sented by BYFI. 

The Operating Maintenance 
line, which includes Service, 
Fuel, Lighting, Household 
Equipment, Gas, Ice, etc., is 
far too small in the case of 
the BYFI budget if the indi- 
vidual is supposed to be a 
house dweller rather than an 
apartment dweller. A house 
dweller, -of course, has a fuel 
bill to pay, and this alone is 
likely to amount to $130 a year 
or more. On the other hand, 
it largely depends upon the in- 
dividual how much this Oper- 
ating Maintenance line is to be. 
As our comparison shows, our 
two Readers differed by just 
about 100%, one over the 
other, in respect of this main- 
tenance item. 


Readers of Building Your 
Future Income are invited to 
examine the four Budgets, as 
offered, and to compare them 
with living costs as they have 
found them. Also, readers are 
invited to submit copies of 
their own Budgets or such 
other data relative to living 
costs as is appropriate, thus 
aiding in the effort to popula- 
rize a sane arrangement of per- 
sonal living expenses. 

Those who have not yet tried 
Budgeting their affairs may be 
reminded that, nine times out 
of ten, it is the Budgeted in- 
come that pays the bills and 
puts the money in the bank. 
Assistance in preparing indi- 
vidual budgets is offered, with- 
out obligation, by this depart- 
ment of BYFI. 
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A Lot About Myself 


STARTED ir. “investing” in penny 
mining stocks on the Curb. 

The old Curb, I mean. Not the 
imposing and, as I understand, flourishing 
market place known by this name today, 
but the Curb of fifteen years ago which 
used to hold forth out in the open air 
on Broad Street. The Curb where almost 
anybody could get in—and where almost 
anybody did. 

It was the darndest thing about those 
penny mining stocks. I haven't really 
figured it out yet, nor found any one else 
who could. As long as I wasn’t holding 
them, they went through all kinds of gy- 
rations, sometimes doubling or trebling 
in market value over night. I’ve known 
the day when stocks that had been sell- 
ing at a few cents per share shot up into 
dollars per share within a week’s time! 
And yet, no sooner would I order my 
“broker” (I thought he was a broker) 
to buy any one of them for me than— 
kerflop! It either went to pieces or else 
went totally dead—which was just about 
as bad. 

I was younger then than I am now. 
I was sort of anxious about my future. 
I wanted to get ahead quick—reach some- 
where in time to enjoy it. 

Well, one day after about my forty- 
fifth attempt to make a profit in these 
mining stocks (I'd long since given up 
the idea of making anything like a “kill- 
ing”) I was seized by an attack of intro- 
spection. It happened this way: 

Standing around in the “brokerage” 
office, as was my wont, after the usual 
unwholesome lunch, hastily eaten, I hap- 
pened to look about me at the gang of 
“investors” who were trading there. 
There was nothing different about them 
from what they had always been before. 
Many of them I knew by name, and most 
of them by sight. I had gotten used to 
their kind. And yet, on this particular 
day, the sight of them gave me a shock: 

Good Lord! I said to myself. I don’t 
want to get like them. 

And I didn’t! 

Worn-out, nerve-drawn, fishy-eyed, 
tired-looking old men, most of them— 
their clothing often a little bit frayed— 
an unhealthy pallor about their skins—a 
total lack of anything like snap or vigor 
in the way they carried themselves. I 
thought to myself, “Suppose you were an 
employer and wanted an energetic, pro- 
gressive man, regardless of his training: 
On the basis of appearances alone, which 
one of these men would you select?” I 
looked them over again, studied each 
drawn or flabby face carefully, gazed 
past their eyes into what was revealed of 
their souls. And then, to myself, I an- 
swered, “Not one! Not a single one!” 
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By Wim A. Morey 


“But here,” some shred of fairness in- 
side me protested. “You're doing a lot 
of wholesale condemning, around here. 
You're judging all these men whom you 
don’t know at all by surface appearances 
alone. Take somebody you really know 
something about. Take yourself. Would 
you hire a man lke yourself? 

Wow! That was a mean question. It 
meant being absolutely impersonal about 
the most personal thing on earth—myself ! 
But the still small voice persisted, and I 
had to answer: 

“Here I am,” I mused. “Spending 
about half an hour of my time every day 
in this office, dealing in a lot of paper 
I know nothing about, representing com- 
panies whose properties I’ve never seen 
and whose officers I’ve never heard of— 
and doing it all on the basis of ‘tips’ 
which I get from others. I’ve lost money 
steadily, bit by bit, since I started in; yet 
I go right on with it. I haven’t learned 
anything—not a single valuable fact— 
from this game, yet I have let the fas- 
cination of it fasten on me and I feel 
myself losing more and more interest in 
my own work, becoming less and less able 
to concentrate on my own affairs with 
every day that passes. I’m becoming irri- 
table—physically indolent—mentally stag- 
nant. I’m getting into the way of apply- 
ing cheap, gambler’s methods to my daily 
life—doing everything ‘on speculation,’ as 
the artists say. If a hard, sweaty, man’s- 
sized job was set up in front of me to 
do, I'd probably die of fright. 

“No,” I admitted to myself, “taking it 
all in all, I doubt very seriously whether 
I would hire a man like me. I'd say, 
‘He’s deteriorating into the kind of bug 
whose one urge is playing hunches or fol- 
lowing tips. He’s 
losing his grip on 
the real, flesh-and- 
blood fact-world. 
Instead of forcing 
his mind to de- 
velop, he’s letting 
his mind dry up. 
He’s making him- 
self a bad steward 
of his own funds 
and of his own 
affairs generally. 
No—if that’s the 
best he can do for 
himself, J don’t 
guess he could 
do very much for 
me!’ ” 

Well, brother, 
you can imagine 
that thoughts of 
this kind weren't 
exactly soothing. 





Christmas! I exclaimed. If that’s what 
I think of myself, what must other p:o- 
ple think of me? 

My lunch hour for that particular cay 
was just about up. So I moved out of 
that bucket shop (as it later proved to 
be) and hurried back to my office. In ny 
brain that closing thought still buzz:d, 
“What must other people think of m.?” 
I entered the aged old building in whch 
the real estate firm that employed ne 
was located. I edged into the old ripe 
elevator and was lifted to the 8th floor. 
I got out, and stepped into the set of 
rooms our company occupied. 

As I was about to pass by the oflice 
of the boss—old Thomas Welderman-—I 
paused. The old man was everybocy’s 
friend—the easiest man in the world to 
see, and a good man to see when you wire 
in trouble. He’d taken me on here whe: I 
hadn’t been able to get a job anywhere 
else—taken me on, commanded the rest 
of his “boys” to help me learn the rope:— 
done everything he could to make ny 
progress easier. I wondered—I wondered 
what he thought of me? Would ‘x, 
knowing how I had developed, hire =e 
again? 

The thought was impelling. Almost 
without fully realizing what I was doing, 
I tapped on his door and swung it open as 
Welderman’s pleasant old voice shouted, 
“Come in!” 

I seated myself in the big leather chair 
alongside his desk and waited for him to 
finish a memorandum he was scribbling. 
Then, “Mr. Welderman,” I said, “do you 
mind if I ask you a queer question?” 

The old boy’s face fairly crinkled with 
his smile. 

“Go ahead, Billy,” he said. 

I began to real- 
ize, then, what a 
darn-fool question 
it was going to be. 
But I wasn’t quick 
witted enough to 
think of any other 
question to ask in 
its stead, and 
there was 10 
chance of retreat- 
ing now. 

“Mr. Welder- 
man,” I said, get- 
ting redder wth 
every word, “sup- 
pose I weren't i 
this organizat: 
any more—but t! 
you knew me jus 
as well as you | 
now. Suppose | 
: {Please turn (9 
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| Where to Buy 
What You 


Want 


A Few Suggestions Which 
Investors May Find Helpful 


By RaLpH RUSHMORE 


It becomes increasingly apparent that 
i vestors are recognizing the exceedingly 
ip :portant part played by their agents, 
uhether bankers or brokers, in invest- 
went transactions. 

Where the investor's attitude all too 
o ten used to be one of uninquiring trust 
avd easy credulity, it is in constantly in- 
creasing measure, becoming one of wise 
coution, 


NOME time ago, an article was pub- 
‘ lished here dealing with the matter 

of Baby Bonds. 

The article told how, after a careful 
scarch, a house fully equipped and ready 
to serve investors in the purchase of 
$'00-issues had been finally located. 
Some of the particular characteristics of 
that house were also described. 

Investors seemed to find the article of 
some interest. Judging from their let- 
ters, what appealed to them about it most 
was the practical assistance it offered in 
the selection of investment facilities. 


Why the Work Was Kept Up 


With the interest displayed in that first 
aticle as great as it was, Building Your 
Future Income deemed it desirable to 
continue publication of similar studies. 
The function of this Department is to 
supply practical, usable information, with- 
oit fear or favor, of a direct and im- 
mediately tangible variety. And when 
a.y particular type of information seems 
to be in general demand that type is 
naturally concentrated upon here. 

So it was. that numerous additional 
little “investigations” were pursued for 
some time after the results of the Baby 
Fond inquiry had been published. And 
the findings, in each case, were presented 
f-om time to time in these columns. Now 
ii is possible for BYFI to supply the 
required information to investors in 
connection with investment agencies 
cf practically every sort, covering 
facilities for commitments in practi- 
cally every investment medium. 


Some Plans That May Appeal 


Investors who wish to purchase Baby 
Ronds—that is, corporation bonds 
available in $100-pieces—may learn 
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from BYFI into effect. 
where the most 
efficient, courte- 
ous and complete 
facilities for such 
transactions may 
be obtained. It 
may be suggested 
that such an in- 
vestment medium 
is not particularly 
well suited for 
those able to pur- 
chase no more 
than one bond. 
Baby Bonds are 








Do You Want to Invest— 


—in High-Grade Bonds on the instalment- 
buying plan? 


—in Baby Bonds, on a fair and square basis? 


—in a Building and Loan Association of the 
strong and reputable sort? 


—in Stocks whose dividend return is guar- 
anteed by leading corporations? 


A letter addressed to BYFI will tell you 
how to actually put investments of this sort 
It will tell you where to go to 
get what you want. 


The more inquiries BYFI answers of this 
sort the more fully it will be living up to its 
reputation as a Service Institution. 
BYFI wants to live up to that reputation. 
Readers are invited to use it to the full and 
as often as they please. 


BYFI works on the theory that it cannot 
do too much either for enterprising inves- 
tors, sound investment mediums or repu- 
table investment agencies. 


And 














more appropriate 
to the needs of 
those having, say, $600 or $800 to invest. 
For such persons, issues of this low de- 
nomination offer a means of diversifying 
a commitment—spreading a given sum 
over a number of securities—and thus 
minimizing the risk element. 

Investors in the New York district 
—or those willing to utilize agencies 
in this district—may learn from BYFI 
the identity of Building & Loan Asso- 
ciations in whom we consider every 
confidence may be placed. BYFI 
does not offer the same service, yet, with 
regard to B & L’s outside the state. Not- 
withstanding its high opinion of the B 
& L idea, the great confidence it has in 
the future of B & L and its firm belief 
that the country is dotted with B & L’s 
worthy of the completest trust, BYFI pre- 
fers to confine direct recommendations to 
institutions personally investigated by 
members of its staff. This attitude will 
be readily understood by our readers as 
in no wise a reflection upon B & L’s else- 
where, but simply as a preference in 
favor of conservative restrictions in the 
matter of the Department’s own advices. 

Investors wishing to avail them- 
selves of the specific attractions of- 
fered by Guaranteed Railroad securi- 
ties may obtain directions as to how 
and where these may be bought from 
BYFI. Issues in this group have, it is 
believed, an appeal very much their own, 
enhanced by the character of the firms 
dealing in them. As a group they offer 
sound investment possibilities. 


For the Partial Payment Bond 
Buyer, BYFI is also equipped to be 
of aid. It is able to specify where bonds 
may be purchased on either one of two 
bases—the first -equiring a compara- 
tively large initial payment, but permit- 
ting subsequent payments on a “when and 
as desired” basis, the second requiring a 
comparatively small initial payment, but 
subsequent monthly payments according 
to a stipulated agreement. 


Summing Up 


To sum up: BYFI can now render to 
its readers co-operation of the most prac- 
tical sort relative to every basic invest- 
ment-form suited to the enterprising in- 
vestor’s needs. 

Readers are urged to avail them- 
selves of this service to the full. No 
obligation of any sort will accrue to 
them, and no suggestions will be 
given in response to any request not 
believed to be directly suited to the 
specific purposes of the inquirer. 

The purpose in offering such a service 
as this is plain: Building Your Future 
Income is a service department in a ser- 
vice magazine whose function it is to aid 
wherever it can in bringing enterprising 
investors, honorable and progressive in- 
vestment agencies and desirable invest- 
ment-mediums together. Each additional 
step it takes in this direction is a step in 
the right direction—one more gun in the 
campaign on behalf of sound investment 
as opposed to the other kind. 
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The ‘“‘Co-Operative”” Plan Applied 


to Home Owning 


How Apartments Are Erected and 
Financed on the Co-operative Basis— 
What Buyers Should Guard Against 


By Jason THOMAS 
































“It is extremely doubt- lowing individual and_ to‘al 
ful whether more than a liabilities. 
few very well posted men THE ESTIMATED 2 
_— the mesg com- PROFIT & LOSS STATEMENT =. Liabilities Toial 
prehension of the extent ‘ : , 2 , 
of the cooperative apart- Of An Actual Co-Operative Apartment Project oped ne iy 
ment development in the pe Tee 0 
section east and south of (For Year Ending September 30, 1923) Total... $40,000 
Central Park. . .. INCOME: ; : 
“Within this area are to : . The tenant-buyers in this 
be found fifty-five build- NRE opener ye eer ee ee $5,208.00 project were required to pay 
ings entirely controlled . $500 down and $20 a month 
by the tenant owners EXPENSES: for their shares, plus 6% on 
which represent a total Es ccianai'acavacureieniio’ $1,200.00 the unpaid balance. Their 
investment of more than EE cienaanimtmien one aaa 1,236.00 whole obligation in respect 
$65,000,000.” Insurance ............0+. 69.00 to the shares, on this basis, 
—Roland F. Elliman. Repairs Bye een ere 877.00 would be discharged in some- 
HE above statement by Janitor’s supplies. . 75.00 thing over 6 years. 
Mr. Elliman, appearing rr 34.00 Additional Costs Incurred 
in a recent issue of the Janitor’s salary.......... 103.00 In addition to the share 
New York Tribune, serves [err 1,253.00 payments outlined above, ten- 
° — on . brings BMD ccccccesccessovess 107.00 ant-buyers, of course, had to 
oe wy sregy Se gem PM nnewases canes 260.00 obligate themselves to defray 
and growing popularity of Gard certain carrying charges, not- 
the cooperative idea applied ATGON wcccceeseesevesese eeee ihre ying ’ 
to apartment-dwelling, not General Lait alee tiasetma eae 15.00 ably: 
only in the New York sec- Janitor’s apt. rent. . or Janitor Service, 
tion referred to but also in Bc dain s ecw aes 137.00 Upkeep, 
many other sections all over ———$5,36.00 Interest on 2nd Mortgage, 
the country. — Taxes, 
In view of the public in- EN $158.00 Water, 
terest manifested in the sub- Coal, 
Soe bg ger ome * Although this net loss was forecast in the Agent's Commission, 
words regarding it may not estimate, actual results for the year showed a small The agents in the deal (as 
be amiss. profit. is usually the. case) under- 
Let us say, first, what co- took to attend to these mat- 
operative apartment-dwell- ters on a commission arrange- 


ing is: 

Briefly, it amounts to joint ownership 
of both land and tuilding by the tenants 
of a given apartment house. 

The methods by which this point, or 
partial, ownership is conveyed will vary 
with different cases. A popular method, 
however, is to form a corporation having 
title to land and building, issue stock in 
same to an amount sufficient to cover the 
costs and sell such stock, in proportionate 
amounts, to the tenants themselves. 

The tenant-owner, with the purchase 
of his shares, acquires control of his 
apartment. He is at liberty to decorate 
and arrange the apartment as he sees fit. 
Also, he becomes privileged to lease or 
sell the apartment when and as he 
chooses, subject to the approval of his 
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co-tenants in respect of the prospective 
buyer. ; 


How an Actual Plan Worked Out 


Now let us take a concrete case of a 
cooperative apartment venture, to show 
how an actual project worked out: 

About ten years ago, in the immediate 
vicinity of Manhattan Island, N. Y., when 
the cooperative idea was still in its in- 
fancy, a building containing ten 5-room 
apartments was erected. 

This building was sold to investors on 
the basis of 10 sharés, of par value $200 
each, subject to a 2nd Mortgage of $20,- 
000. The corporation responsible for the 
development took back a Ist Mortgage. 
Thus the financing plan involved the fol- 


ment. Since the building was 

erected, monthly payments of from $38 
to $47 have been exacted to meet the 
above charges, the amount per tenant 
varying with the floor location. Wher- 
ever these payments exceeded require- 
ments, it was to be the practice to return 
the excess in the form of dividends. A 
dividend of $120 was returned in one year. 

Here are the duties assumed by ‘he 
agent: 

Supervising Repairs, 

Hiring and Supervising Janitor Service, 

Securing Janitors’ Supplies, 

Collection of Payments, 

Proper Attention to 2nd Mortgage Pcy- 

ments, 


The owner-tenants in this. venture (aS) 
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in all others of the sort) are required to 
attend to their own painting, papering, 
floor varnishing and other needs, over and 
above their stock and interest charges. 
On the other hand, proper upkeep of the 
establishment is supposed to be (and has 
been) provided for by the agents out of 
the Carrying Charges listed above. Since 
the building was erected, exterior paint- 
ing, water-proofing of roof, etc., have 
been done on this basis. 

There is, in brief, a description of one 
cooperative venture. 


Is It an “Open Sesame” to Profits? 


It so happens that the cooperative ven- 
ture described above has proven highly 
successful. As the building was bought 
nearly a decade ago, and financed on the 
rates existing at that time, it was bound 
to-increase rapidly in value during the 
“subsequent activity in real estate. Indeed, 
so rapid has been this increase that a 
tenant whose total liabilities, aside from 
carrying charges, amount to $4,000, has 
recently been offered $7,500 for his hold- 
ing. 

It does not, by any means, follow, how- 
ever, that the Cooperative Plan is any 
Open Sesame to such profits. On the 
contrary, there is a tendency, under con- 
ditions as now existing, to seriously 
overdo the whole cooperative idea. 

Unscrupulous organizations, acting as 
“agents” in similar transactions, are “sell- 
ing” apartments to owner-tenants at prices 
out of all proportion to their real value. 
The cost of Upkeep is being “soft- 
pedalled,” or underestimated, in such a 
way as to make a venture appear far less 
burdensome than it is actually bound to 
be. The obligations of the agent, in re- 
spect to Upkeep of the establishment 
structurally are being loosely defined, 
with a tendency to absolve him from re- 
sponsibilities which it is his moral duty 
to assume. Protective restfictions, de- 
signed to maintain the quality of individ- 
ual ventures, are being drawn haphazardly 
and without due regard for the risks in- 
volved. 


“Be Careful!” 


All of which makes it incumbent upon 
the intending tenant-buyer to exercise 
rather unusual caution such as will pro- 
tect him from the pitfalls in his path. A 
large part of the battle will be won by 
a judicious selection of the agent in whom 
he- puts his trust. But, too, success will 
be more nearly assured if he adds to his 
wise selection of agents a full and com- 
plete knowledge of the facts and figures 
involved. 

Incidentally, it might be emphasized 
that the purchase of an apartment home 
is like the purchase of any other kind of 
a home so far as the speculative element 
is concerned. The risk is there, and it 
will enlarge or decline according to the 
«fluctuations which occur in immediate real 
< estate values. 
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Points for Income Builders 


Brief Definitions of Some of the More 
Frequently Heard Financial Terms 


HE term “Se- 
T curities” is 

used to de- 
scribe all corporate 
paper which is ne- 
gotiable and which 
conveys an interest 
in a business corpo- 
ration. Thus, in- 
cluded under the head of “Securities” we 
find : 


Mortgages, 

Bonds and Stocks, 

Bills of Exchange, 

Bills of Lading, 

Acceptances, 

Warehouse Receipts, etc., etc. 

Securities may be studied from many 
angles, but the angle most interesting to 
our readers is that which analyzes their 
appeal to investors. From this point of 
view we find that securities fall naturally 
into a number of more or less established 
groupings of which the following serve 
as examples: 


Gilt-Edged Securities 


Gilt-Edged Securities—or, figuratively 
speaking, securities rimmed with gold— 
are those issues which, like Caesar's wife, 
are above suspicion. They include the 
securities which the law has made legal 
for savings-bank funds, which trustees 
are allowed to put money into, which 
advisers feel justified in recommending 
for the consideration of widows and or- 
phans. Concisely, a gilt-edged security is 
one about whose income-producing power 
there is no doubt. 


High-Grade Securities 


Just short of the Gilt-Edged plane, there 
are numberless issues which are very 
sound and trustworthy but which, in some 
respect or other, fall just a little short of 
the complete perfection which renders a 
security gilt-edged. Such issues fall in 
the class of “high-grade” issues, mean- 
ing that they merit confidence but should 
be purchased discreetly. 





Speculative Securities 


The term “speculative” applied to se- 
curities can cover a multitude of sins and 
is often used for .hat very purpose. 

When analysts classify a security as 
“speculative” they may mean that the 
company it represents is engaged in a bus- 
iness offering doubtful returns; or they 
may mean that the security ranks too low 
to be sure of enjoying a share of earn- 
ings—or too low to be sure of a claim 
on any fair-sized chunk of the assets, in 
case of trouble. Or the analysts may 
mean that the “speculative” security is 
one not firmly lodged in investment hands. 
And so on. 


If income builders will take our word 
for it that the application of the word 
“speculative” to a security casts doubt 
upon the issue’s probable market career 
they will save themselves many a head- 
ache. On the other hand, it must be ad- 
mitted that the securities which are most 
speculative in the beginning often become 
the finest investments in the end. Wit- 
ness, for example, the common shares of 
the U. S. Steel Corporation which were 
kicked around in the market at a few dol- 
lars per share a generation ago and once 
looked upon by men now living as about 
the last word in speculation. Today, of 
course, U. S. Steel common is rightly 
considered, in its class, as perhaps the 
finest common stock investment in the 
land. 


Undigested Securities 


The term “undigested” is used to apply 
to comparatively new issues which have 
been put out in large quantities, are not 
yet widely distributed or (as said above) 
have not yet become firmly lodged in in- 
vestment hands, They are securities with 
which the investing public has yet to be- 
come fully familiar—securities in which 
general confidence has not yet been 
built up. 

Undigested securities, totally aside from 
any inherent merit they may possess, are 
not entitled to a high investment rating. 
On the other hand, it should be remem- 
bered that the ease with which the in- 
vesting public assimilates new securities 
varies with issues (just as the ease with 
which the physical body assimilates nour- 
ishment varies with foods), and it would 
be a short-sighted policy to frown upon 
any particular security just because it is 


Fake Securities 


Stalking up and down the land are the 
“traveling representatives” and pouring 
through Uncle Sam’s mail are the “pos- 
tal representatives” of an _ incorrigible 
group of schemers who cannot refrain 
from directing into their own laps the 
flow of easy money which the public has 
always seemed so willing to share. 

These men have many ways of accom- 
plishing their ends. One of their favorite 
schemes is to form a company whose 
assets are in reality worthless, paint vivid 
pictures of its enormous “possibilities” 
and then sell great quantities of stock in 
it to the romantic-minded millions whose 
one ambition in life is to get rich quick. 

For the stocks of such companies is 
reserved the special title of “fake secu- 
rities.” You won't find this title printed 
on them, but one thoughtless commitment 
in a stock offered in this way will quickly 
convince you of its aptness. The answer? 
Know whom you buy stocks from! 
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How to Insure Yourself Against 
Insurance Troubles 


Some Simple Precautions That May 
Save You Both Money and Time 


By C. F. Hayes, Jr. 





—the cost is ridiculously small— 





never come singly” is as old 
as trouble itself. None of 
us want trouble—few of us seek 
it. Some of us even prefer to 
abide by that other old adage, and 
say “never trouble trouble till 
trouble troubles you.” Yet we 
must all of us expect at least a 
few calls from Mr. Trouble dur- 
ing our lives. He affects us all 
differently, but his calls are al- 
ways less frequent and unpleasant 
upon those of us who seek to arm 
as well as we can against him. 
Much has been said in the col- 
umns of this Magazine about in- 
vesting in Insurance. Of course, 


i em old adage that “troubles 


are very different. 


“The writer has acted both for and against 
insurance companies in numerous cases of 
trouble arising out of their contracts with 
policyholders. He has been on ‘both sides of 
the fence,’ so to speak, and at times the views 
But, in his opinion, the 
height of the fence can be lowered and the 
views prove more uniform if the few rules 
enumerated in this article be incorporated in 
your policy towards each and every invest- 
ment in Insurance.” 


she would have been able to have 
an Insurance company act as host 
to Mr. Trouble on this visit. I 
could cite even more striking cases 
—equally as common—in the other 
forms just mentioned, but space 
forbids. However, your daily pa- 
per is often full of them. 

In all these forms of so-called 
“Miscellaneous Insurance,” like 
Life Insurance, you pay a pre- 
mium as consideration for the 
contract. You receive a policy 
covering for a certain, definite 
period of time a certain defi- 
nite individual (or group of indi- 
viduals) commonly called the 





“Assured.” Like Life Insurance, 





the very word spells trouble—for 
Mr. Trouble. To the person who 
is carefully building a staircase which will 
lead to financial independence, certain in- 
vestments in Insurance are as necessary 
and vital as to the contractor who is con- 
structing that big building across from 
your office window. Not merely Life In- 
surance, either, but Insurance in other 
forms, and the purpose of all of it is to 
arm against some of the possible calls of 
Mr. Trouble. Personally or in business, 
financial foresight today demands among 
other things both adequate Insurance pro- 
tection and a sensible policy upon your 
own part which will assure you of such 
protection. 

The writer has acted both FOR and 
AGAINST Insurance companies in nu- 
merous cases of trouble arising out of 
their contracts with policyholders. He 
has been on both sides of the fence—so 
to speak, and at times the views are very 
different. But-in his opinion the height 
of the fence can be lowered and the views 
prove more uniform, if the few rules 
enumerated in this article be incorporated 
into your policy towards each and every 
investment in Insurance. 

Probably the most prominent form of 
Insurance today is Life Insurance. Cer- 
tainly the readers of THE MaGAZINE OF 
Watt Street have little excuse for ignor- 
ance of this great factor in financial 
progress. Mrs, Clarendon’s Insurance De- 
partment is at our disposal in this re- 
spect, and Life Insurance—more than any 
other~ kind—has to be carefully “fitted” 
to the individual just as much as a pair 
“of shoes. Incidentaily, it is equally as 
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necessary! In many respects, it differs 
greatly from all other types of Insur- 
ance, and stands upon a distinct plane of 
its own. 

But entirely apart from Life Insurance 
are to be found a number of forms of 
real “Trouble Insurance” which have been 
steadily increasing in popularity the last 
few years. Indeed, in many instances 
they are now practically indispensable in- 
vestments. It is towards such policies in 
particular that this article is directed. I 
refer, especially, to Health, Accident, 
Fire, Burglary, Theft, Automobile and 
General Liability Insurance. With the 
possible exception of the last named, the 
trouble against which they insure is ob- 
vious. Perhaps I cannot more vividly ex- 
plain the last type than by briefly refer- 
ing to a “snow and ice” case. They are 
very common in the winter months, and 
seem almost to become the popular win- 
ter sport—of some people. 


Miss Wilde came into my office the 
other day with a court summons which a 
sheriff had served upon her. Her mood 
was essentially befitting her name. The 
little suburban home which she had only 
invested in last spring, was now attached 
for $5,000.00! Somebody had slipped on 
the sidewalk in front of the premises. 
That somebody had apparently suffered 
both in body and in dignity—and had con- 
sulted a lawyer. Regardless of the merits 
of the case, Miss Wilde’s house is going 
to cost her at least a little more this year 
than she had anticipated. For a few dol- 
lars invested in a General Liability policy 


there is created a certain, definite 
contract between the Company on the one 
hand—and the Assured on the other. 

If this contract be violated by either 
party, the same legal rights accrue—for 
the most part—as in any other business 
contract. Only, in an Insurance contract 
one party—the Assured—is often ex- 
tremely careless or indifferent both be- 
fore and after entering into it. Some- 
how or other he does not consider that 
it requires even the ordinary care and at- 
tention of his other contracts. He is 
often likely to violate its terms—know- 
ingly or otherwise. Then—trouble may 
arise in regard to the very thing which 
he has secured to protect himself against 
trouble! And even one single case of this 
type during his life may prove to be a 
very serious obstacle on his staircase to 
financial independence. I have known 
cases where that obstacle wrecked the 
staircase. But it can always be avoided 
by the adoption of a reasonably intelligent 
policy towards your Insurance policies. 

Good companies in any line of Insur- 
ance hate to quibble on settlements—dis- 
claim liability—accept a case of trouble 
only under a full reservation of their 
rights, or otherwise act hostile to their 
assureds. Yet often such action is un- 
avoidable. Through the very nature of 
their business, Insurance companies dre 
at all times more or less subjected to the 
schemes of unscrupulous persons to de- 
fraud them. The Assured, naturally 
enough, often cannot see beyond his own 
specific case. The Company, with its 
thousands of claims in a single year, feels 
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iit it owes to itself and to the rest of 
policyholders the duty of carefully 
tecting itself where contractual rights 
ear to have been materially violated. 
ere is a mortality rate to be figured 
ah year, and the premium scale is 
zely guided by it. Legitimate claims 
bad enough, but illegitimate claims 
an imposition upon all of us who in- 
ret in Insurance. If people would only 
lize that an Insurance company, after 
is merely a business enterprise and 
a philanthropic institution having in- 
> austible reserves, they would more 
a ily understand why no Insurance com- 
y can afford to write out a check im- 
liately upon receipt of every claim. 
lere is no business in existence that can 
rate a material breach of contract in 
1y cases—and survive! And so, to all 

f us who invest in Insurance I say: 


Know your broker. 


Jpon him to a very large extent rests 
« success or failure of your Insurance 
estments. There is no earthly reason 
yby you should select a Stock or Bond 
ker with the utmost care—yet give 
your Insurance business to the first indi- 
vicual you meet. Remember, that what- 
evr legal rights may accrue to you 
through any false representations upon 
th part of the broker, those rights are 
generally against him only and not also 
against the Company whose policy you 
hold. Legally, there is a heap of differ- 
ence between a duly authorized agent of 
the Company and a mere Insurance 
broker. In any event, legal redress is 
both costly and troublesome. It is far 
cheaper and easier to select 
in the first place a broker 
whose experience, integrity 
and financial responsibility 
are unquestioned. Also, you 
want a broker whose ability 
and willingness to render 
“service” does not begin 
and end with the mere 

selling of the policy. 


2. Don’t change 
companies 
needlessly. 


Thanks to 
the increasing- 
ly careful su- 
pervision of 
the Insurance 





EIGHT 
PRECAUTIONS 


1) Know your broker. 
2) Don’t change companies 
needlessly 


3) See that your application 
is absolutely correct. 

4) Read your policy immedi- 
ately you get it. 

5) Give immediate, written 
notice to the company of 
any trouble. 


6) Do not prejudice the 
rights of the company in 
any way. 


7) Neither Over-insure nor 
UNDER-insure. 


8) Take care of all your pol- 
icies. 











departments of the various states, prac- 
tically all of the Insurance companies do- 
ing business today may be confidently re- 
lied upon as to firancial solidity. In cer- 
tain cases, their policies are standardized 
to conform with state laws. In other 
cases, it will pay to compare the contracts 
of several companies. Like any other 
business, the cost, the service and atti- 
tude towards people who do business with 
them may vary somewhat. Like any other 
business, the matter of proper local rep- 
resentation is very important. Yet, if 
your Company is fair to you—be fair 
with it. If your broker wishes to shift 
you into another company—or has already 
done so—find out the reason. 


3. See that your Application is abso- 
lutely correct. 


I cannot emphasize this rule too care- 
fully. Beware of any false representa- 
tion, breach of warranty or other wrong- 
ful allegation—material or otherwise, and 
intentional or unintentional. Yoy simply 
cannot afford to take chances. When 
such is subsequently found to have ma- 


terially affected the risk involved, your 
issued policy might become a mere “scrap 
of paper” at the very time you need its 
protection. Especially is this true where 
the application becomes attached to and 
a part of the policy. Even the “incon- 
testable clause” of a Life Insurance policy 
does not become effective, ordinarily, un- 
til at least one year from the date of the 
contract. 


4. Read your policy immediately you 
get it. 


This is another extremely important 
rule. See that you got what you con- 
tracted for—and what you wanted. Its 
terms generally embody all agreements 
then existing between the Assured and 
the Company or any of its agents relat- 
ing to the Insurance described therein. 
Mistakes frequently occur, but are always 
easily corrected if taken in time. Above 
all, carefully note any specific exclusions 
or exemptions. It has been said that 
“ignorance of the law excuses no one.” 
Certainly ignorance of the terms of your 
policy will prove to be a mighty poor de- 
fense for you if trouble arises. They are 
right before you in black and white—and 
often part of them in red, italics or under- 
lined. 


5. Give immediate, written notice to the 
Company of any trouble. 


Many persons merely notify their 
broker. This may or may not suffice, but 
again you cannot afford to take chances. 
See to it that you have ample evidence 
of a prompt, written notice having been 
delivered either to the Home Office of 
the Company or to one of . 
its duly authorized agents. 

A delayed notice may prove 
to have materially prejudiced 
the rights of the Company. 
Some policies will state a 
definite period within which 
notice must be given. Others 
may merely require that it 
be given “within a reason- 
able time.” Just what consti- 
tutes “within a 
reasonable time” 
will vary, de- 
pending upon all 
the circum- 
stances sur- 
rounding the in- 
dividual case. 
The courts are 
(Please turn to 


page 1168) 











Perceptible Slack in Industry 


Prices Weaken ‘as Demand Declines 





STEEL 








Undergoing Readjustment 


SIGNIFICANT event in the course 
A of the steel industry during the 

past fortnight was the reduction of 
80 cents a ton in iron ore. A drop of 
this size was unexpected, although some 
decline was generally looked for in view 
of the softening tone of prices over the 
last several months. The cut in iron ore 
presages lowering quotations for steel 
products and particularly pig iron. It 
may also be taken as a demonstration of 
the prevailing status of the entire in- 
dustry. 

As demand continues .to slacken, com- 
petition between mills is increasing since 
producion is not falling off as rapidly as 
consumption, This is evident from the 
fact that the U. S. Steel Corporation’s 
unfilled tonnage for March dropped 130,- 
094 tons. The failure of output to re- 
cede in synchronism with demand: is, of 
course, due to the desire of producers to 

maintain operations at a level as closely 
approaching the point of maximum re- 
turn as possible. 

Their inability to attract sufficient buy- 
ing at this point is manifested by the con- 
tinuous recession of prices. Curtailment 
in the motor industry is most marked in 
its effect upon the steel situation. Quo- 
tations on sheets are notably soft. The 
falling off in general business, is, how- 
ever, likely to result in decreased buying 
of railroad items and the like. Broadly 
speaking, it is apparent that the steel in- 
dustry is moving into a period of les- 
sened earning power which will undoubt- 
edly be reflected in earnings reports cov- 
ering the period immediately ahead. 


The 


STEEL—Demand for stee}l.continues to shrink. Production... : 
definitely slackening, after making new record for March. 


Prices soft, with tendency downward. 


METALS—Trend of non-ferrous metal prices is toward 
Copper an exception, showing some sta- 
por Be per gy 13% — although this figure is not well 


lower levels. 


established 


gt oa tote A penes fnerease in gasoline con- 
et and crude oil remain . 
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COMMODITIES 


(See Footnote for Grades and 
Unit of Sam, 
High Low ‘*Last 
Steel (1)....... o80 $40.00 $40.00 
Pig Iron (2)... 23.00 21.00 21.75 
Copper (3)..... 0.14 0.12% 0.13% 
Petroleum (4)... 4. 3.00 4.50 
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BUILDING 


building permits indicate that not only ‘he 
month but also the first quarter will es- 
tablish a new high record for all time so 
far as similar periods are concerned. 

The total of March permits for 149 
cities reached $333.7 millions as compared 
with $239.4 millions in the precedng 
month and $325.1 millions. for the cor- 
responding month a year ago. For the 
three months there was a net gain of 
10% over the like quarter of 1923. 
Closer examination of these figures <e- 
veals some interesting developments, hc w- 
ever. For example, building in the west- 
ern districts fell off in amounts varying 
from 5.5% to 34.1% from that reported 
in March, 1923, suggesting that the bui!d- 
ing boom has passed its peak in these 
regions, while the gains scored in Midile 
Atlantic and Southern sections were 
11.1% and 14.2% respectively. In New 
England building gained 28.4%. 

The rise in Middle Atlantic states was 
largely due to a 44% increase in March 
building, as compared with February, in 
the metropolitan district. In view, there- 
fore, of the fact that a very substantial 
part of the building activities in and 
around New York City is based upon 
speculation, it is apparent that recent 
warnings with respect to the prevailing 
trend are not to be regarded lightly. 
Though the building industry seems 
backed by ample momentum, the need 
for increasing caution henceforth may 
well. be emphasized. 














Caution Needed 


By virtue of sustained activity the 
building industry continues to stand out 
conspicuously. This is more particularly 
true now that the trend of other basic 
lines is, practically without exception, 
downward. Preliminary reports of March 





Trend in Major Industries 


-sMOTORS—Manufacturers holding large stocks of cars a$ 
result of delayed public buying. Production reduced f: ont 


25% to 40%, 


been anticipated. 
mouth policies. 


SUGAR—Decline in sugar prices attributed to prospectivd 
~~ increase in supply as result of early harvests and larget 
Cuban crop. Outlook not so favorable as heretofore. 
SUMMARY—Some former contrasts in business situatio 

beginning to disappear as trend toward contraction be 

comes more pronounced, General price*unsettlement «nd 

~ downward tendency in number of —. leads 
increased conservatism and greater em 

Overpeytectinn in 
industries forcing retrenchmént. Purthe 
be anticipated, although underlying soy ndnes of busines$ 
structure should prevent severe 
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COAL 








No Improvement 


The coal industry remains in an unfa- 
vorable position. There has been prac- 
(Please turn to page 1156) 
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The Texas Co. 








Is Texas Company in Line for 
Good Profits This Year? 


What the Advance in Crude and Refined Means 
—1923 an Unsatisfactory Year—Position of Stock 


N the case of Texas Co., annual defi- 
cits are about as rare as they are un- 
welcome. Nevertheless, the fact must 
be recorded that for 1923 the company 
failed to earn its $3 dividend by $1.76. 
The only other twelve months’ period in 
the last twelve years when the company 
failed to show its dividend requirements 


_ earned was in 1921 when it reported ap- 


proximately $1.50 on its outstanding capi- 
talization. Last year, the balance of $1.24 
earned on the company’s stock was but a 
reflection of the unusual and abnormal 
conditions prevailing in the oil industry 
which Texas Co. felt severely. Gross in- 
come, which in 1922 totaled $131,000,000, 
round figures, fell to approximately $118,- 
500,000 in 1923. Net income for 1922 of 
$26,589,000 is contrasted with $8,197,000 
for 1923. 

Size is an advantage in a rising oil mar- 
ket, but a disadvantage in a falling mar- 
ket. Particularly in the case of a com- 
pany which refines as well as produces 
and sells oil. Refineries must always 
carry considerable crude stocks to insure 
uninterrupted operations and must also 
continue to operate at a loss, at times, in 
order to preserve their organizations. 
When Texas Co. struck its balance sheet 
on December 31, last, the price of crude 
and refined products stood near the low 


preceding April. It is not remarkable, 
therefore, that Texas was obliged to 
write off approximately $6,500,000 for re- 
adjustment of inventory. As a matter of 
fact, it is remarkable that the company 
was not obliged to write off a larger 
amount. 


A Complete Unit 


This concern is no newcomer, It has 
enjoyed a long and profitable history hav- 
ing been incorporated in 1902 under the 
laws of Texas. It is a complete unit, 
engaging in the production, refining, pur- 
chase and sale of petroleum. It owns and 
operates extensive refineries, pipe-lines 
and tank steamers, and its trade-marked 
products are familiar abroad as well as in 
this country. 

Through stock the Texas Co. owns the 
Texas Pipe Line Co., organized in 1917 
to take over the company’s pipe-lines in 
Texas and Louisiana, and the stock of the 
Texas Pipe Line Co. of Oklahoma, organ- 
ized to take over the pipe-lines in that 
state. In addition, Texas controls the 
Texas Steamship Co., the Texas Co. of 
Mexico, S. A., and is interested in a num- 
ber of other companies, mostly foreign. 

Under a contract made in 1922 with the 
Freeport Sulphur Co., a subsidiary of the 
Freeport Texas Co., the Texas Co. leased 


Mound sulphur deposit The sulphur 
company assumes the payment of $1 a 
ton to land owners and divides the re- 
sults of operations 50-50 with the Texas 
Co. until the sulphur company has re- 
ceived its invested capital back with 6% 
interest. After that the Texas Co. re- 
ceives 70% of net profits. 

In addition to its pipe-line activities 
Texas Co. owns and leases in Texas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, Kansas, Arkansas, 
Wyoming and Mexico, oil lands having a 
total daily production in the United States 
of about 75,000 bbls. of crude oil. Ap- 
proximate acreage of oil lands as last re- 
ported was as follows: fee ownership in 
Texas, Oklahoma and Louisiana 420,609 
acres, under lease; Texas, Oklahoma, 
Louisiana, Kansas, Wyoming, Arkansas 
and elsewhere in the United States, 1,835- 
810 acres. 

In Oklahoma, Louisiana and Texas the 
company operates 16 gasoline plants for 
the production of gasoline from natural 
gas with a daily capacity of more than 
100,000 gallons. Its refineries in the 
United States are situated at Port Arthur, 
Port Neches, and West Dallas, Texas; 
Casper, Wyoming; West Tulsa, Okla- 
homa; and Lockport, Ill., with topping 
plants at Norfolk, West Virginia; Mar- 
cus Hook, Penna.; Providence, Rhode 























of the long decline which began in the to the sulphur company its Hoskins (Please turn to page 1153) 
THE TEXAS CO. 
Earnings (Year ended Dec. 31) : 
Gross Net Earned Paid Year’s Price Range of Stock 
Income Income per Share per Share Surplus H. L. 
+ 1914 $25,924,405 $6,185,974 20.62% 814% $3,635,974 1914 149% = 
71915 26,391,745 6,393,327 21.31% 10% 3,393,329 1915 237 
+ 1916 37,708,383 13,898,861 41.49% 10% 10,548,861 1916 241% 7% 
71917 54,339,050 19,724,526 43.51% 10% 15,192,026 1917 243 174 
$1918 80,260,633 20,640,991 33.06% 10% 14,397,241 1918 203 136% 
1918 44,522,600 8,801,727 . 12.68% 5% 5,332,977 1919 345 184 
; 2,986.59 ~, 18,671,416 24.20% 10% 10,952,666 1920 231 166% 
81,089.39 28.66% 114% 18,614,372 * 1920 53% 4014 
6.17% 12% d 8,770,871 1921 48 29 
16.17% 12% 6,854,973 1922 524% 42 
4.99% 12% d 11,536,418 1923 52% 345 
Be Ae Recent 42. 
 aeoatfe ended Dec. 31. d Deficit. *Par of stock reduced 
from $100 to $25. 
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Gulf Oil Corporation (of Penna.) 




















Gulf Oil Corporation of Pennsylvania 











Pennsylvania is a $143,000,000 cor- 

poration, including its stock and 
funded debt, and that it shows gross earn- 
ing of around $160,000,000 a year, one 
hears surprisingly little of this concern. 
One reason is that its stock is closely held 
by the Pittsburgh interests which control 
its destinies, and another is that its stock 
is listed on the New York Curb Market 
and is not an active issue. A third rea- 
son that the company does not encourage 
publicity. 

Its annual statement consists of a four- 
page folder 8% in. by 6% in. which gives 
the briefest possible summary of the 
year’s operations on one page. Two pages 
are devoted to the balance sheets and the 
income statement occupies the last page. 

Of late, the company has been receiv- 
ing columns of publicity in the public 
prints which can hardly be pleasing to its 
management. Being a “Mellon” concern, 
Gulf has come under the scrutiny of the 
Senate finance sub-committee which is in- 
vestigating the Internal Revenue Bureau. 
In all fairness it should be said that the 
investigators have found little campaign 
material, so far, in their investigation of 
Gulf’s income-tax records. 


(CU rentan | that Gulf Oil of 























Its Consistent Growth 


The Gulf Oil Corporation of Pennsyl- 
vania was incorporated August 9, 1922, to 
acquire the assets and business of the Gulf 
Oil Corporation of New Jersey. This was 
accomplished by exchanging 12 shares of 
the stock of the new company, par $25, 
for each share of the stock of Gulf of 
New Jersey, par $100. Gulf of New Jer- 
sey was organized in 1907 as a holding 
corporation and acquired the stock of the 
J. M. Guffey Petroleum Co. for 26,782 
shares of Gulf stock and $489,895 in cash. 
It acquired the Gulf Refining for cash and 
one share of Gulf Oil for each 16 shares 
of Gulf Refining; a total consideration of 
$1,086,873, and acquired the Gulf Pipe 
Line Company’s $3,500,000 capital stock 
at par. 

The Gulf Oil of New Jersey owned 
practically the entire capital stocks of the 
following subsidiaries: Gulf Pipe Line 
Co. of La., Gulf Pipe Line Co. of Okla., 
Gypsy Oil Co. Eastern Gulf Oil Co, 
South American Gulf Oil Co., Mexican 
Gulf Oil Co., Gulf Cooperage Co., and 
Gulf Commissary Co. The company also 
owned and controlled the Indiana Oil & 
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Gas Co. Gulf Oil of Penna. and its sub- 
sidiaries constitute a single enterprise en- 
gaged in producing, refining, transporting 
and marketing petroleum and its products. 

The company obtains its production in 
the United States from Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Texas, Arkansas and Louisiana. 
When last reported, Gulf had more than 
3,700 producing wells in those states, with 
a daily average production of about 80,- 
000 bbls. Practically all of the fields 
wherein the company operates are served 
by its own pipe-lines which extend to the 
company’s principal refinery situated at 
Port Arthur, Texas, on the Gulf of 
Mexico, 

This Port Arthur refinery is one of 
the largest in the world, handling more 
than 28,000,000 bbls. of crude oil in a 
year’s time. It is on deep water where 
its own ships and those of its customers 
may load and unload. Gulf Oil owns a 
fleet consisting of 17 ocean-going steam- 
ers, 9 ocean-going barges, 5 ocean-going 
tugs, together with a miscellaneous fleet 
of harbor craft. Gulf distributes its own 
products abroad and along the Atlantic 
seaboard to various points and from 
thence to the consumer through 760 sales 
stations. 

Through the Mexican 


its subsidiary 





Pennok Oil Co. 





Two Interesting Curb Oils 


Gulf Oil Largest Producer in the Country—Its Conserva- 
tive Financial Policy — A “Mellon” Property — Pennok 
Small But Compact—Remarkable Development Last Year 


Gulf Co., Gulf Oil has developed a large 
production in Mexico and shipped 7,853,- 
000 bbls. of crude and by-products from 
that country last year. 


The Largest Producer 


Gulf Oil is the largest producer in the 
United States with Standard of Califor- 
nia second. Including its Mexican output 
the company produces about 140,000 bbls. 
of oil daily, or 40,000 bbls. more than the 
next largest producing company. Refin- 
ing capacity of the company and sub- 
sidiaries is around 105,000 bbls. daily at 
the present time. The company is inter- 
ested in South America, having under- 
taken the development of 100,000 acres of 
Maracaibo holdings. It is apparent that 
the company not only enjoys a wide diver- 
sity in the locations of its operations but 
that it is actively looking to the future. 

Gulf Oil has an authorized issue of 
$120,000,000 capital stock of which 4,348,- 
816 shares are outstanding, par $25, with 
a total par value of $108,720,400. The 
bonded debt is not large, consisting of 
$35,000,000 fifteen-year 5% debentures, 
due 1937. In addition, there was, at the 
end of 1923, $200,000 of lease purchase 
obligations which the company owed. 

In conducting its affairs, the company 
seems to have followed the most approved 
Standard Oil methods, ie., conservative 
dividends, large working capital, plenty of 
cash, heavy reinvestments and liberal de- 
preciation. The 1923 annual statement 
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Few of us know they produce oil in England. Our photograph shows the dis- 
covery well 
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Income 
$28,543,157 
9,068,787 


Earnings 

$159,575,090 
128,232,402 
1922 159,188,250 19,752,067 
1923 159,057,367 14,323,684 
* Par $100. + Par $25. 


1920 
1921 





GULF OIL (OF PENNA.) 


Earned Paid 
Gross Net per 
Share Share Surplus H L. 


* $78.96 $6 $26,400,851 
*25.02 6 
T 4.54 

Tt 3.29 


Price Ran 
per Year's . ee 


1922 71% 48% 
1923 68% 45% 
1924 60% 58% 

Recent 59 


6,900,861 
6 17,578,117 
1.50 7,800,113 

















shows a working capital of nearly $54,- 
000,000 with approximately $7,725,000 
cash. Surplus as of December 31, last, 
totaled $65,135,385. 

Last year, which is regarded as an un- 
satisfactory one by the oil trade, Gulf Oil 
showed gross earnings of $159,000,000, 
round figures, or practically the same as 
for 1922, Gross income totaled $66,479,- 
256 and net profits $14,323,342. Deduc- 
tions, before profits, consisted of $4,044,- 
000 for shrinkage in value of inventories, 
$34,825,068 for depletion and depreciation 
which included drilling costs, and $13,- 
286,481 for taxes, interest, etc. After divi- 
dends of $6,523,229, there was added to 
the surplus $7,801,455. Under the cir- 


cumstances, the year was one in which the 
management may justifiably feel satisfied 
in respect to the comparatively good re- 
sults obtained. 

Earnings of $3.29 on the outstanding 
stock were more than twice the dividend 
requirements. 

Like the Standard Oils the stock of 
Gulf of Penna. sells on a prospect basis 
rather than on that of yield. At 59, the 
stock returns less than 3% to the pur- 
chaser at the present $1.50 dividend rate. 
As a long-pull investment it offers 
much, but it is not to be considered 
for immedate speculative purposes 
owing to current unsettled market con- 
ditions. 








Pennok Oil 





in the affairs of the Pennok Oi-Co. 

has been the discovery of a fifth 
producing sand at 4,000 feet by the Mar- 
land Oil Co. on property adjacent to Pen- 
nok’s holdings in the Tonkawa field. Pen- 
nok is drilling several offset wells. This 
development has relegated to minor im- 
portance the proposed Marland-Pennok 
merger which has been in the cards for 
some time. Such a merger is a logical 
development from both the physical and 
financial standpoint. The controlling in- 
terests in Pennok stated the price of their 
holdings to the Marland people. The lat- 
ter planned to finance the merger from 
the recent sale of Marland stock to J. P. 
Morgan interests. There the matter stands 
and whether anything will come of it rests 
with the future. 

The Pennok Oil Co. was incorporated 
on January 7, 1919, under the laws of 
Delaware. Its business is the production 
of crude oil, and it owns entire and part 
interest in 5,000 acres of producing oil 
and gas leases in Kansas, Texas and Okla- 
homa. In its holdings are 10,000 acres of 
undeveloped leases. 

Development of the company is indi- 
cated by the following table showing its 
annual production since organization: 


Ti: outstanding recent development 


Last year was one of great activity for 
the company as the above table shows. 
Pennok sold its 1923 production at an 
average price of $2.10 per barrel and was 
able to show a large increase in gross and 
net over 1922. 
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Pennok has no funded debt. Its capi- 
tal stock consists of an authorized issue 
of $5,000,000, par $10, of which $3,750,- 
000 is outstanding. The stock’s dividend 
record follows: 


*5% extra. 


Pennok was able to show a surprisingly 
good statement for last year because of its 
activities in the high grade Tonkawa field. 
The company’s 1923 output was approxi- 
mately three times as great as its produc- 
tion for 1922. In his- statement to the 
stockholders, President Weeks said that 
oil in storage at the end of the year was 


carried at the market then prevailing and 
that the losses on inventory had been more 
than made up by price advances in crude 
since that time. 

In terms of dollars, Pennok’s 1923 earn- 
ings were equivalent to $5.32 on the out- 
standing stock. In the preceding year, the 
company showed a net, before dividends, 
of $187,377. Pennok’s $1,622,992 to profit 
and loss after its 10% dividends in 1923, 
materially strengthened its balance sheet 
as the comparison herewith shows. 

On the assets side the plant and property 
item show a gain of $679,000 in round 
figures which can hardly be criticised in 
view of the company’s greatly increased 
earnings last year. Cash and call loans in- 
creased from $266,735 in 1922 to $2,573,000 
at the end of 1923, or a gain of $2,306,000. 

On the liabilities side, reserves for de- 
preciation and depletion were expanded to 
$2,570,000, a gain of $1,134,000, while sur- 
plus of $1,925,000 at the close of 1923 
showed a gain of $1,622,000. Pennok’s 
working capital, which at the end of 1922 
totaled only $578,552, stood at $2,775,380. 


Small But Compact 


Pennok is a tight little company which 
orginally failed to come up to the expecta- 
tions under which it was launched on the 
financial seas. Of late, however, it has 
taken a new lease of life and now seems to 
be going strong. An alliance with Mar- 
land, giving Pennok the advantages of 
Morgan backing, would be distinctly to 
Pennok’s advantage. 

Pennok is now in the desirable position 
of owing almost no money and is provided 
with a working capital which, for the 
company’s size, is ample. 

Selling at 14 and paying 10% or $1.00 
on its par of $10, Pennok’s stock returns 
somewhat better than 7% on the invest- 
ment. For a simon-pure oil producing 
company such a return in itself is not par- 
ticularly alluring, but the stock is attrac- 
tive from the viewpoint of larger earnings 
and prospects for increased dividend dis- 
tributions which should be possible on the 
better oil markets now prevailing. 

As we see it Pennok is not likely to 
do anything spectacular marketwise in 
the near future but is in a position to 
eventually show a satisfactory en- 
hancement in market valuation. Pur- 
chase, however, should be deferred un- 
til general market conditions improve. 








Assets 


Property, Plant and Equipment 
Investments 


Liabiliei 
Capital Stock 
Other Reserves 


Surplus 
Accounts Payable 


PENNOK’S IMPROVED POSITION AS REFLECTED IN ITS 
BALANCE SHEETS 


Reserve for Depreciation and Depletion. . 


Change 
+- 679,624 
— 141,897 
+ 7,556 
— 5,932 
+ 2,306,841 
— 117,846 


1923 
$5,438,427 


1922 
$4,758,803 
141,897 
21,188 
9,312 
266,735 
180,131 
231,727 


$3,750,000 
2,570,596 


$3,750,000 
1,436,219 
21,188 
302,343 
100,043 


+ 1,134,377 

— 21,188 
} 1,622,992 
41,412 


1,925,335 
58,631 - 























SERVICE SECTION 


@® ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES © 


SUBSCRIBERS—ATTENTION! 


The inquiry Department enables you to 
adapt THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
to your personal problems. 
subscriber, you are entitled to receive 
FREE OF CHARGE a reasonable num- 
ber of PERSONAL REPLIES BY MAIL 
OR WIRE on any security in which 


As a yearly 


you may be interested. The inquiries pre- 
sented in each issue are only a few of the 
thousands received—43,000 in 1923. The 
use of this personal inquiry service in con- 
junction with the Magazine should help 
you to get hundreds or thousands of dol- 
lars of value from your $7.50 subscription. 
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SINCLAIR CONSOLIDATED 
Heavy Capitalization 


During the oil. boom a few years ago I 
purchased Sinclair Consolidated stock and 
have been holding it ever since. Do you con- 
sider that the stock has a good chance of 
coming back some day to the higher levels? 
A _ around 50 for mine.—J. T., New York 





While conditions have improved in the 
oil industry, we do not consider it likely 
that Sinclair Consolidated stock will have 
any important advance from present 
levels, for the reason that it is burdened 
with a very heavy capitalization. Within 
the past three years, funded debt has been 
increased to 79 million dollars. An issue 
of 20 million dollars 8% preferred has 
been sold, and there is now outstanding 
4.5 million shares of common stock of no 
par value. We feel that the company 
will have difficulty in showing a large 
earning power for the common shares in 
view of the heavy capitalization, and that 
there are many other stocks with better 
possibilities for enhancement in value. 
Our suggestion is that you switch into 
Associated Oil, paying $1.50 a share and 
selling around 29. This company earned 
its dividend nearly twice over in 1923, 
and, in view of the large amount of oil 
stored at low prices, will undoubtedly do 
better this year. 


FAMOUS PLAYERS 


Financial Condition Improved 


Is there any good reason why Famous 
Players, an 8% stock, whose dividend was 
earned nearly twice over last year, should sell 
at present levels of around 67? Does it re- 
flect a poor financial condition or an unsatis- 
factory outlook? I have held some of the 
stock for some years, have always received 
my dividend regularly, and so far can see no 
good reason why I should dispose of it.—S. 
T., Newark, N. J. 

The relatively low price at which Fa- 
mous Players stock is selling reflects the 
speculative nature of the moving-picture 
industry. Competition in this industry is 
constantly becoming keener, and many 
companies which formerly reported good 
profits are not doing so well under pres- 
ent conditions. Famous Players, how- 
ever, is the leading company in its field, 
and should be able to hold its own. Earn- 
ings continue to show up well, and at the 
close of 1923 the company’s financial con- 
dition was decidedly improved, current 
assets being 20.4 million dollars and cur- 
rent liabilities 7.4 millions. Moreover, 
the outlook appears quite encouraging for 
the company this year, as it will undoubt- 
edly continue to receive large returns 
from its leading pictures. At present 
levels the stock is not without good spec- 
ulative possibilities, although market con- 
ditions are against an advance now. 





this department. 





How We Stand on Fifty Securities 


(THE next issue will contain a special Inquiry Section, so 
enlarged as to permit the introduction of a great many 
features of the investment markets not generally covered in 


Our position on over fifty important com- 
panies—railroad, public utilities, industries, mining and oil— 
will be stated in our usual clear, uncompromising style. 


Readers of THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET, among whom 
the Inquiry Section is a great favorite, will be particularly 
pleased to read this announcement. 
the many requests we have recently received for just such an 
enlargement of our regular department. 


Indeed, it arises from 








AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES 
Dividend Well Fortified 


Last year I was advised to purchase Ameri- 
can Steel Foundries stock, and have not re- 
gretted it, as at present levels it shows me a 
fair profit. What I would like your opinion 
on is whether this stock is a sound enough 
issue to hold for investment purposes.—T. C., 
Wilkesbarre, Pa, 


By adopting the policy of plowing 
back into the property a large percentage 
of its earnings for some years, Ameri- 
can Steel Foundries is now in excellent 
financial condition. At the close of 1923, 
current assets were 23.9 million dollars, 
as compared with current liabilities of 
only 3.7 millions, a ratio of 6 to 1. For 
the year ended December 3lst, 1923, $9.70 
a share was earned on the stock after all 
charges and preferred dividends. In the 
current year, the company operated at 
40% to 50% of capacity in January and 
February, but in March operations in- 
creased to 75%. Under anything like nor- 
mal conditions in the steel industry, the 
$3 dividend rate on this stock can in all 
probability be earned with a substantial 
margin to spare. In view of the sound 
financial condition and demonstrated earn- 
ing power of the company, we consider 
the stock a good long-pull holding. 


AMERICAN CHICLE 


Decided Improvement in Its Affairs 


Having purchased some American Chicle 
common several years ago at very much 
higher prices, I am writing to get your advice 
on the question of purchasing some more of 
the common stock at current levels in order 
to bring down my average price. The com- 
pany appears to be doing much better now, 
and I thought by making an additional pur- 
chase I might ultimately be able to work out 
of the large loss which this transaction shows. 
—F. D.,.Akron, Ohio. 


The American Chicle Company has 
made decided progress recently. For the 
year ended December 31st, 1923, the com- 
pany earned $2.06 a share on the com- 
mon stock, which compares with a defi- 
cit of $169,215 in 1922. Since the present 
management has assumed control of the 
company’s affairs there has been a reduc- 
tion of 2.3 million dollars in notes and 
bank loans, which are now down to -18 
millions. January sales were between 
15% and 20% ahead of January; 1923, 
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and February sales were 30% 
ahead of last year. As back divi- 
dends of 18% must be paid off on 
the preferred stock before the 
common can receive anything, the lat- 
ter is still far removed from divi- 
dends, but in view of the better earnings 
and improved outlook for the company, 
we feel the stock has long-pull possibili- 
tics at present levels, and that it is all 
right for you to purchase an additional 
an.ount if you are willing to hold for a 
couple of years without any return. 


PACKARD MOTORS 
Strong Financial Condition 


n view of the uncertain outlook for the 
omobile industry, I would like to have your 
p nton of Packard Motor stock. Do you con- 
r the present dividend rate of $1.20 rea- 
so.ably secure under present conditions—H. 
Seattle, Wash. 
‘or the year ended August 3ist, 1923, 
ackard Motor Company earned its pres- 
dividend rate a little more than twice 
r, but of course this was a period of 
avorable conditions in the company, 
fits reaching the high water mark. 
for the six months ended February 29th, 
924, Packard is expected to show the 
ividend earned, but only with a slight 
argin to spare. Of course, this six 
nonths’ period is the less profitable half 
the company’s year, and even if pro- 
uction should fall off somewhat, the sec- 
| six months will undoubtedly be bet- 
Packard Motors is in unusually 
strong financial condition, balance sheet 
as of August Ist, 1923, showing cash and 
Government securities on hand in excess 
of 15 million dollars. In view of the great 
financial strength of the company and the 
possibility that the dividend will be earned 
in the current fiscal year, we see no rea- 
son why payment should not be continued 
at the present rate, provided conditions 
do not become any worse in the automo- 
bile industry. 


PARK & TILFORD 


Strong Financial Condition 

’ am interested in Park & Tilford stock and 
will appreciate any recent figures you can give 
me im regard to the financinl standing of the 
conpany and its present.-earr‘ng power.— 
R.A. 8., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Park & Tilford is in strong financial! 
condition, and at the close of last year 
current assets were 4.6 million, as against 
current liabilities of only $100,000. 

For the four months ended December 
3ist, 1923, which represents the first four 
months’ operations under the management 
of the Schulte interests, net earnings were 
$429,334, which is equal to $2.14 a share 
on the 200,000 shares of stock now out- 
standing. The company is carrying a nor- 
mal amount of inventories at the present 
time, and its business is running at a satis- 
factory rate. 


GREAT NORTHERN PFD. 


Has Seen the Worst? 


Which stock do you consider the best pur- 
& Aroostook preferred or Great 


ion in value. 
. C., Cleveland, O. 


Bangor & Aroostook 7% preferred stock 
is a higher grade investment than Great 
Northern preferred, paying 5%, but it 
does not offer the same speculative oppor- 
tunity. Great Northern for a long period 
of years paid 7%. We now feel that this 
road has seen the worst of its difficulties, 
and is likely to make a better showing 
from now on. There would be a chance, 
therefore, of a highér dividend rate. 
Great Northern earned over 7% in 1923, 
and for the first two months this year 
net earnings showed an increase of about 
a million dollars. However, in view of 
present unfavorable market conditions, it 
is best to confine purchases to the sounder 
investment stocks, and we advise you to 
select Bangor & Aroostook 7% preferred. 


WABASH PREFERRED “A” 
Dividend Expected Soon 


I have some Wabash preferred “A” stock 
and would like to have your opinion of this 
holding.—8. T., Cranford, N. J. 

Wabash preferred “A” we consider an 
excellent holding. The financial and phys- 
ical condition of this road as well as earn- 
ing power apparently justify early divi- 
dend action on the preferred A stock, and 
we believe that such action will be taken 
in the current year. Our advice is to 
hold. 


$5,000 INVESTMENT IN STOCKS 
A List of Such Suggestions 


I have about $5,000 which I desire to in- 
vest in good stocks. While I do not wish to 
purchase anything highly speculative, I am in 
@ position to assume a business man’s risk.— 
L. T., Wilmington, Det. 

For the investment of $5,000 in stocks 
we are pleased to recommend the follow- 
ing securities : 

10 shares of American Water Works & 
Electric Corp. Ist pfd, selling at 
around 90; 

10 shares of International Tel. & Tel. 
common, selling at around 66; 

10 shares of Famous Players 8% pre- 
ferred, selling at around 91; 

10 shares of Westinghouse Electric com- 
mon, selling at around 60; 

10 shares of Great Northern preferred, 
selling at around 55; 

10 shares of Tobacco Products common, 
selling at around 54; 

10 shares of United States Realty & Im- 
provement 7% preferred, selling at 
around 102. 





SUBSCRIBERS ONLY ARE ENTITLED TO FREE 
SERVICE FROM THE INQUIRY DEPARTMENT 





U. S. Realty preferred stock is 
convertible into common stock 
share for share until November, 
1925. 

In view of general market conditions 
it is probable that these issues can later 
be acquired at somewhat lower prices, 
especially in the case of the common 
shares. (Please turn to page 1152) 





HINTS TO MONEY MAKERS 
Nv that the New York State 


Legislature has adjourned, 

holders of New York Traction 
securities can breathe a sigh of re- 
lief. Mayor Hylan failed in his ef- 
forts to bring about home rule for 
the tractions and while New York 
City is permitted to go ahead with 
subway construction this cannot be 
done on a large scale owing to the 
City debt limit. There is nothing in 
sight at this time therefore to inter- 
fere with the steadily increasing 
profits of the traction companies. 

-. - 

Many of our readers are doubtless 
faced with the problem of what to 
do with surplus funds that are ordi- 
narily invested in common stocks. 
The best policy is to have a substan- 
tial portion of these funds in a 
strictly liquid condition and for this 
purpose high grade short term notes 
or United States Treasury certifi- 
cates are desirable. A portion may 
also be invested in strong convertible 
securities such as ILLINOIS CEN- 
TRAL 6% preferred and UNITED 
STATES REALTY & IMPROVE- 
MENT 7% preferred, both of which 
are convertible into common share 
for share. 

: -. s 

A statement was recently issued 
by the President of Stewart War- 
ner Speedometer Company to the 
effect that dividends were earned 
with a margin to spare in the first 
quarter of this year. In this con- 
nection, it should be realized that 
production of automobiles in the 
first quarter was very heavy and 
the automobile accessory companies 
enjoyed a large demand for their 
products. Everything indicates that 
the automobile accessory business 
will fall off sharply in the coming 
months and therefore good earnings 
in the first quarter should not be 
regarded as bullish on this group. 

2 2 

While United States Rubber Di- 
rectors recently declared the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 2% on 
the preferred stock, there is still a 
great deal of uncertainty as to 
whether this preferred dividend will 
be maintained throughout the year. 
Directors may decide on a conserva- 
tive course and reduce bank loans 
rather. than pay further dividends. 
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How City Banks Have Forged Ahead 
Despite “Reserve” Competition 


Why Loss of “Correspondent” Business Was 
Feared and How It Has Been Retained 


ITHOUT very much notice of the 

changes that have been taking 

place in banking practice during 
recent years, since the war, a very decided 
alteration has been in progress covering 
the relations between banks and their 
correspondents in various parts of the 
country. 

As is well known, the pre-war situation 
was an entirely different one, due to the 
fact that, under the national banking sys- 
tem, which had been copied by many 
state bank systems, there was a practice 
whereby city and reserve city banks car- 


ried the balances of correspondents sit= 
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uated in the “country,” and were allowed 
to count these balances under certain con- 
ditions as a part of the reserves of the 
country correspondents. This was the 
system of “pyramiding reserves” to which 
reference has always been made by critics, 
and which was terminated by the Féderal 
Reserve Act, such termination to take 
effect three years after the adoption of 
the law. War necessities led to the has- 
tening of the final transfer of reserves, 
and by 1917 the old system of corre- 
spondent banks was out of existence. 

A great many city bankers were of the 
opinion tliat they would lose an enormous 


amount of business, inasmuch as they ex- 
pected that the country banks would rot 
need the services which they had pre- 
viously performed for them and which in 
their opinion centered around this “re- 
serve function.” In this matter they, as 
conditions turned out, were mistaken. 
The iritervention of the war, however, axd 
of many unexpected types of financ.al 
transaction tended to postpone the ine i- 
table period of adjustment, and it is or ly 
within comparatively recent times that 
that adjustment has been carried to 2 
point which renders it possible for obser /- 
ers to forecast the probable developme it 
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of these inter-bank relationships. Today 
they have, however, pretty distinctly taken 
shape. 


Reserve versus City Banks 


This process of taking shape has been 
a process of quiet competition and strug- 
gle between reserve banks and city banks. 
The reserve banks, of course, had their 
duties distinctly specified in the Federal 
Reserve Act as to the holding of the re- 
serves of their members, most of whom, 
of course, were country banks, and to 
this the Federal Reserve Board, acting 
upon the plain instructions of the law, 
added the collection system, being per- 
suaded that par c Ilection was absolutely 
essential as an adjunct to the holding of 
the reserve balances. 

In other words, it was perfectly con- 
vinced that this holding of reserves, free 
as it was of interest allowances thereon, 
could be made acceptable to the member 
banks only in the event that some real 
work was performed. This real work 
was seen in the acceptation of the func- 
tion of collection. 

The question has steadily been whether 
such actiOn on their part entirely relieved 
the country banks of the necessity of car- 
rying balances with city banks. Many 
have supposed that it did do so. Every 
effort has been made by reserve banks 
to have members feel that it was not nec- 
essary to carry balances with any other 
institution but themselves. And yet that 
point of view is far from having been 
adopted by the rank and file of country 
banks. Most of the coun- 
try institutions continue to 


ble paper. In such cases, the situation 
simply calls for the sale or discounting 
of paper which otherwise would not be 
eligible. 

Investigations recently made among the 
larger city banks in these respects show 
that the practice of city institutions today 
is pretty generally such as to allow a 
substantial amount of direct lending on 
the notes of country banks. The city 
institution “sizes up” the country bank 
correspondent and establishes a line of 
credit for it just as it would do for any 
business house that was a borrower. Oc- 
casionally, it requires that the directors 
shall endorse the note of the bank in their 
individual capacities and in some other 
cases it wants to have paper which the 
bank is using as a basis for borrowing 
actually hypothecated with it. These, 
however, are not the prevailing practices, 
but the effort has been made to render 
accommodation readily available to the 
country bank upon the plain recognizance 
of that institution and indeed to furnish 
the funds on telegraphic request if de- 
sired. 

The larger banks have thus been able 
to keep decidedly ahead of the Reserve 
banks in the matter of real service ren- 
dered. It is not strange, therefore, that 
they have suceeded in holding and even 
enlarging their clienteles, the amount “due 
to banks” in the Federal reserve system 
being often upward of $4,000,000,000. 


Stock-Market Operations 
While there is nothing to prevent a re- 


serve bank from investing a customer's 
funds in any form that may be indicated 
by such customer bank, reserve institu- 
tions do not usually care to make Stock 
Exchange loans. On the other hand, 
there is no market for such loans in such 
places as Richmond, Dallas or Atlanta, 
while member banks in those districts 
cannot, of course, keep balances with the 
reserve banks of New York or Chicago, 
or indeed any outside of their own dis- 
trict. They, therefore, find it necessary 
to carry balances with city institutions 
which will be willing to put out their 
funds as they may indicate. 

The fact that Stock Exchange loans 
have within the past year or two reached 
record-breaking figures, the great bulk of 
them being furnished by country banks 
which find this 2 convenient and rea- 
sonably satisfactory way of using their 
spare funds, illustrates the extent to 
which such service is being performed by 
city institutions. But as a matter of 
fact, the city institutians have sometimes 
feared that reserve banks would tend to 
cut into this field, and there has been 
some tendency on the part of reserve 
bank officers to see what they could do 
in that direction. Thus, for example, they 
have perfected a plan for keeping sur- 
plus funds of member banks invested in 
bankers’ acceptances, with the under- 
standing that, whenever desired, they be 
automatically discounted or converted 
into reserve funds. Vice versa, surplus 
balances would be promptly invested in 
bankers’ acceptances. 

Unfortunately, the total of 
bankers’ acceptances, about 








carry ‘arge, and in some 
cases, active, balances with 
city institutions, while the 
latter continue to be able 
to render services to them 
which they do not or can- 
not get from the reserve 
banks acting as their reg- 
ular and authorized reserve 
holders. 

The most important func- 
tions that city correspondent 
banks still perform for coun- 
try institutions are probably 
those of lending to banks 
which have not in hand the 
“eligible paper” .that would 
make it feasible for them to 
borrow at reserve banks by 
the process of rediscounting 
and the putting out of spare 
funds in such a way as to 
keep them employed at a 
profit practically continu- 
ously. 

Of course, if a member 
bank has a substantial 
amount of eligible paper 
which it can rely upon con- 
verting practically on demand 
and without any “red tape” 
into credit on the books of 
the reserve bank, it may not 
need this kind of service. 
There are a great many, 
however, which are not in 
any such position, or at least 
frequently find themselves 





SERVICES RENDERED CORRESPON- 
DENTS BY CITY BANKS WHICH HAVE 
MINIMIZED FEDERAL RESERVE 


COMPETITION 


1) Lending to banks lacking “eligible paper” 
such as would facilitate borrowings at Re- 
serve banks through rediscounting. 


2) Enabling country banks to participate in 
stock market loans such as Reserve institu- 
tions do not generally care to make. 


3) Paying interest on County Bank balances 
on a basis to offset any inducements offered 
by the Federal Reserve. 


4) Extending services not rendered by Re- 
serve banks, such as: 


a) Attention to personal business affairs 
of customers. 
b) Execution of buying or selling orders 
in securities. 
c) Performance of various special func- 
tions on request. 
d) Financing of credit requirements. 


e) Undertaking of foreign exchange and 
remittance transactions. 


f) Supplying an efficient central banking 
service to non-member banks. 


$650,000,000 at the maximum, 
has during the past year or 
two been quite insufficient to 
compare favorably with the 
volume of Stock Exchange 
loans which has been about 
$2,000,000,000 on many occa- 
sions. It has also been true 
that, in spite of all the ma- 
nipulation or adjustment of 
bankers’ acceptance rates, re- 
serve institutions have been 
able to practice, it has not 
been possible to bring about 
any condition in which the 
member bank could earn as 
much net revenue as it has 
been able to in the stock mar- 
ket. So the stock market 
loan has maintained its 
popularity as an _ invest- 
ment for spare funds of 
member banks, and the re- 
sult has been that the sys- 
tem of correspondent re- 
lationships has been con- 
siderably strengthened. 


Interest on Deposits 


The question of interest 
on deposits has been an im- 
portant factor in developing 
this correspondent relation- 
ship. 

Finding that a good many 
city banks were bidding 
against one another, and 
fearing that the effect of 











without any supply of eligi- 
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Why the Banks Should Place “Special 
Services’ on a Sound, Business Basis 


Costly Experiments That Led to a 
Change—The Drift a Wholesome One 





been _ materially 





or another.” 





THE CONCLUSION MOST OF OUR 
BANKS HAVE REACHED 


“The teaching of experience clearly is that 
there is little warrant for undertaking ser- 
vice functions which cannot be paid for or 
which cannot pay for themselves in one way 


reduced at the 
same time. Just 
at present, not a 
few banks in va- 
rious parts of the 
country are con- 
templating the re- 
duction even of 
what they are un- 
dertaking along 
this line, and there 
is a fairly decided 
recession in gene- 
ral “service” ac- 
tivities. The pre- 

















ITH increasing competition _be- 

tween banking institutions and a 

rate of interest which is not par- 
ticularly remunerative, the question is be- 
coming urgent in not a few institutions 
how far it is worth while to maintain the 
rather costly “service” functions which 
were the product of rapid expansion a 
few years ago. 

During and after the war, the business 
community had occasion to lean very 
heavily upon the banks for information 
with regard to foreign credits, while the 
banks themselves, although apparently 
making money without difficulty in view 
of the abundant business that was offered 
them at good rates, thought it wise to de- 
velop a kind of competition which took 
form in service. 

There was, at that time, a substantial 
amount of advertising based upon various 
functions that the bank was rendering to 
its customers, usually without charge, and 
such services were held out to intending 
customers as a reason for preferring one 
institution rather than another. 


“Economic” Analyses 


One phase of the service work of the 
bank which attained a large growth dur- 
ing the post-war period was the prepara- 
tion and publication of economic analyses. 
Reviews of business, and in some cases 
forecasts of probable business develop- 
ments, were numerous, and during the in- 
flation period, with prices rising and mat- 
ters generally working up to a climax in 
all branches of trade, there was little 
difficulty in foreseeing the future a few 
months ahead. 

The fact that, when the “turn” ap- 
proached, few or no banks actually fore- 
saw the “slump” of 1921 rather impaired 
the confidence in these services; and at 
that time curtailment of work in that di- 
rection started. Today there is a very 
much smaller number of such publica- 
tions and their size and elaborateness has 
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vailing opinion 
among banks of a 
certain size undoubtedly is that the adver- 
tising furnished by these service func- 
tions and the advantage derived from 
them in the way of attracting new cus- 
tomers has been hardly sufficent to war- 
rant the expense involved in them. 

Thus the question of the service func- 
tion of the bank, like that of the 
“new business” department, is decidedly 
on trial. Is there some definite basis upon 
which the expansion of bank functions 
in this way can be determined so that 
banks which contemplate the possibility 
of work of this kind can find some defi- 
nite guide other than the costly teaching 
of experience before embarking upon 
enterprises which they may have to with- 
draw from to the injury of their prestige? 


Service Should Be Paid for 


In general this teaching of expe- 
rience clearly is that there is little 
warrant in undertaking service func- 
tions which cannot be paid for or 
which cannot pay for themselves in 
one way or another. 

Among the service functions that have 
been most useful to business men are un- 
doubtedly those connected with the sup- 
plying of credit in- 


of an efficient credit department and the 
maintenance of complete credit files is a 
costly business, and recent developments 
make it plain that the good nature of 
banks is frequently imposed upon by 
establishments which rely on them for 
credit data that they ought ordinarily to 
compile for themselves. It is probably 
out of the question for banks to make a 
charge for information of this kind but 
the distinct tendency today is to put such 
information upon a basis of reciprocity, 
limiting it in the first place to the lines 
of business in which customers them- 
selves are interested and supplying it only 
to those who are in position to strengthen 
the credit files by supplying valuable data 
of their own. 

Another service function which has 
been expensive and of rather doubtful 
utility to the bank is seen in the mainte- 
nance of income tax departments where 
information is supplied to customers and 
where, in some cases, the latter have been 
encouraged to have their returns made 
out by bank employees. As the income 
tax is better understood, a good deal of 
this work can be perfectly well done by 
the individuals who formerly needed aid, 
while those who require a good deal of 
expert assistance on account of the com- 
plexity of their return, are entirely able 
to get it from income tax experts or ac- 
countants who make a charge for the ser- 
vice. Banks cannot long continue to fur- 
nish service of this kind without charge, 
and they are less and less disposed to do 
so. The work is costly when it is well 
done, and when not well done it is a detri- 
ment rather than a help. It is tending to 
limit itself to the trust companies where 
such Work is done for fiduciary clients 
as part of the regular duty of the concern. 

As for the publication of business re- 
ports, that, as already seen, is a branch 
of activity which is on the decline. It 


(Please turn to page 1171) 








formation. Ameri- 
can banks have 
had:a totally dif- 
ferent attitude 
with respect 
this question from 
that which is 
adopted by for- 
eign _ institutions. 
They not only in- 
terchange credit 
information freely 
among themselves, 
but they supply it 
to their clients and 
even to others 
without charge. 








WHY MANY BANKS HAVE DIS- 
to CONTINUED PUBLISHING 
ECONOMIC ANALYSES 


“The fact that, when the turn approached, 
few or no banks actually foresaw the slump 
of 1921, rather impaired confidence in these 
services and at that time curtailment of work 
in this direction started.” 
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The Banking Situation 


Commercial Requirements Slacken— 
Banks Still Buyers of Investment Paper 


SONTRARY to expectation of many 
observers the spring movement of 
funds as between the financial 
s and the country at large is not 
ing any material increase in extent. 
latest returns of federal reserve 
point to further enlargement of re- 

ve, accompanied by slight shrinkage of 
its, decline in earning assets and bill 
unting and a nearly stable condition 

sther particulars. With a reserve ra- 

nounting to 79.3% at the middle of 

the system is about as strong in 

Q is it has been for a good while and 

; aparently feeling ver: little pressure 

mand from the interior banks for 
ount accommodation. 


Member Banks Well Off 


member banks of the reserve sys- 

reflecting as they do the general 
banking situation, are undoubtedly in a 
strong position. According to the latest 
showing they have made, there have been 
total increases of moderate amount in 

(Please turn to page 1173) 


1 Reserve Ratio 

2 Total Deposits 

3 Cash Reserves 

4 F.R.Note Circulation 

5 Purchased Acceptances 
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FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
(In millions of dollars) 
Bills 


discounted, 
total 


Federal 

reserve notes 
in actual Reserve 
circulation 


2,017.4 
2,039. 


Govern- 
ment 
securities 


Total 
deposits 


Cash 
reserves 


REPORTING MEMBER BANKS 


(In millions of dollars) 
Rediscounts 
and bills 
payable with Net 
Federal demand 
reserve banks deposits 
254 
$17 
270 
297 
262 


Number of 
reporting 
banks 


Invest- 

ments 
4,486 
4,484 


Loans and 
discounts 
11,932 
11,935 
11,927 
11,878 
11,935 




















FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


6 U.S. Securities 

7 Discounts secured 
U.S.Government 

8 Total Discounts 

9 Total Earning Assets. 
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~Weekly Changes In Principal Assets & Liabilibies~- 


REPORTING MEMBER BANKS 


{.Loans secured by U.5.Obligations 6 Other loans(Lorgely 
2.U.5- Government Obligations 7 Net Demand Deposits 
3. Accommodations of PR Banks & Total Loons 

4. Stocks, Bonds etc. 9 Total Loans & Invest 


5. loans secured by Stocks &Bonds = ments. 
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Essential Data On Margirs 


Legal Department 


HE margin is the customer’s equity, 

whether in cash or in securities, to 

his credit in his account with the 
broker. If in securities, the margin is 
figured on the basis of the current mar- 
ket price of the security. The amount of 
the margin then is the difference between 
the market price of all of the customer’s 
securities and the amount due the broker 
for advances and commissions. 

In the case of a short sale the amount 
of the margin is arrived at by adding to 
the selling price of the security sold 
“short” the amount of the cash or the 
market value of the securities deposited 
by the customer with the broker, and by 
deducting therefrom the market price of 
the security sold “short.” 

The amount of margin to be deposited 
is a matter to be agreed upon between 
the customer and the broker. It is usu- 
ally a certain percentage of the value of 
the securities to be bought, or sold 
“short.” Securities which are “gilt- 
edged,” such as the stocks or bonds of 
strong railroad companies which have 
been paying interest upon their bonds and 
dividends on their stock for many years 
without interruption, will require a 
smaller margin, whereas securities of in- 
dustrial companies whose business is of 
a speculative nature and subject to sharp 
fluctuations will require a much larger 
margin. 


Margin Must Be Maintained 


The customer must at all times keep 
the agreed margin good when required to 
do so by the broker. If the market value 
of the securities purchased by him de- 
clines, let us say, for example, to the ex- 
tent of $1,000, he must imme- 


Conducted by LOUIS BOEHM 
of the New York Bar 


amount of the increase in the margin. 

When a customer deposits securities in- 
stead of cash as margin the broker has 
a lien upon them for the monies advanced 
by him, and he has a right to pledge them 
to secure his own loans. If the securities 
to be deposited are stocks the customer is 
required to endorse them in blank, that 
is, he signs the assignment on the back 
of the certificate without filling in the 
name of the person to whom the certifi- 
cates are assigned. The broker then may 
fill in his own name in the assignment 
and deliver the certificate to the cor- 
poration issuing it, and have a new cer- 
tificate issued in his own name, or he 
may leave the stock in the name of the 
customer. 

In the latter case, a bank will lend 
money on the certificate, provided the cus- 
tomer’s signature to the blank assignment 
is guaranteed by a member of the New 
York Stock Exchange. Leaving the stock 
in the customer’s name instead of having 
it transferred to the broker’s name will, 
of course, save the payment of a transfer 
tax. If the stock remains in the cus- 
tomer’s name, dividends will be paid di- 
rectly to the customer irrespective of who 
has possession of the stock certificate. 
If the stock is transferred to the broker’s 
name any dividends paid thereon will be 
received by the broker and credited to 
the account of the customer. 


Margins Should Be Substantial 


It is advisable in most instances to en- 
ter upon margin transactions only after 
the deposit of a substantial margin. While 
the margin is intended primarily for the 
protection of the broker against loss 


through the fluctuation of the mar et 
price of the security, the deposit of a 
substantial margin affords even a grea‘er 
measure of security for the custor ier 
himself. 

Fluctuations upon the Stock Excharge 
do not always represent changes in ‘he 
intrinsic value of the security in questi n. 
Declines frequently occur which have it- 
tle or no relation to the actual value of 
the security suffering the decline, and he 
decline may be, and frequently is, oily 
temporary. 

If an account is weakly margined, ‘he 
security will be sacrificed because of t iis 
temporary decline, and the subsequ:nt 
rise in price will in no way benefit ‘he 
unfortunate speculator. The advancing of 
a substantial margin, in addition, has ‘he 
further effect of restraining the natural 
tendency to over-trading, that is, the buy- 
ing or selling short of more securities 
than the trader can safely carry in the 
event of bad weather in the market. 
No prudent person, therefore, should 
engage in margin transactions unless 
he is prepared to deposit a substantial 
portion of the market price of the se- 
curity as margin. 


Who Is the Principal? 


Brokers who buy and sell to each other 
on the floor of the Stock Exchange stand 
in the relation of principal toward each 
other. This is provided for both by !aw 
and the rules of the Stock Exchange, and 
this is so whether the broker is buying or 
selling for his own account, or for the 
account of a customer. ‘Therefore the 
broker does not disclose to the othier 
broker with whom he deals the name of 
his customer. The broker him- 
self takes delivery and pays the 








diately pay to the broker when 
demanded the sum of $1,000 as 
additional margin. 

If a broker carries the securi- 
ties of different corporations for 
his customer and some of them 
decline while others advance, then 
the margin is figured upon the 
entire account and an advance in 
one security will offset a decline 
in another, and vice versa. Should 
the customer’s margin be in- 
creased by reason of an advance 
in price of the security on which 
the customer is “long” or by a 
decline in the price of the secur- 
ity on which the customer is 
“short,” then the customer may 


Subscribers to THE MAGAZINE OF 
WALL STREET are privileged to have re- 
course to the Legal Department if they 
require legal advice on their investment 
problems. Only questions that do not 
involve complicated legal research will 
be answered directly as such. matters 
will be taken up from time to time in 
the regular instalments of this Depart- 
ment. 


price of the securities purcha:ed, 
and makes delivery and receives 
the price of the securities sold. 

To his own customer the broker 
merely communicates the name of 
the other broker from whom he 
has purchased, or to whom he has 
sold, the securities. The broker 
therefore is personally respons'ble 
for a purchase or sale made by 
him. 

Although brokers deal vith 
each other as principals and do 
not disclose to each other the 
names of their customers, ye 3 
customer for whom a transac‘ion 
has been entered into by a bre ker 





draw upon the broker for the 


(Please turn to page 1176 
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No place to take chances 


Seaboard Measures 


for protecting securities 


VERY security held in trust 

by the Seaboard comes each 

month under the careful scrutiny 
of our Trust Committee. 

Thissearching examination, while 
not infallible, is the best method 
we know to protect against unnec- 
essary losses in investment hold- 
ings. 

For a very moderate fee your se- 
curities may receive this valuable 
check-up through: 

Seaboard Living, or Volun- 
tary Trust—in which the Sea- 
board watches over and handles 
a fund set aside by you for a 
definite purpose—such as the 
payment of an income to a 
dependent. 

If you prefer to make your own 
investments, for a smaller fee you 
may obtain 

Seaboard Securities Safekeeping 
Service—In which the Seaboard 
gives your securities careful and 
immediate attention, handling de- 
tails regarding collection of income 
and many other routine duties 
which will relieve you of consider- 
able work. 


Within sound of a bell-buoy is no place for mistakes. 
The ringing of the bell says, “‘ Take care! Don’t go 
wrong! One mistake is too many.” This is a place 
for expert knowledge and thorough-going caution. 


NOWLEDGE and caution are also required to 
prevent losses in investment securities in the 
rapidly shifting and expanding market of these 
days. Accurate information is essential. Too 
often securities are bought and sold on informa- 
tion that should be taken with a grain of salt. 


It is our definite policy to have no securities 
or investments for sale. But we do have un- 
usual facilities for obtaining accurate, timely, 
specific, unbiased information about them. 


Such information, free from our self-interest, 
Seaboard depositors can have for the asking. 
Our friends who have a conception of the amount 
of work involved in this service, will realize why 
we must limit it strictly to Seaboard depositors. 


The Seaboard National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
MAIN OFFICE 
BROAD AND BEAVER STREETS 


Uptown Branch 
20 EAST 45TH STREET 


near Madison Avenue 


Mercantile Branch 
115 BROADWAY 


at Cedar Street 
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Texas Co. 


We have prepared an 
analysis of this company 
which discusses in detail 
its properties, earnings 
and the technical position 
of the company’s stock in 
the present market. 


We shall be pleased to 
send a copy of this 
analysis upon request. 


Mc DONNELL & (o. 


120 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 

















If You Are An 
Investor 


Will it help you to have in 
convenient form 


Definitions which explain 


Income Bond — Adjustment 
Bond — Ctfs. of Deposit — 
Debenture Yield — 
Ex-Dividend ? 


OUR BOOKLET 


Definitions of 
Bonds and Stocks 


gives these and many others 
in common use. We will 
gladly mail you copy on 
request. 


Reinhart & Bennet 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 
Telephone Broad 0257 























Analyzing 
Your Railroad 
Bonds 


For many years we have been 
prominently identified with the 
railroad bond market, not only 
as dealers, but also as under- 
writers.’ Consequently, we are 
well equipped to analyze the in- 
trinsic security value of railroad 
bonds, and to determine their 
relative attractiveness as invest- 
ments based upon income re- 
turn, present market position 
and outlook for appreciation. 


We shall be pleased to analyze 
for you any railroad bonds you 
may hold, or to submit for your 
consideration a number of issues 
which we recommend. 


Redmond & Co. 


33 Pine Street, New York 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Baltimore Washington 


Members New York Stock Exchange 























When Market 


Conditions 


are unsettled, the facili- 
ties and experience of 
a substantial brokerage 
house are especially 
valuable. 

Our competent information 
service is freely at your dis- 
posal. Accounts carried on 
conservative margin. 


Booklet, “Buying and Selling Fore- 
sight,” sent free on request. 


Ask for M.G.—3 
Gistoum & (HAPMAN 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway Widener Bidg. 
New York Philadelphia 














A LOT ABOUT MYSELF 
(Continued from page 1152) 





I wanted to get in here. Well—” I 
gulped, “would you—do you think—would 
you hire me?” 

Well, it was out. I'd gotten past it. 
With something akin to relief, I sat back 
in my chair and waited. What would be 
his answer, I wondered? Had my stock 
gone up in his eyes, during all those 
months of my association with him, or 
had it gone down? Jeminy! It was as 
exciting as watching the market to sit 
there and wait, not knowing what he was 
going to say—half fearing, half hoping, 
never quite sure. ... Still, there wasn’t 
much doubt about it. Of course, he'd 
hire me. Hadn’t he taken me on when 
I didn’t now anything? And hadn’t I 
learned the ropes since then? Sure he'd 
hire me again! 

“Do you want the truth, Billy?” I heard 
the old man asking. 

My breath caught and I felt the blood 
pounding in my veins. Good Lord! 

“Y-y-yes!” I stammered. “Yes, Mr. 
Welderman—if—if you please!” 

The old man pushed the papers back 
on the desk, swung his chair around and 
faced me. He spoke very slowly. 

“I’d hesitate a long while before I'd 
hire you again, Billy,” he said. 

And that was that! 

A blow, square on the jaw and straight 
from the shoulder of old man Welderman 
—my boss—the one man whose opinions 
I valued above any other! 

I didn’t offer any argument. I will say, 
to my credit, that I didn’t make any ex- 
cuses or indulge myself in any hysterics. 
I just got up from my chair, looked the 
old boy straight in the eye and said, “Mr. 
Welderman, I don’t blame you.” And 
then I walked out. 

Strangely enough, the old man followed 
me. Half way to my desk, he caught up 
with me and laid a hand on my arm. 
“Don’t take it too hard now, Billy,” he 
whispered, and there was a look of gen- 
uine concern in his kind old face. “Tell 
you what you do: Lay off here for a day 
or two and think things over. When you 
get ready, come back. I’ll tell the crowd 
you’re not feeling well.” 

I didn’t need a second invitation. To 
have hung around that office and tried 
to work after that smashing blow would 
have been just plain hell. I gave old 
Welderman the only thanks I could—a 
relieved, grateful look—and walked out. 

I don’t know whether I believe in any 
of these fancy theories about “fate” or 
“predestination” or whatever they’re 
called. Yet there was something very— 
well, convincing about what happened 
after that: 

I regained the street and the open air, 
and started walking nowhere in particu- 
lar. Suddenly, I felt a hand on my arm 
and heard a cheerful voice roar out, 
‘Billy! You old son-uv-a-gun!” I turned 
around and saw Lefty Jackson—a man I 
hadn’t seen fot years, but whom I’d have 
rather seen at just that moment than any 
other man on earth. You know—s friend. 

I’ve got to cut this story short, along 


about here. I want the main point to get 
into print, and I’m afraid the red pencil 
will get busy if I don’t do some condens- 
ing soon. Therefore, I'll ask the gentle 
reader to pass by, with me, the details 
which led to my exchanging confidences 
with Lefty—finding out he was a “walk- 
ing delegate” (bond salesman, in other 
words) for a Stock Exchange brokerage 
house—receiving from him an insistent in- 
vitation to “come up and see his office”— 
going there—admiring it all—telling him 
about the sort of “investing” I’d been do- 
ing—being introduced to one of the mem- 
bers of Lefty’s firm (who happened along 
in) and, from the latter, getting a ha- 
rangue, something about the order of 
this: 

“Listen, old man: I don’t want to play 
the mother-hen part with you and cluck 
around as though I had any business in 
your affairs. But I just want to tell you 
this: 

“You're experience trading through a 
questionable house and dealing in ques- 
tionable securities jibes up with the ex- 
perience of hundreds and thousands of 
other men. You're simply going the way 
legions of people have gone before you. 

“By putting yourself in the hands of 
those snakes over there, you’ve given them 
just one more potential investor to be 
turned into a broken-down gambler. 


(Please turn to page 1178) 





ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES 
(Continued from page 1143) 











NEW HAVEN 
Improvement in Earnings 


I am holding 50 shares of New Haven 
stock which has been in our family for years. 
This stock was originally purchased well over 
$100 a share. In view of the great shrinkage 
in market value I would not care to sell out 
at present prices if there is any hope what- 
ever for the future of the Road. What do 
you think of the situation at the present 
time?—G. L., Meriden, Conn. 


In the past year New Haven affairs 
have shown decided improvement. The 
road now appears to have its operating 
expenses better in hand an a fair earning 
power has been developed. For the 12 
months ended March 3lst, 1924, interest 
charges were covered with over a million 
to spare, although for the fiscal year 
ended December 3ist, 1923, the deficit 
was 2.9 million. In the first quarter of 
1924 earnings fell short of covering in- 
terest requirements, but only by a small 
margin, and, unless there is a drastic 
change in the situation, it appears proba- 
ble that for the fiscal year ending Decem- 
ber 31st, 1924, a balance on the right side 
of the ledger will be shown for the first 
time in several years. The stock must be 
regarded as highly speculative, for the 
unfavorable operating results since the 
war have weakened the financial struc- 
ture of the company. However, the road 
now has a fair chance of working out its 
salvation, and, in view of the long time 
you have held the stock and the high price 
paid, we consider that you are justified 
in retaining the stock in view of the im- 
provement recently demonstrated. 


If you do business with our advertisers, kindly mention THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 











THE TEXAS CO. 


(Continued from page 1139) — 
We invite correspondence 


sini tea. aia in regard to any Stocks or 
nd, an rdis, La., which have a com- : : 
| daily still capacity of 116,500 bbls. ° Bonds, listed or unlisted 
the purpose of providing for surplus 
uctioh the company has steel storage - 
s with a capacity of approximately Paine, Webber & Company 
0,000 bbls. and has an emergency 
ge capacity in the United States of ESTABLISHED 1880 F 
a Investment Securities 
fleet, including units owned by its 
diary the Texas Steamship Co., has a 
ing capacity of approximately 175,- 
tons deadweight and the company 
) numerous tugs, towboats, launches, 
arves, etc. There are 16 ocean terminals 
arious points in the United States 
d by the Texas Co. and in addition 
; refining and transportation facilities 
‘ompany maintains an extensive mar- 
g organization having over 700 dis- 
ting stations in this country exclusive 
asoline filling stations. Texas Co. 
maintains warehouses and marketing 
ties in nearly every country in the 
orld where American oil is sold. 
The company’s pipe lines traverse 2,600 82 Deveashive Street 
niles and the Texas Co. of Mexico has Boston 
. 100 ous of leases ne the Panuco and ALBANY......00-+25+: 80 State Street 
tht oil fields of Mexico with accom- DETROIT......... 
nying marine equipment, pipe lines, ter- a ed ae : Lo 
ninal facilities and refineries. It is ap- HARTFORD..........86 Pearl ELD... Third Malional Bk. I 
arent, then, that this organization is one UGHTON @s Street U Pioneer Build: 
he largest in the oil business and is 
f-contained and complete in every par- 
ular, 
































Capital Structure 





‘exas Company’s bonded debt is insig- 
nificant, consisting of only $2,400,000 of 
5% serial notes due $800,000 annually Greater 
from Jan. 1, 1922, to Jan. 1, 1927 inclu- 
sive. The capital stock consists of an au- 
thorized issue of $164,450,000, par $25, 
ll of which is outstanding. Net assets ] rofit WITH 
plicable to this stock, according to the 


balance sheet as of December 31, !ast, 

were equivalent to $52,927,434, or $38.45 ABSOLUTE SAFETY 
share outstanding. 

The company’s financial position is ex- OR every man who makes a fortune through 

cellent. Texas always manages to main- speculation, a thousand lose everything. Even 


a large working capital and keeps , 
ty of cash on hand. Working capital the shrewdest speculators often fail to average more 


the end of last year totaled nearly $88,- than 3% or 4% on their money. 
000 of which $14,370,000 was cash. 
Texas’s deficit of $11,536,000 last year 





How to get the largest possible return after making 
ccounted for by $6,500,000, round fig- sure that his principal is absolutely safe, is the problem 
, written off for adjustment of inven- that confronts every man who wants to accumulate 


tor.es and about $5,000,000 from loss in 

perations. The remarkable recovery in 
price of crude and refined has already ; 

wiped out that $6,500,000 inventory loss Send for this FREE Booklet 

veral times over, and the company 
ild be able to operate profitably on 

resent markets, 


wealth. 


You will find the answer—the secret of investing money 
safely at 7% in our booklet, “How to Judge Southern Mort- 
gage Bonds.” Mail the coupon today for your free copy. 


Conclusion Bstablished 1865 ° 
ADAIR REALTY & TRUST CO. r Protected 


At 41 the stock returns approxi- 
mately 7.3% on the wali: and wey Sy | — Be “ROI Ac. 
thould be bought for the long pull, as Gentlemen :— onds 
it is not a speculative favorite. On _ Please send me without ob- 
the record and prospects of the com- ts Jedge Southern Mortgage 
pany this issue is entitled to sell con- Bonds.” 

siderably higher over a period of time. 
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Developments 
with reference to 
Western Pacific 
New Haven 
Northwestern 
Railroads 


and 


United Railways 
of St. Louis 


Discussed in 


April Issue of 


ismans 


Write for free copy to F. J. Lisman & Co., 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange, 
20 Exchange Place, New York. 




















M°Clave & Co. 
N. Y. Stock Exchange 
N. Y. Cotton Exchange 


Members 


Dividend 
Possibilities 
of non-dividend paying 
Railroad StocKs 


are discussed in our 
Market Letter M.W.S.- 
35, which will be 
mailed you upon re- 
quest. 


67 Exchange Place, New York 
Telephone Rector 2810 
UPTOWN OFFICE 

Hotel Ansonia, 73rd St. & B’way 

Telephone Endicott 1615 


Current Bond Offerings 


Individual Issues Mainly of Low Denominations 


HILE during the past two weeks 

there has been a_ considerable 

amount of new bond financing, 
with the exception of the $45,000,000 
N. Y. State Bonus bonds, there were 
practically no issues of large size. Penn- 
sylvania R. R. came next with a $20,100,- 
000 offering of 5% equipment trust cer- 
tificates. These were sold at a price to 
yield 5.08% to the investor. Other issues, 
such as the Remington Arms 6s, Wiscon- 
sin Central Rwy. 5%4% gold notes, and 
the Consumers Power unifying 5%s were 
all under $10,000,000 in respect of the 
amount offered. 

An issue of more than usual interest 
was the $1,500,000 offering of Carlsbad, 
Czechoslovakia, 8% bonds, offered to yield 
8.50%. The point of interest, of course, 
is the unusually high yield as compared 
with American bond issues of a similar 
type. It naturally reflects the inability of 
European municipalities to secure funds 
at anything but prohibitive rates in Amer- 
ican money markets. 

Money rates are at the same levels as 
during the past few months and no im- 
portant change seems pending. Investors 
do not seem unduly interested in the 
average new bond issue. 








NEW BOND OFFERINGS 
STATE AND MUNICIPAL 
Yield Of 
Amount (% 
State of New York.$45,000,000 4.0 
Buffalo, N. Y..... 575,000 4.1( 
FOREIGN 
Carlsbad, Czecho- 
slovakia ........ $1,500,000 
RAILROAD 
Wisconsin Central 


wy. 6,0 
Penn. R. 


$6,000,000 
20,100,000 
PUBLIC UTILITY 
Pennsylvania Elect. 
$5,000,000 
_ arene 3,500,000 
Metropolitan Edison 
of Penn......... 2,150,000 
Consumers Power.. 8,500,000 
INDUSTRIAL 
Remington Arms Co. $6,000,000 
INSULAR POSSESSIONS 
Territory of Hawaii $2,285,000 
LAND BANK 


Ohio-Penn. Jt. Stk. 


Land Bank $1,000,000 4.87-5.0° 




















A RAID ON THE STOCK MARKET IS A RAID ON BUSINESS 
(Continued from page 1103) 


























a speculator, to call up his broker and sell 
out what steel stocks he has, even if he 
does not go short. His action is recorded 
on the tape long before the newspapers 
print what the Jron Age has to say, and 
sometimes weeks before other people will 
admit that what has happened was any- 
thing but a ripple on the surface of the 
steel market. 

Whether you and I are non-believers 
or converts to this theory makes little 
difference, for I speak advisedly in say- 
ing that the majority of influential peo- 
ple connected with large corporations 
whose securities are listed on the Stock 
Exchange or whose business is influenced 
directly or indirectly by stock market and 
business conditions affecting listed securi- 
ties—the majority of these people believe 
this to be so. And that brings me up to 
the main point that I started out to ex- 
plain, namely, that a raid upon the stock 
market nowadays is a raid upon business. 

With the eyes of so many people fo- 
cused upon the trend of stock prices, the 
bear raider who first sells out his long 
stocks, then puts out a short line and then 
proceeds to hammer stock prices down to 
a point where he can cover at a profit, 
is not only making a raid on the price 
of U. S. Steel, Crucible, Bethlehem, etc., 
but he is making a raid on those who 
have placed buying orders for sheets, 
tubes, bars and rods; often these destruc- 
tive tactics induce them to cancel these 
orders. He is raiding prospective buyers 
of steel by causing them to postpone their 
purchases. He is raiding the builders 


who plan more skyscrapers, but who, be- 
cause of weakness in the steel stocks, are 
induced to postpone building operations, 
and thus affect business conditions over 
several months or a year. He is raiding 
automobile buyers who are made up very 
largely of paid employees in lines related 
to or affected by the condition of indus- 
tries. By causing the postponement or 
cancellation of their purchases of auto- 
mobiles and other goods, he is raiding 
clerks, foremen, skilled and unskilled 
workers in all lines, many of whom might 
ultimately trace the loss of their jobs to 
this identical bear raid which began the 
decline in the stock market. 

Some people may think this is carry- 
ing the theory too far, but they must re- 
member that not only is business highly 
organized in all the leading lines, but the 
stock market is highly and much more 
sensitively organized than in former years, 
and these two factors—business and the 
stock market—are hitched together very 
closely, not in just that order, as some 
people would have us believe; that is, bus- 
iness does not lead the stock market, but 
the stock market leads business, and any 
artificial pressure on the stock market 
which alters the level of stock prices by 
raising or lowering them materially, must, 
in these days, be regarded as a favorable 
or unfavorable element in the busines 
situation. 

The raiding of markets is not confined 
to stocks. In the cotton market we hav 
recently seen evidence of the identica 
methods that are used to force liquida 
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tion in stocks; that is, cotton was con- 
tinually offered down to new low prices 
in such a way as to shake the confidence 
even of people who had bought long cot- 
ton as hedges against their contracts for 
the manufacture of finished goods. And 
cotton being one of the country’s most 
important commodities, in turn reacted 
upon the business situation through nu- 
merous channels which are influenced by 
the trend of its market price. 

The effect of bear raiding is cumula- 
ive in this way: As pressure is put upon 
the stock market, there is less optimism, 
then more pessimism, then loss of confi- 
lence, decreased buying power, reduction 

gross business, with consequent in- 
rease in overhead, which means lower 

t earnings. These factors in turn fre- 
ently force reduction in dividends, and 
lis has an even more depressing effect 
pon stock prices. It is a vicious process, 

Short selling is one thing, but raiding 

stock market is quite another and 
ore serious element in the business and 
nancial structure. Short selling does not 
stroy confidence, but raiding a market 
es, particulaly when it is accompanied 

y propaganda originated by, and intended 
» aid, bear operators. The bear may 
aim that it is just as illegitimate to 

ost stocks unduly, but a creation of 
rtificial values on the bull side does not 
ave such a detrimental effect in the way 

f injury to business and creation of un- 
mployment. 

Psychology plays a large part both in 
ur business and_ securities markets. 
“uropeans are often amazed at the wide 

swings of our stock prices, but that is 
because many of the enterprises whose 
hares are dealt in are still in the specula- 
tive stage; our monetary system is still 
n the days of its youth, and our partici- 
pation in world finance a matter of a very 
few years. It is not yet a century and 
1 half since Alexander Hamilton origi- 
nated the cent, the dime and the dollar. 

In America people usually have more 
wr less money to spend or invest, but an 
important decline in the stock market 
causes them to stop investing, stop trad- 
ing, and reduce their business obligations, 
just as in some of the western states a 
funnel-shaped black cloud causes every- 

one to hustle for his ‘cyclone cellar. As 
1 result of hear raids business in Wall 
Street and throughout the country falls 
ff. Everybody ducks till they learn 
whether this is a real storm and how 
ong it is going to last.” I suppose these 
onditions will continue to prevail so long 
is we have speculative markets closely 
litched up to the business situation, but 
t is well for the bears to remember that 
n raiding the stock market, spreading 
alse and alarming reports, offering short 
tocks down to new low levels, inducing 
thers to sell long and short stocks, and 
ollowing other practices intended to yield 
hemselves a profit, they are not only 
aiding the stock market but they are de- 
troying business confidence, injuring the 
productive power of the nation, turning 
people out of their jobs, and otherwise 
reducing the earning, spending and sav- 
ing power of the people. And all for the 
sake of increasing their own profit on 
taeir short sales or adding to their per- 
sonal prestige. 
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Business which has 
never decreased 


OR more than forty years, regard- 

less of prosperity or depression, the 
business of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company has stead- 
ily increased. The gain in the num- 
ber of telephones has been much 
ahead of the growth of the popula- 
tion because a larger proportion of 
the population has found it profit- 
able to have telephones. Telephone 
service has become practically uni- 
versal and each added subscriber 
makes the service more valuable for 
every other subscriber. 





“The People’s 


Messenger”’ 


Telephone service has become vital to 
the country’s progress. Because of 
these facts the business of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company has steadily increased in 
volume, and the investment value 
of its properties and their earning 
power have kept pace. 


A. T. & T. stock pays $9 per year dividends. 
It can be bought in the open market to yield 
about 7%. Write for full information. 








BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. hn 


D.F. Houston, President 
195 Broadway NEW YORK 





























California Packing 


An interesting letter has been 
prepared on the above security 


Sent Upon Request 


NEWBURGER, HENDERSON & LOEB 


Members New York and Philadelphia Stock Exchanges 
1512 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 






























































































If You Earn 
Over $3600 


COLUMBIA MORTGAGECOMPANY 


552 Columbia Mortgage Bldg. 
4 East 43d st., New York City 


or obligation your latest booklet 
about “The Columbia Plan.” I 


can invest $____ 
soon will I have a yearly income 


of $1200; of $___§———? 


You can get an in- 
come of $1200—$2500 
—$5000 a year; your 
principal will be se- 
cured by conserva- 
tive first mortgage on 
New York real estate 
—where some of the big- 
gest fortunes have been 
made. Through reinvest- 
ment of interest you are 
automatically helped in 
building an estate more 
quickly than you would 
suppose possible. 


Thisis the Columbia Plan 
that already has helped 
thousands in gaining In- 
dependence. The coupon 
will bring a new booklet 
about it by return mail. 
Thereis noobligation and 
your only investment is 
a two cent stamp. 





Tear Off Here 


Please send me without cost 


a month. How 








Name 











Bonds Called for Redemption 
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Name 
American Light & Traction 6% 
Se EE cnt cicegen cede rene 
Arkansas Light & Power Co. Conv. 
2 4 — See 
Atlantic Coast Elec. R. R. Ist 5s 
Py ttbndndvaceweeveen cine 
Central States Elec. Corp. 7% notes 
ae ccviswnseesaeeesveuuane 
Cerro de Pasco Copper Corp. Conv. 
* 2 (rere 
Chinese Government 5% Gold Loan 
 <¢  _ SSPeRee  een 


-— Light & Traction 1st 6s of 
1934 


ee 


Goodyear Tire & Ruber Co. Ist 8s 


EOE é40cuaeieeescawseenden< 
saa Chocolate Co. 1st 6s o 
DEE thetesnsesasevsnceewnsces ° 
Ri of Belgium External 7%s 
 ¢ re eee 


eee ee ee ee ee 


Tee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee 


19GZ nncccccccccccccese eocccece 


either as a whole or in part. 


space. 
after the specified redemption date. 





THE above list includes all relatively important bond issues that have 
recently been called for redemption in advance of their maturity dates, 
In cases where only part of an issue has been 
called, serial numbers have not been specified, due to the limited amount of 
Holders of these bonds should bear in mind that interest ceases | 










Amount Redemption Call 
Called Date Price 

Entire issue May1,1924 101 
Entireissue May1,1924 105 
Entireissue May1,1924 105 
$900,000 May 3,1924 101 
Entireissue July 1,1924 105 
$79,020 Sept. 30,1924 par 
Entireissue Mayi1,1924 102 
$750,000 Mayi1,1924 120 
$1,442,000 May1,1924 104 
$2,000,000 May1,1924 115 
$500,000 May 15,1924 110 
Reg. bonds July 1,1924 105 
Entireissue Junel,1924 102% 
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42 Broadway 


Readers of the Review are invited to 


avail themselves of our facilities = 
information 
bonds. 
attention, without obligation to the cor- 


respondent. 


THE BACHE REVIEW 


Sent for three months, without charge 


and advice on 
Inquiries will receive earetel 





J.S. BACHE & CO. 
Established 1892 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 


New York City 
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Latest Edition Sent on Request 


Morris & Smith 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
115 Broadway 


New York 
Phone Rector 1820 


1620 Central Ave., Far Rockaway, L. I. 
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tically no halt in the downward swing of 
prices on soft coal, with the exception of 
a minor recovery in the latter part of Jan- 
uary, since the middle of 1922. Declines 
in the past few months have not been 
precipitous as the main movement was 
accomplished during the fore part of last 
year, but the continuous succession of 
weekly losses indicates that no real sta- 
bility has yet been reached. 

Production of soft coal, after recover- 
ing sharply in January to the high point 
of last August, is again dropping. The 
prevailing rate of bituminous output is 
1.61 million net tons daily as compared 
with 1.74 million net tons in the like 
period a year ago. For the coal year, 
however, which covers the period from 
April 1 to March 31, total output of soft 
coal was 522.7 million tons for the cur- 


rent season as compared with 406.7 mil- 
lion tons in the 1922-1923 period. 

The difficulties of coal producers are 
largely explained by these figures as the 
high rate of production was accomplished 
in the face of comparatively slow demand 
for many months. Consumers have suc 
ceeded in adding such large reserve sup 
plies to their stocks of coal that they are 
indifferent to lower prices, and producer: 
are thus unable to attract business eve! 
at these levels. Outlook for all but th 
lower cost mines is, in consequence, stil! 
unpromising. 

Anthracite prices have been reduced 
50 cents a ton, on the average, for all 
grades. Output of this coal is lower than 
in the preceding year but stocks are com- 
fortable and consumers are buying largely 
for immediate needs. 
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Large Investors Are T urning to 


Real Estate Bonds 


HE remarkable safety of real estate bonds, as well ing investors who realize the full significance of the 

as their high yield, are making them more and Forman unsurpassed record of 39 years Without 
more attractive to the larger investor. Loss to a Customer. 
It is significant that old experienced investors who Forman First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds are an in- 
formerly bought stocks and various types of bonds vestment of the highest character, combining abso- 
are today concentrating their funds into this very se- lute safety with a substantial income return. They 
cure and highly profitable form of investment. Con- have unqualifiedly passed every Test that we have 
servatively negotiated first mortgage bond issues, been able to devise in our thirty-nine years of invest- 
secured by income producing real estate, deservedly ment experience. They are surrounded by every es- 
enjoy recognition, as among the world's safest in- sential safeguard known to sound mortgage banking. 
vestments. No wonder that Forman Bonds are in the “Preferred 
We are very proud of the fact that a great number Class" with thousands of prudent investors the coun- 
of Forman customers are experienced, discriminat- try over. 


Right now we have available some of the best issues we ae ever offered. Denomina- 

tions of $100, $500 and $1,000, yielding 614% and 7° Without obligation we will 

send you a complete description of these offerings with on - booklet, “How to Select Safe 
Bonds.” Mail the request blank now. 


GEORGE: M. FORMAN & COMPANY 


105 W. MONROE ST. CHICAGO 


PERSHING SQUARE BLDG.,NEW YORK CITY 


Years Without Loss to a.Customer 





This valuable book- George M. Forman & Company, Dept. 164-E 
“How to Select 105 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 
. Bonds,” ve now Please send me, without cost or obligation, your book- 
to every in- let, “How to Select Safe Bonds,” also your list of de- 
Mail this sirable First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds paying 6% % 
blank for and 7%. 
your copy. 
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Three UNLISTED UTILITY BOND INDEX 


(IN ORDER OF PREFERENCE) 
POWER COMPANIES 


Selected ee a te 0) 















































































~ Grade Price Price ‘*Yield 
T t B d Appalachian Power Co, 7s, 1936 (Non-Callable)..... eecees B.. 104 104% 6.60 . 
rac 10n on S$ Penn.-Ohio Power & Light 8% Notes, 1980............-- B.. 101% 104 7.15 tae 
Tennessee Power Co. Ist 5s, 1962.......... Socecceacecces A.. 86 89% 5.60 
Appalachian Power Co. Ist 5s, 1941..... Mendetnsesesesees A.. 90% 91% 5.80 . 
Alabama Power Co. Ist 5s, 1946. .....cccescecececcmeeeess A.. 92 95 5.40 ' 
F Cc - I Colorado Power Co. Ist 5s, 1058.......ccecccesescccecses a. @& 89 5.80 
or Conservative Investment Nebraska Power Corp. Ist 5s, 1949...... aaa sapenass A.. 92 95 5.35 
a Hydraulic Power ist & Imp. 65s, 1951.........ceeeeeeeee: A.. 98 993% 5.05 
For the Business Man Indiana Power Co. 7548, 1941.........c0.eeceeeeeeeeeees B.. 101 105 7.00 ae 
For Speculation Central Maine Power Ist & Gen. Mtge. 7s, Ser. A, 1941....B.. 103 105 6.30 are 
Idaho Power Co. 6e, 1947.........cccscccscccsesseseeers A.. 90% 91% 5.75 wee 
Laurentide Power Co. Ist 5s, 1946......cccccccccccsccees A.. 9% 98 5.15 . 
Southern Sierra Power Co. Ist 6s, 1986........... peieea A.. 100 102 5.50 |‘ 
. Great Northern Power Co, Ist 5s, 1935........ eeeeeenees« i. <a 94 5.70 red 
Yielding from Electrical Development of Ontario 6s, 1983............... A.. 94% 96 5.58 
5 - Adirondack Electric Power Ist 5s, 1962. ..........000--005- A.. 95% 97% 5.10 
Carolina Power & Light Ist 5s, 1938.............+. ‘ eeeaed A.. 95% 97% 5.25 
-70% to over 11% Madison River Power Co. 1st 68, 1985......0+.e0seseeeeees A.. 97 98% 5.10 
Puget Sound Power Co. Ist 5s, 1988. .........scceeeeeess A.. 95 97 6.35 
Shawinigan Water & Power Ist 5s, 1984.............+++0+- A.. 99% 101% 480 eo 
Ask for Circular M.W.-47 Niagara Falls Power Ist & Cons. Mtge. 6s, 1950........... A.. 104% 106% 5.50 : 
Consumers Power Co. (Mich.) Ist 5s, 1986............... X 9834 5.15 
Salmon River Power Ist 5s, 1952.........ceceseeesuseeess A.. 96% 99 5.05 l 
Great Western Power Co, 5s, 1946.............+.- guevees A.. 92% 93% 5.50 1 
W™ Carnesic Ewen Mississippi River Power Ist 5s, 1951.........--0-eqeee00: ao. 923% 5.50 price 
GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANIES 
Investment Securities United Light & Railway 5s, 1982............00eeeeeeeeee B.. 88% 91 6.40 w 
Bronx Gas & Electric Ist 5s, 1960. ...........0-5- e6eewen A.. 88 91 5.55 V 
2 Wall Street New York Dallas Power & Light 6s, 1949...........essceeees ae A.. 99 101 5.90 scan 
Portland Gas & Coke Ist 5s, 1940........cccceeccececcess B.. 93 95 5.55 uate 
Telephone Rector 3273-4 | ‘Tri-City Railway & Light 5s, 1980............sceeeeeeess B.. 92 94 6.10 meni 
Denver Gas & Electric Ist 5s, 1949........ceeeeeeeeeeees A.. 95 97 5.30 very 
Dotiensndiie Gas Go. Set Ga, BOGE. .ccccccccccsccccccccses B.. 86 89 5.70 s i 
San Diego Cons. Gas & Electric Ist Mtge. 5s, 1989........ A.. 98% 95 5.50 ‘ : 
| Twin State Gas & Electric Rel. G0, 1068...........+..++++ B.. 78 82 6.20 a 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Ist & Ref. 7%s, 1941........... B.. 101 104 7.05 “Of 
5 Evansville Gas & Electric Ist 6s, 19382..........scceeeeees B.. 92 94 6.00 pecte 
G E R NM A N y Ss Cleveland Elec. Ill. Co. 5s, 1080........ccccescecscccces A.. 98% 101 4.95 synd 
| Cons. Cities Light, Power & Traction Ist 6s, 1962.......... C.. 68 70 7.35 The 
Burlington Gas & Light Ist 5s, 1955. ........-..seeeeeees B.. 79 84 6.15 amor 
Return from Paper to Gold Houston Light & Power Ist 5s, 1981.........esee0s coveehee & 98 5.30 ibs 
Nevada-California Electric Ist 6s, 1946........ cocccecoccoD 93% 95 6.25 TI 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Ist Mtge. 5s, 1929......000.----B.. 95 97 5.70 | 
: . Rochester Gas & Electric 7s, Series B, 1946..... ees | 109% 6.20 re 
Our Bulletin No. 112 contains Syracuse Gas Co, Ist 5s, 1946..........sceeeees secesesssA.. 08% 96 5.30 he 
interesting data on German Buffalo General Electric Ist 5s, 1989.......scececeeceseees A.. 97 99% 5.05 tunit 
| Bonds and Stocks. TRACTION COMPANIES nn 
Galveston-Houston Electric Railway Ist 5s, 1954........... i. @ 84 6.20 ized 
Northern Ohio Traction & Light 6s, 1926...... ccccccccceeD.. B896 97% 7.40 likel: 
Sent free on request Knoxville Railway & Light 5s, 1946...... wosctacceccsecsedes §6(GERS 84 6.35 
Columbus Street Railway Ist 5s, 1932......... ecccccccece B.. 89 91 6.65 
Kentucky Traction & Terminal 5s, 1951..........0.seeeee+ C.. 72% 73% 7.25 
Detroit United Railway Ist Coll. 8s, 1941..............0+- B.. 106 107% 7.30 As 
Minn. Street Ry. & St. Paul City Ry., Jnt. 5s, 1928........ B.. 91% 92 6.70 the 1 
Cc. VON POLENZ Nashville Railway & Light 5s, 1953.............+eeeeeees B.. 88 91 5.70 the ¢ 
Specialist Foreign Securities Memphis Street Railway 66, 1945. .........cceceeseeeeses c.. Ws 74 7.25 prefe 
Schenectady Railway Co. Ist 5s, 1946........ pesonseseced C.. 5838 58 9.60 
115 Broadway, New York Topeka Railway & Light Ref. 5s, 1958.........+seeeeesees B.. 86 88 5.75 sth 
wi 
HOLDING COMPANIES aric 
—ee————————— American Power & Light 6s, Series A, 2016............... B.. 98% 93% 6.40 —- 
$ Penn.-Ohio Edison 6%4s (notes), 1927........seeeeeeeeess C.. 97% 984 7.20 our | 
y 13 a are General Gas & Electric s. f. 78, 1952.........0+. asenewen B.. 94 100 7.00 gree 
American Gas & Electric 6s, 2014.........++eeeeees eeeeee B.. 98 95% 6.25 the y 
F Middle West Utilities 8s, 1940...........+.. eccccce ecccces A.. 105 108 7.30 olve 
or a ting interest in General Gas & Electric Ist 5s, 1925..........-s+eeeeeeees B.. 97% 101 4.50 l 
10. Standard Ol Companies. A —— ‘ —_ 
unique plan that enables both American Lt. & Trac. 6s, 1925 (Without Warrants)........ A.. 100 101% 5.10 tive 
a 2 the benefite of Standard ba TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANIES in 
(nan 
yy RF py 8 Home Tel. & Tel. Co, of Spokane Ist 5s, 1936............. A.. 94 96 0 s«B.45 a 
Price subject to market changes. Ch ke & P Tel. Co. (Va.) Ist 5s, 1948......... A.. 9% 96 5.35 
Ask for MW-86 Ohio State Telephone Co. Ref. 5s, 1944...........e0000. A.. 98% 96% 5.85 prefe 
ul cl tl d, cl tt c Western Tel. & Tel. Collateral Trust 5s, 1982............. A.. 96% 97% 5.40 Ive | 
culetian agge 0. ee that 
60 BROADWAY 38 CONGRESS ST. * Yield computed at the asked price. q vill 
NEW YORK benef 
= unlis 
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SLIGHTLY HIGHER PRICES 
AMONG UNLISTED UTILITY 
BONDS 


Better-Grade Issues Respond to the 
Increased Investment Demand 


*\,N the whole, unlisted public utility 
f bonds sold at higher levels, especial 
, strength being noted in some new 
ies. The turnover was also a little 
ver than in the previous fortnight. The 
isumers Power Co. Ist 5s were dis- 
tly stronger with asked quotations of 
e than a point. Selling just under 
the issue yields but slightly more 
n 5%, and appears to have fully dis- 
counted the high investment rating to 
ich it is entitled. Tennessee Power 5s 
| a point higher, reflecting the steadily 
easing earning power of the company. 
ianapolis Gas Co. Ist 5s sold just be- 
88. Among the holding companies 
greatest change was displayed by the 
erican Power & Light 6s, which were 
ted a point or more below previous 
es. 
rregularity continued to rule among 
tractions. Four or five different issues 
| up fractionally. There was little 
ivity among the telephone issues with 
price changes unimportant in character. 


Undigested Securities 


While prices were higher, as a rule, 
int improvement was shown in the sit- 
tion confronting the majority of invest- 
nt houses. Sales of new issues were 
very slow and substantial portions of 
many of the issues brought out within 
recent weeks remain on dealers’ shelves. 
For some reason or other, the long ex- 
pected increase in investment demand for 
syndicate offerings has failed to develop. 
The public appears to be seeking bargains 
among seasoned securities rather than 
subscribing to those but recently offered. 
This situation has long held up any 
number of bond issues that have been 
scheduled for the first favorable oppor- 
tunity for distribution. Public utility com- 
panies are rather hesitant bidding up for 
new money, although it is generally real- 
ized that really low money rates are un- 
likely to prevail for some time to come. 


Utility Bond Index 


As a result of numerous requests that 
the table of public utility bonds given on 
the opposite page be arranged in order of 
preference rather than in alphabetical or- 
der, this step has been taken beginning 
with this issue of The Magazine. The 
arious securities in the different groups 
have been listed as nearly as possible, in 
our opinion, in accordance with their de- 
gree of attractiveness, considering both 
the yield at current prices and the risk in- 
olved. The most attractive has been 
laced at the head of the list in its respec- 
tive group, and the next most attractive 
just below, etc. As prices for the issues 
change or circumstances develop that 
1ake them appear no longer entitled to a 
preferred position, other and more attrac- 
tive issues will be substituted. It is hoped 


that this method of compiling the index 
vill meet with the approval and be of 
benefit to all of our readers interested in 
unlisted public utility investments. 
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Jordan Motor 
(common ep tack 


i} 
| Now Yielding approximately 12% 


E have prepared a Study in 
i Values on the Common Stock of 
| ‘ The Jordan Motor Car Co. We have 
applied nine factors of valuation and 

conclusions are based on fundamen- 








tals. The stock has just recently 
been listed on The New York Stock 
Exchange. 


| Circular sent upon request. ! 


NOYES @ JACKSON 


MEMBERS 





New York Stock EXCHANGE 

Cuicaco Stock EXCHANGE 

Cuicaco Boarp or TRADE 
| 42 Broadway 208 So. LaSalle St. 
] New York Chicago 












































Dividends Paid Every 
Month 


Dividends on Cities Service Company Preferred Stock are pay- 
able every month. 


This practice has been established for 13 years—ever since the 
Preferred Stock was first issued. It is one of several convenient 
features provided for 100,000 security-holders. 


The Company earns dividends on its Preferred Stock over 244 
times. 


This security yields over 8% at the present market. 


Send for Preferred Circular P-18 and 
booklet describing Cities Service Company 


SECURITIES DEPARTMENT 






NEW YORK 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


60 WALL ST, 
BRANCHES IN 



































An Investment 
and Income 


Tax Record 


Every provision has been 
made for the recording of 
the data essential for your 
own record and for your 
income tax return. 


Security, date purchased, 
amount, maturity, cost, 
tax provision, income, 
date sold, price, profit or 
loss. 


All of the above are cov- 
ered by this form, pre- 
pared especially for the 
investor who appreciates 
the value of an up-to-date 
and practical method of 
keeping his investment ac- 
count. 


We shall be glad to fur- 
nish a complimentary copy 
upon request for Book W. 


Floyd-Jones, Vivian & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
14 Wall Street New York City 


























Oliver B. Bridgman Charles L. Edey 
Eugene K. Austin 


Bridgman & Edey 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 


One Wall Street 


Telephone Whitehall 1815 


Odd Lot Orders 
Executed 


We endeavor to keep our 
customers constantly advised 
regarding their securities. 
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MARKET STATISTICS 


N.Y.Times 
N.Y.Times Dow, Jones Avgs. ——50Stocks——\ 
40 Bonds 20Indus. 20Rails High Low Sales 


Thursday, April 3...... 78.45 94.33 82.83 86.06 84.82 855,199 
Pee, ASCE 4. ..sce0ss 78.63 94.69 83.43 86.27 85.29 889,728 
Saturday, April 5....... 78.65 94.05 83.23 86.23 85.38 525,020 
Monday, April 7........ 78.54 93.03 82.80 85.59 84.55 735,606 
Tuesday, April 8........ 78.41 92.85 82.17 85.31 84.41 577,931 
Wednesday, April 9..... 78.46 92.24 81.76 85.00 83.98 600,498 
Thursday, April 10...... 78.28 90.86 81.00 84.40 82.94 1,041,575 
Prem, ABE Th..ccccss 78.29 91.71 81.51 84.05 82.92 956,133 
Saturday, April 12...... 78.33 90.78 81.38 84.11 83.28 415,045 
Monday, April 14....... 78.16 89.91 80.55 83.02 2.41 982,932 
Tuesday, April 15....... 78.02 90.51 80.74 83.31 32.37 912,775 


Wedensday, April 16.... 78.04 90.78 81.10 83.90 82.97 628,580 
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IS NEW ENGLAND’S DOOM 
SOUNDED AS A TEXILE 
CENTRE? 

(Continued from page 1119) 











poses to operate a large cotton planta- 
t which for New England interests is 

ew venture. Some of the British mill 
interests own large plantations in the 
South, 

hy is this trend, which lately has 
caused more discussion in New England 
thon has any similiar subject that has 
t up for years? 

1e popular notion is that the reason 
for it is transportation, power and child 


usual, the popular notion is based 
acts which are more apparent than 


1 


ac! ial, or have ceased to be real. 


Pro and Con 


9se investigation shows that South- 
ern mills enjoy virtually no advantage in 
transportation and power costs. Their 
fre.ght bills average about the same as 
for New England mills. Power costs are 
too small a factor in each section to be 
controlling. More water power is avail- 
able in the South and is somewhat cheaper 
than fuel power in New England. 

he South probably has a small advan- 
tace in the matter of installation costs, 
on account of the fact that its mills usually 
are built on land that costs little and by 
labor which is paid less than in New Eng- 
lar This is offset largely by the facts 
that the Southern mill company has to 
invest much in community equipment, 
such as housing for its help, and of course 
must bring all of its machinery from New 
England. 

Child labor, perhaps once a small fac- 
tor favorable to Southern mills, is no 
longer a consideration of consequence in 
either direction. Only about 5 per cent 
of all persons employed in the mills of 
either section are under 16 years old, and 
a slightly smaller proportion are em- 
ployed in Southern than in New England 
mills, 

} Labor as a whole is probably the de- 
cisive factor. Wages are considerably 
lower in the South, to the extent appar- 
ently of 30 to 40 per cent. They vary 
| 
| 


ei 


et Re eS et OE 


considerably in different Southern States, 
tending downward geographically. It is 
easy, however, to go astray in the direc- 
tion of exaggeration as to this. Here we 
tun into another fundamental difference 
which makes exact comparison impos- 
sible. 

The New England operative gets all 
of his wage in his pay envelope. The 
average Southern operative gets much of 
his in the form of community welfare— 
practically free housing, stores which sell 
to him at cost, schools and even churches 
and gymnasiums and playgrounds and 
swimming pools; in general a paternal 
tare and protection beyond that given 
tmployees by any other big industry in 
the world. 

An investigation made by the Southern 
(rganization of mill owners resulted in 
he conclusion that the average expendi- 
re on welfare by cotton mills in the 
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Did the Recent Decline 
Mean Trading Profits to You? 


S a subscriber to THE TREND TRADING SER- 

VICE you would have been advised (by personal wire) 

to SELL SHORT certain carefully selected stocks right at 

the top of the last rally, April 3rd—just before the sudden and 
severe downward movement. 


These transactions would now have shown you profits in in- 
dividual commitments ranging from 3 to 13 points. 


Profits not yet taken range from 3 to I1 points in individual 
stocks, and these profits will undoubtedly increase before our 
campaign is closed. 


What were your own results during the same period? Were 
any of these opportunities pointed out to you? 


Why not place yourself in line to receive this service without 
further delay? 





THE SERVICE Send in 
3 the coupon 
1. A telegram or ‘phone message tells you with your 
just what few stocks to buy or sell short. eeniiitieees 


Never more than 5 or 6 in any single 
campaign. 

2. Messages are sent only when in our judg- 
ment there is good opportunity to secure 
from 5 to 20 points profit in each stock 
recommended. 

3. We instruct you as to stop orders, watch 
the trades, and again wire you when to 
take profits. 

4. Subscribers are divided into sections, 
geographically arranged, thus allowing 
for the time element in transmission and 
serving to prevent orders from becoming 
“‘bunched” around the same levels. 

5. Advices are based upon a careful study 
of the market's action and immediate 
trend, by experts, who are stationed at 
the ticker tape. 

6. No uncertainty. Complete instructions 
issued upon subscription. 


immediately so 
that we can 
wire you our 
new recom- 
mendations. 

















a ~USE TID COUPET nce cnn 


THE TREND TRADING SERVICE, (Service starts from 
42 Broadway, New York City. date of first message) 


Enclosed find check for $125 to cover three months" subscription to the Trend 
Trading Service. 


"PHONE NO. ..ccccccccccccccccccccccccescccccccesccesesseesseeseesseeses 


(All telegrams sent collect—no charge ‘phone messages New York City.) 
April 26. 
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| High Grade 


Investments 


For fifty-four years our 
services have been at the 
command of investors 


Richardson, Hill & Co. 


Established 1870 


50 Congress St. 
Copley-Plaza Hotel 
BOSTON 
PORTLAND BANGOR MANCHESTER 


Members New York and Boston Stock 
Exchanges 


























The April 
Market 


Our monthly and weekly 
letters point out current 
tendencie« and mention 
selected attractive issues 
among the railroad, oil 
and industrial groups. 


These letters will be 
sent upon request. 
Reports on_ specific 
issues furnished with- 
out obligation. 


Joseph Walker & Sons 


Founded 1855 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
61 Broadway New York 
Telephone Bowling Green 7040 





South is $4.36 per week for every em- 
ployee. For most of the mills this prob- 
ably is true, but for all, including those 
which engage in little if any welfare 
work, it very likely is too high a figure. 

Moreover, on account of lower living 
costs, even when based on the same liv- 
ing standard, the Southern operative’s 
“real” wage is higher than money com- 
parisons make it seem. 

Southern operatives work longer than 
those in New England. Their weeks run 
from 55 to 60 hours, while in parts of 
New England a 48-hour week is enforced 
by law. Women are permitted to work 
at night in the South, which makes double 
shifts feasible. They cannot do so in at 
least Massachusetts, which renders it im- 
practical to operate double shifts. 

Hence hours of operation per spindle 
in Southern mills is considerably higher 
than in New England mills. In June, 
1922, with 15,580,642 active spindles, 
Southern mills obtained a spindle hourage 
totaling 4,014,184,322. In other States, 
with 16,471,178 active spindles, the total 
hourage for that month was only 3,025,- 
360,771. 

But the per-hour production of the 
average Southern operative is less than 
for the New England operative; also the 
Southerners are less skilled in the higher 
grades of work. 

New England operatives, now mainly 
non-Anglo-Saxon immigrant strains, are 
confirmed industrial workers, with gen- 
erations of factory work behind them and 
little ambition to do any other kind. 

Southern operatives are almost wholly 
of old native stock, newly from the farms, 
chiefly of the mountain districts, and are 
by neither nature, affirmative inclination 
nor past training inured to work in mills. 

Southern mills have been phenomenally 
free from “labor troubles,” for unionism 
makes no very strong appeal to workers 
who have as yet developed little class con- 
sciousness. 

Other factors favorable to Southern 
mills are more tolerant attitudes of State 
and local governments, and lower State 
and local taxes. 

New England still has some very im- 
portant advantages. One is is proximity 
to the big markets, and to the centre of 
large capital. Another is longer and 
more varied experience. A third is the 
greater skill of its operatives, if not its 
operating executives. 

When all factors are reduced to statis- 
tical results it seems clear that costs of 
production are much less in the South 
than in New England. For instance, a 
recent study showed that to manufacture 
a pound of cotton into cloth of a certain 
kind costs in New England 34.37 cents as 
against 22.2 cents in the South. It hardly 
is probable that the average margin on 
all goods is so favorable to the South. 
Extended comparisons of costs cannot be 
made because of diversity of output in 
the two sections. 

Southern mills steadily have taken over 
the manufacture of coarse and largely 
all plain goods, while New England mills 
have concentrated more and more on 
finer goods and specialties. The average 
Southern spindle consumes about 25 per 
cent more cotton than the New England 


This is on account of the dif- 
ference in the kinds of goods made. But 
Southern mills steadily are entering into 
the making of finer stuff. Atmospheric 
difficulties once thought insuperable there 
can now be overcome by mechanical appli- 
ances, in the case even of the very finest 


spindle. 


yarns. 

Averaging newer, the Southern mills 
are more up to date mechanically than are 
New England mills. Automatic looms, 
a product of the last twenty-five years, 
are in a majority of Southern mills, while 
probably a majority of New Englas 
mills still use old-style looms. 

What of the future? It seems proba'le 
that most of the new development in c»t- 
ton manufacturing will take place hen e- 
forth in the South. But New England, 
by manufacturing more of the kinds of 
goods we import (to the extent of abc ut 
$150,000,000 worth a year), can still be 
successful in manufacturing cotton goo:'s 

There is probably a maximum beycnd 
which textile manufacturing in the covn- 
try as a whole cannot go. The marvellous 
increase in cotton manufacturing—and 
cotton growing, too—in the Orient, where 
the best export markets are, may mcan 
more to the future of the industry in New 
England than does the phenomenal growth 
of mills in the South. 

The boll weevil, in curbing the pro- 
duction and raising the price of Ameri- 
can cotton, may become a limiting factor 
in the manufacture of the staple in thi 
country. Available Southern white labor 
also is of uncertain quantity, though pos- 
sible shortage has been deferred by the 
boll weevil’s effect on profitable cotton 
growing. 

Southern mill owners in harmony with 
general Southern opinion, are sternly op- 
posed to the introduction of operative |a- 
bor from the North or elsewhere, and by 
a similar unwritten law negroes as opera- 
tives are barred from Southern mills, 

“Southern States will continue to pro- 
duce cotton goods in increasing quanti- 
ties,” says a recent and not an altogether 
optimistic report made on the subject by 
the Massachusetts Department of Labor 
and Industry; “so will Massachusetts. 
Some of the advantages obtained in the 
manufacture of textiles in Southern 
States may not be considered permanent. 
With more real cooperation between em- 
ployers and employees to meet conditions 
of business and competition as it exists 
from time to time, and an understanding 
by the public of tke value and benefit of 
the textile industry to the Commonwealth, 
that its growth may be encouraged, Mas- 
sachusetts should maintain her leadership 
in the textile industry and especially in 
the manufacture of the fine grade of 
goods which require higher skilled labor 
as well as trained mechanical and teach- 
ing organization to produce.” 

While recent awakening to the fact that 
the South is taking the lead, at least quan- 
titatively, in cotton textiles, has “thrown 
a scare” into New England, the South is 
not yet certain that conditions which have 
promoted the great progress made there 
will continue to operate. 

The paternal system—necessary in the 
pioneering stage—of handling cotton-mill 
help, is developing some weaknesses and 
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threats; among others, a tendency to edu- 
cate their employees away from the mills. 
Employees too are becoming more inclined 
to ask that all of their wages be put in 
the pay envelope. Southern legislatures, 
which for long kept regulatory hands off 
the mills, are interfering more and more 
with the relations of employer and em- 
ployee. Several Southern States are now 
imposing income taxes, which some con- 
sider a factor in limiting mill develop- 
ment lately in Massachusetts and perhaps 
in other New England States. 

And then the Southern mills face the 
possibility of a “labor problem” more 
subtle and difficult than can evolve in 
Massachusetts developing among them. 
For this problem, once it seriously arose, 
would be complicated by the most deeply 
rooted of racial equations. 

But for the present the Southern Pied- 
mont, which slopes downward from the 
Blue Ridge mountains, bids fair to be- 
come the greatest cotton manufacturing 
district in the world. 





IMPORTANT CHANGES IN 
BOND BUYERS’ GUIDE 
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pared with actual property valuation. 
While the company may have no diffi- 
culty in continuing to pay interest charges 
and the bond appears protected by assets, 
yet a holder would be in better position 
in switching to the California Petroleum 
Corporation 6%s, at 96, which will give 
him a better yield. He will also have a 
bond which is in better position to re- 
flect investment value. True, they are 
not a first mortgage, but it is subject to 
prior lien of only $800,000 of a subsidiary 
company, and no mortgage can be cre- 
ated without equally securing these 
bonds, of which only 8 million are out- 
standing. Interest requirements thereon 
are $520,000 annually, whereas the com- 
pany earned over 6 millions last year and 
the average for five years is somewhat 
under half that amount. The cutlook of 
the company being so superior to that 
confronting Goodrich, such an exchange 
is advisable. 

The Pacific Gas & Electric 5s and the 
Utah Power & Light 5s now yield less 
than 6%. We have substituted the Kan- 
sas Gas & Electric first mortgage 6s and 
American Gas & Electric debenture 6s, 
both selling to return 6.3%. The Kansas 
Gas & Electric Corporation is controlled 
by the Electric Bond & Share interests. 
The company operates the public utilities 
of various Kansas communities. Earn- 
ings during the past five years have av- 
eraged almost twice interest charges and 
are now running at a higher rate. 

The internal dissensions among inter- 
ests identified with the affairs of Wilson 
& Company renders somewhat hazardous 
holding the convertible 7%s, which is a 
debenture issue. Earning power of the 
business, as shown by the company’s re- 
port last year shows a wide margin for 
all interest charges, but the difficulties 
above mentioned, as well as the large 
sinking fund requirements for the senior 
issues, cause us to feel that the St. Louis 
& San Francisco adjustment mortgage 
6s around 72 are more desirable. 
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ASSETS 

Cash on Hand and in Banks.............. $44,549,585.24 
Exchanges for Clearing House............ 23,633,649.26 
Due from Foreign Banks................. 11,090,489.78 
NS rrr er 8,978,464.00 
ie ne kaka eb éakeke 18,994,697.92 
Short Term Investments................. 3,447,118.32 
Other Stocks and Bonds................. 16,053,614.17 
SNARES Re ae eee ee 61,445,970.51 
ee etakewavedskadesinatedaee 36,557,546.33 
EE at tie cane eae we aeemes 93,612,776.17 

Customers’ Liability on Acceptances (Less 
DE << cecccehanbaekeeeeeh oes 23,684,679.82 
Mt anecds 660ee Naenbawes ee ees 4,518,770.00 
I a ad ica le Me tia rah el 55,398,680.00 
Accrued Interest Receivable and Other Assets 3,042,949.72 
$405,008,991.24 

LIABILITIES 

0 SS en $23,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits............. 10,659,486.64 
Deposits (including Foreign Offices)....... 336,884,603.41 
Acceptances (Less in Portfolio)........... 27,393,925.19 
Notes Payable and Rediscounts............ NONE 

Accrued Interest Payable, Reserve for Taxes, 
ee Se EE 06 66000600044 06060 7,070,976.00 
$405,008,991.24 
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New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 

New York Produce Exchange 








Orders executed for Cash or on Conservative Margin 


PRIVATE WIRES—NEW YORK, NEW ORLEANS, CHICAGO 
AND THROUGHOUT THE SOUTH 


FENNER & BEANE 


Members of 


Associate Members of 
Liverpool Cotton Eachange 


NEW YORK: 27 William Street NEW ORLEANS: 818 Gravier Street 


WASHINGTON, D. C.: The New Willard Hotel 











New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange 
Louisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 

















Unlisted 


Securities 


NVESTORS will 

find us prepared at 

all times to sup- 

ply available infor- 

mation on Unlisted 
Stocks and Bonds. 


If requested, we shall 
be glad to make defi- 
nite recommendations 
for income and profit. 


Quotations furnished 
in all markets 


Tobey EKirk 


Established 1873 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
25 Broad St., New York 


Cleveland—Akron—New Haven 




















The Test 
of Time 


has been applied to many 
of America’s best known 
business enterprises whose 
securities are actively dealt 
in “over the counter.” 





From time to time we issue 
special circulars describing 
companies whose records 
and prospects, in our opin- 
ion, justify confidence of 
investors. 


Our current circulars de- 
scribing two companies 
which have greatly in- 
creased their volume of bus- 
iness and asset position dur- 
ing the past few years, will 
be sent on request. 


Write for MW-441 





J.K. Rice, Jr. & Co. 

















Over-the-Counter 


IMPORTANT ISSUES 





Quotations as of Recent Date* 


Allied Packers ........s00- 2— 3 
2 as 
American Arch (5P)....... 85 — 8&8 


American Book Co. (6)..... x90 — 93 
American Cyanamid (4P)... 94 — 98 
, 73 — 76 
Amer. Thread pfd. (5%)... 3t8— 4% 
Amer. Type Founders (7)..x97 —100 
, eee x100 —102 
Atlas Portland Cement (4).. 85 — 90 
Babcock & Wilcox (7)..... 120 —122 


Se ree 120 —122 
i. Se Eee 103 —105 
PE UUM, ck ccciceaaneseumn 58 — 62 
a EE dsteenecunsanad 100 —105 
a ee Se eee 70 — 77 
Congoleum Co. pfd. (7)..... 100 —101 
Crocker Whecler (134)..... 24 — 2 
ee. ee 77 — 85 
Eisemann Mag. pfd. (7).... 50 — 56 


Franklin Rwy. S. new w. i.. 909 — 96 
Jos. Dixon Crucible (8)....135 —139 


Ingersoll Rand (8P)........ 190 —200 
Johns-Manville, Inc. (3P)..100 —104 
EE RN, vediweecensaes 50 — 54 

i Serre 117 —122 
Merck & Co. pfd. (8)...... 66 — 70 
National Fuel Gas (5P).... 85 — 8&8 
New Jersey Zinc (8P)...... 141 —146 
Niles-Bement-Pond ......... 41 — 43 

, £2 eee 70 — 80 


Phelps-Dodge Corp’n (4)...115 —125 


Poole Engin’g (Maryland) : 


DCSE occiuteceeedboanne 19 — 21 
oS) rrr rary 19 — 2l 
Richmond Radiator Co...... 8 — 10 
ACR 65 — 75 
Royal Baking Powder (8)...135 — .. 
= eae 99 —100 
Safety Car H. & L. (8)..... 101 —103 
Savannah Sugar (6)........ 70 — 73 
. See 87 — 89 
Sheffield Farms (6)......... 100 —.. 
. ae 90 — 93 
Singer Mfg. Co. (7)........ 131 —134 
Superheater Co. (K)...... x104 —108 
Technicolor, Inc. .........0+ 8 — 9 
Thompson-Starrett (4) .... B® —.. 
Victor Talking Mach.-(8)...143 —148 
White Rock (K)........... 9%— 10% 
Del FEE. CSdiccccesescacee Dm =F 
>}, 2, err 83 — 89 
Yale & Towne (4P)........ 68 — 70 


* Dividend rates in dollars per share 
designated in parentheses. 

P—Plus Extras. 

A—Arrears of 8% being discharged at 
regular intervals. 

B—Arrears of 271%4% being discharged 
at rate of 7% annually in addition to reg- 
ular dividend rate. 

x—Ex-Dividend. 

K—Dividend rate on this stock not 
established. 





VER-THE-COUNTER investors 
QO occupied themselves with other 

things during the fortnight—or so 
it seemed from the lack of interest dis- 
played in the market. Among those who 
took any positive action, the sellers were 
probably in the majority, but dealings 
were on too small a scale to warrant at- 
taching much importance to the results. 

Comparing quotations on the standard 
issues included in our table (see above) 
with those of a fortnight ago, few very 
wide changes are revealed. Perhaps the 
chief concessions appear among the rail- 
road equipment stocks, including Franklin- 
Railway Supply, American Arch and Su- 
perheater. The highest-grade industrial 
stock investments, on the other hand, are 
found unchanged to higher, the prices on 
Singer, Borden and Sheffield Farms pre- 
ferred, for example, being up 1 to 3 
points. 

News of interest to holders of one of 
the best-known Over-the-Counter securi- 
ties — Victor Talking Machine—in the 
shape of the company’s report for 1923 
will probably have been made public by 
the time this review appears in print. The 
report will serve, it is hoped, to answer 
two important questions, (1) How great- 
ly, if at all, has the growth in radio cut 
into Victor’s sales, and (2) What steps, 
if any, has Victor taken toward engaging 
in the radio business itself. Victor had, 
during 1923, at least one factor working in 


but it is the extent and effectiveness of 
radio competition which seems likely to 
have been the chief factor in the com- 
pany’s affairs during the year. It is pretty 
generally believed that Victor has per- 
fected a combination talking machine and 
radio set. Also, the company has, liter- 
ally, many thousands of agencies through 
which such an instrument could be effec- 
tively put before the public. 

Other developments which present 
holders of Over-the-Counter securities 
will watch with interest include the in- 
stallation of the McCall organization in 
its new plant. This development has been 
frequently forecasted here as likely to 
occur early in May and in connection 
with it it may be said that the company 
already has two presses in commission at 
the new plant, and, according to present 
expectations, will be prepared to print its 
entire July edition there. It is the pros- 
pect that McCall will be able to increase 
its net recovery on a given volume of bus- 
iness quite substantially due to the econo- 
mies which the new facilities will permit. 

The firm tone displayed by shares of 
the Borden Co., which actually advanced 
slightly despite the general down-trend 
in the listed markets, reflects the show- 
ing of the company for the year 1923, 
illustrated in the annual report recently 
issued. Last year, the Borden Co., on a 
gross business of slightly more than $100,- 
000,000 earned over $5,000,000 net which, 


36 Wall Street New York it; favor in the exemption of its products after preferred dividends of only $450,- 
from the luxury tax formerly imposed, 00 left the equivalent of $21.40 per share, 
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CANDIDATES FOR IN- 
CREASED DIVIDENDS 
AMONG THE RAILS 
(Continued from page 1111) 














the Burlington owns $23,667,000. It also 
owns most of the two issues of 4% pre- 
ferred stock, each of which is outstand- 
ing to the amount of $8,500,000, and upon 
which dividends are being paid. 

The best showing that the Colorado 
Southern has made in recent years was 
in 1921, when net income was over $10 
for each share of common stock. In 1922, 
gross revenues declined more abruptly 
than operating expenses and the balance 
applicable to the stock was only $3.40 per 
share. Prolonged drought in the terri- 
tory served was the cause of the falling 
off in traffic. 


In both 1921 and 1922 a dividend of 3% 
was paid. Last year, however, the com- 
pany passed the dividend. In the early 
part of the year net operating income 
was small, due to heavy expenditures on 
maintenance. The last few months, how- 
ever, gave evidence of a marked improve- 
ment and the entire year resulted in earn- 
ings of over $4 per share. 

For the first two months of 1924, the 
company showed both gross and net reve- 
nues very much in excess of the same 
period last year. Gross revenues increased 
more than 10% ai.d net operating income 
of $196,000 compared to $337,000 in 1922. 
If these excellent earnings continue 
the balance available for the com- 
mon stock will be high enough to 
raise the question of a resumption of 
dividends when the directors meet to- 
ward the end of the year. 





THE FUTURE OF TEN 
MARKET LEADERS 
(Continued from page 1124) 











the leaders in the downward move- 
ment which is taking place, with every 
prospect of declining still further from 
current prices of around par. 


Studebaker Came Up from the Rear 


Studebaker is a motor stock which has 
forged to the forefront of market leader- 
ship within recent years and now shares 
with General Motors the honors of bell- 
wethers of the motor list. Generally 
showing good earnings on its junior issue, 
in the last decade this company came 
along fast showing, in the years 1922 and 
1923, 28.3% and 23.0% on the common 
stock, respectively. Studebaker has a 
large market following as evinced by the 
3,360,000 shares traded in last year which 
brought this stock to third position among 
the market leaders from the viewpoint of 
volume of transactions. Prospects of 
larger cash disbursements and the out- 
look for stock dividends furnished the 
necessary ammunition to keep this stock 
boiling. Nor have those expectations been 
unrealized, for in addition to the regular 
7% on the common in 1920, there was 
declared a stock dividend of 331%4% and 
in 1922 the common rate was raised to 
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Dividends Free From Present Normal Federal Income Tax 


Exempt from all Inheritance taxes other than Federal and those of State of 
residence. 


United American Electric Companies 


INCORPORATED 


Bankers Shares 


Representing Stocks of 


TEN EDISON COMPANIES 


Secured by an Agreement with the Empire Trust Company, New York, 
as Trustee. 


Coupon Shares in denominations of 5, 10, 25 and 100 Share Certificates. Coupons 
payable March 3! and September 30 in United States currency at the 
Empire Trust Company in New York, or, at the option of the 
holder, in sterling, in London, England. 





The Bankers Shares represent and are secured upon the Stocks, as set forth in the 
Trust Agreement, of the following ten Edison Companies: 





Brooklyn Edison Company 
Commonwealth Edison Company 
American Power and Light Company 


(controls Duluth Edison Company) 
Detroit Edison Company 
Metropolitan Edison Company 
Consolidated Gas Company of New York 


(controls New York Edison Company) 
Edison Electric Illuminating Company of Boston 
Edison Electric Illuminating Company of Brockton 
North American Company 


(controls North American Edison Company and Wisconsin Edison Company) 


Southern California Edison Company 





Legal details in connection with this issue have been passed upon for the Bankers, by 
James Leslie Pinks, Esq., 233 Broadway, New York City. 


Application will be made to list these Shares on the New York Stock Exchange. 


Price about $14; to yield about 7%, 
This price includes dividends accrued since March 1, 1924 


The Price of Bankers Shares varies with the aggregate market price, and amount of dividends accumulated 
on the stocks deposited. 


BONNER, BROOKS & CO., 


1 Wall Street 60 Congress Street 
New York Boston, Mass. 


The above mentioned shares will be offered in England by the 


BRITISH AND GENERAL DEBENTURE TRUST LIMITED 


3 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 





The information contained herein, while not guaranteed, has been obtained from official documents of the 
Companies and from other sources which we believe to be reliable. 
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you are in comfortable circum- 
stances, but they invite indiffer- 
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financial conditions often lead to 
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10% and a stock dividend of 25% was 
paid. The stock has been extremely 
weak recently and will be a good one 
to avoid in this unsettled market. 


Baldwin a War Leader 


The great war projected Baldwin com- 
mon into the limelight as a market leader. 
Previous to that time this issue had 
ranged from the thirties to the fifties. 
The outbreak of the war proved Bald- 
win’s great opportunity nor were its di- 
rectors slow to take advantage of the sit- 
uation. Every reader will recall Bald- 
win’s exciting gyrations in the years 1915 
to 1919 when the stock plunged wildly 
about. Curiously enough, the issue made 
its high of 156% in 1919 which was the 
year following Baldwin’s largest earnings 
year. Unlike many companies Baldwin 
did not dissipate its war-time profits in 
extra dividends or increase its capitaliza- 
tion by stock dividends. 

In 1919 the common started dividends 
at the rate of 314% per annum and the 
following year increased the common rate 
to 7% where it has remained. The re- 
sult has been that through the building 
up of its properties Baldwin has been able 
to show large earnings on its common 
stock. With the exception of two war- 
time years, Baldwin’s earnings last year 
were the largest in its history. The pos- 
sibility that Baldwin might do something 
spectacular in the dividend line furnished 
the market lure to the stock and made 
it a speculative favorite. It is now sell- 
ing at 113, after having registered a 
severe decline, and even at these prices 
is unattractive. 


Pan American “B” and Marland 


As the successor to Mexican Petroleum, 
Pan American naturally inherited the 
former’s market prestige. Mexican Pe- 
troleum was the first oil stock to rise to 
a position or market leader. 

Ten years ago, when Mexican Pe- 
troleum was entering into its period of 
greatest prosperity, it was the sixth most 
active stock on the New York Stock Ex- 
change among the industrials. Since that 
time, it has been well in the forefront 
of market leaders. In 1922, this stock 
was third on the industrial list with trans- 
action of 5,741,000 shares. 

It was in October of that year that the 
exchange of Pan American stock for 
Mexican Petroleum stock was put through 
on the basis of 2% shares of Pan Amer- 
ican “B” stock for each share of Mexi- 
can Petroleum common and 1’/:oth share 
of “B” stock for each share of Mexican 
Petroleum preferred. More than 96% of 
the stock of Mexican Petroleum was ex- 
changed on the above basis and thus 
passed “Mex Pete” as a market leader. 

A great part of the activity in Pan 
American stock during the current year 
may be attributed to the so-called Teapot 
Dome investigation which has resulted in 
developments decidedly adverse to the 
company. For that reason the recent mar- 
ket activity of Pan American “B” has 
been largely due to conditions peculiar to 
this company and the stock, therefore, 
cannot be said to be a true market leader, 
for the time being at least. It has re- 


cently had its dividend reduced to $4 
and represents an uncertain specula- 
tion at current prices of around 45. 

For a stock which has been listed on 
the Stock Exchange for only a little 
longer than three years, Marland Oil has 
had an almost unprecedented speculative 
vogue and one which it is somewhat diffic- 
cult to explain. One reason, perhaps, is 
that the company has been well press- 
agented. Starting in with ambitious plans 
and glowing prospects, neither of which 
were concealed from the public, the strong 
pool which operated in this stock suc- 
ceeded in forcing it up to nearly 60 per 
share in the early part of last year. From 
that point it sold down to a low of 17%, 
from which point it rallied to above 40 
early this year. 

The action of the J. P. Morgan inter- 
ests in purchasing 300,000 shares at a re- 
ported price of 30 and paying $1 a share 
for an option on an additional block of 
335,000 shares at 39, undoubtedly has 
added greatly to the Marland market fol- 
lowing. Be that as it may, Marland was 
the sixth most active stock on the Big 
Board last year. It is, of course, a 
highly speculative issue, not so attrac- 
tive as a number of others in the oil- 
stock group. 


Southern Railway and Sinclair 


Southern Railway is the only railroad 
issue among the first ten most active 
stocks traded in last year. It occupies 
seventh place on the list. The chief rea- 
son for its 1923 activity was disclosed 
when the common went on a 5% dividend 
basis this year. 

In 1922, this stock was eleventh on the 
list of the most active rails and its place 
among the present-day market leaders 
may be attributed to the change of cir- 
cumstances affecting the company which 
it represents. The 5% dividend was pri- 
marily the result of long years of prep- 
aration in the way of building up equities, 
improving facilities, reducing operating 
costs, etc. In addition, the prosperity of 
the South, which has placed the first- 
grade southern railroads in much strength- 
ened positions, was an important factor 
in making the 5% dividend possible. 
Whether Southern Railway will continue 
to hold its position among the leaders of 
the market remains to be seen. At these 
prices, it has discounted its 5% divi- 
dend. 

As the leading independent oil producer 
and as a company reflecting the decidedly 
speculative tendencies of its organizer, one 
naturally expects to find Sinclair Con- 
solidated among the market leaders and 
one is not disappointed. Some oil com- 
panies are run primarily as oil companies 
and of such the Standard group is a shin- 
ing example. Other oil concerns are run 
with one eye on the oil business and the 
other eye on the ticker tape. ‘Sinclair be- 
longs to the second class. 

Those who delight in the pleasures of 
uncertainty find Sinclair to their liking, 
and that the number of such is not in- 
considerable is attested from the fact that 
last year the turnover in Sinclair Con- 
solidated totaled, in round figures, 4,000,- 
000 shares or practically 90% of the en- 
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tire outstanding capital stock. Like Pan 
American, Sinclair has been under fire 
from the Senate Investigating Committee 
which has resulted in a form of market 
ctivity not at all congenial to the com- 
ny’s market sponsors. It remains to be 
n whether Sinclair’s position among 
market leaders will be impaired by Wash- 
ston developments. At any rate, it 
represents an uncertain speculation at 
is time. 


General Motors and Producers & 
Refiners 


seneral Motors is the U. S. Steel of 
motors, and as one of the oldest as 
| as the largest automobile manufac- 
ng company in the conutry its posi- 
1 as a market leader is natural and 
cal. The issue is widely distributed, 
company’s business is very much in 
formative stage, it is thoroughly rep- 
entative of the motor industry and its 
incial backers understand the science 
making markets. Hence this stock has 
the qualifications of market leadership. 
e very great increase in the number 
shares outstanding in the last few 
irs as well as the conversion of the com- 

n into a non-par issue, resulted in a 

ch narrower range of fluctuation which 

s probably one of the objects of those 

) steps. In other words, the manage- 

nt not only desired to put the stock 

thin the financial reach of the small in- 
stor but to cut out the great swings 
lich the $100 par stock was noted for 

d which always serve to terrify the 
man with small capital. If the company’s 

fairs are as well managed in the future 

in recent years, General Motors com- 

mn will eventually become primarily an 
investment issue. That metamorphosis, 
is in the case of Steel common, is likely 
to be a matter of considerable time. It 
is a stock which can be held for long- 
distance purposes. 

Producers & Refiners’ market position 
last year is comparable to that of Mar- 
land Oil. Like Marland, it is a newcomer 
and like Marland, the issue has been 
much manipulated, ranging from 58% 
high to a low of 17 in 1923. The acqui- 
sition of a controlling interest in Pro- 
ducers by the Prairie Oil & Gas Co. will 
doubtless mean that Producers will be- 
come gradually less and less of a market 
leader. 


Position of Investor 


What should be the attitude of the in- 
estor and purchaser fo. profit in rela- 
ion to the market leaders? Not a hard 
uestion to answer-at this writing. The 
1arket leaders should be left severely 
lone while the market is on the down- 
vard tack, but should be borne in mind 
s among the issues most likely to show 
atisfactory profits if purchased when the 
ottom of the decline is reached and the 
narket dial swings to the side of advance. 
Chis applies particularly to market lead- 
rs of permanence and not to several of 
he issues above mentioned whose posi- 
ion among the ost active issues was 
he result of special circumstances affect- 
ng them alone. 
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142 Points on 25 Stocks 
in 12 Days 


On April 3, subscribers to The Investment and Busi- 
ness Service, were apprised of an impending change 
in the market and 25 stocks were recommended for 
short selling. . 


Every Stock Showed a Profit 


Studebaker was sold at 945%, Willy’s Overland, pre- 
ferred 79, Dupont 128, American Sugar 53% and 
soon. In 12 days our subscribers had paper profits 
of 142 points. Then 


we issued instructions 





The Service 


Eight-Page Service Report 
1.—An eight-page service report issued every to take profits on 








Tuesday. 
Colorgraphs seven and protected 
2.—The Richard D. Wyckoff colorgraphs of Busi- . 
ness, Money, Credit and Securities. our other profits with 
Technical Position stops. The seven 
3.—The technical position for traders, showing ‘ 
what to do with individual stocks. stocks covered April 
investment Indicator 16 yielded 384 
4.—The In t Indicator, showing the invest- A 
ment ion of leading stocks and telling you points profit. 
what to 
Income and Profit R dations In addition to the ad- 
5.—F two to four recommendations each . . 
aan of bonds and high grade preferred stocks, vices r covermsg the 
with possibilities for market profit. technical position of 
Bonds for Income Only the market — which 
6.—Each ik high grade standard bond is ; : = 
- - wees yh s a. guide you in opera 





tions on both the 


A Thorough Survey of Industry long and short sides 


7.—A brief but thorough survey of the various 
fields of i 





s dustry and fi —the Service is 
Replies by Mail or Wire adapted equally to 
—_ ies i irle din - : 

oils wumkor of listed securitice—or'the stand. | the requirements of 
ing of your broker. the trading-investor, 
Summary of Advices by Wire and of the conserva- 

_ h ‘ f ™ . . 
Oto secctal technical ‘advices sent collect | tive buyer of income 
by night or day letter or in code. securities. A com- 
A Special Wire or Letter plete description of 


10.—A special wire or letter when any Lee . : 
change is foreseen in the t the Service mailed 








on request. 








Enter your subscription now and be prepared to take advan- 
tage of our next advices, pointing out exceptional market 
profit possibilities. 


—_—-—-—-—-— -- Mail This Coupon Today --—-------- 


THE INVESTMENT AND BUSINESS SERVICE 
of THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET, 
42 Broadway, New York City. 


Enclosed find my check for $150.00 for The Investment and Business 
Service, to be sent me once a week or oftener for an entire year, begin- 
ning with the next issue. 


ie. . scckeneeadeacneue eueneoter REM coccoseoces os ‘ 
Wire Service wanted? Yes [] No [J City and State.............+:. - 
April 26 






























Kipper, PEaBopy & Co. 


Established 1865 


NEW YORK 
PROVIDENCE 


BOSTON 


OUR UPTOWN OFFICE 


conveniently located at 


45 East 42nd Street 


offers the same banking 
and investment facilities 
as our main office at 17 


Wall Street. 


Correspondent of 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 


LONDON 




















OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK: 





Since its organization more than one hundred 
years ago, this has been strictly a Commer- 
cial Bank, and offers to the Bankers of the 
United States a commercial banking 
service, comprehensive in detail 
and complete in efficiency. 


Correspondence cordially invited. 





200 Million Dollars Resources 
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Suitable for Bank Investments | 
d 
HIGHER GRADE MUNICIPALS 
Rate Approximate 
Interest Maturity Yield 
NMC Se. Paul, Minn... .ccccccccccccccccscccccccesccece 4% Jan. 1954 4.30 
Montgomery, Ala. ......ccccccccccccccccccececes 5 jy 1953 101% 
N Cleveland (West Pk.)......-cececsceececececees 6 arch 1940 4.70 
Los Angeles Schl. Dist...........eeeeeeeeeeeeses Sept. 1933 4.75 
N Trenton, N,. J... .ccccccccccccccccccccccccses Reg ¢ May 1939 4.20 
N Los Angeles .....ccccccccccccccccccccsessescees Feb. 1930 4.60 
N Cincinnati, Ohio ...cccccccccccccccccccccccccces 4% Mch. 15, 1935 4.40 
N Cincinnati, GERD cccccccceccccccecccesecccescese Nov. 15, 1959/39 4.45 
BG Werths Careline ..cccccccccccccccccccccccceccecs 5 July 1961 4.55 
BE Ms GIES cwccccccccccescccecesccccesouges Feb. 15, 1942 4.60 
BED MED nc cccccvecevesoesoseeseeseecseees Reg 5 Jan. 1945/44 4.55 
BE Colemmbus, Olle ..cccccccccccccccccccccccccceces June 1935-40 4.40 
BS Tamtine, BEleh, cccccccccccccccccccccccccccscees 44 Jan. 1942-45 4.40 
Be TE BED cc cccccccccecccececceccoeeceoesese 5 Jan. 1944 4.80 
N Oregon Highway ........++eseee0+ qrececeoceces 4% 1935-37 4.40 
BE TRG c ccccccccccccccccccsccccccccccccccccsece 4 May 1938 4.35 
Be PD nccccostocececuescseeneesenesceess Reg 4% March 1954 4.30 
Portland, Ore. ..ccccccccccccccccccccccccesccces 4 -40 4.50 
PE: TEED, ccecoccecceveseccesoseseceocese 4% Nov. 1981-46 4.70 
ar % April 1935 4.60 
N South Dakota ........0seeeeeeeees 6 i=. 15, 1931 5.00 
N California ....... 4% uly 1961 4.40 
N_ North Carolina 4% 1940-63 4.50 
N North Carolina 4% Oct. 1963 4.45 
N_ Los Angeles . 4 Feb. 1961 4.55 
N Minnesota 4% Feb. 15, 1944 4.35 
Kansas Ci July 1941 4.45 
N Detroit, Mich. 5 Sept. 1942 4.55 
Galveston, Texas 5 0-64 5.00 
N Detroit, Mich. 3% 1931-35 4.45 
Galveston, Texas ......cccccccccccccccccccccces 5 1933 & 1944 5.10 
PE TED accecevececeseeeceeeesseeeseees 5 Oct. 1 4.90 
BE Biibevantiecs, Wie. ccccccccccccccccccccscccscscese 4 an. 1933-34 4.35 
BE BMRGBOED cccccccccccccccccccccccvcesescoscesce 4% eb. 15, 1944 4.40 
SE EE, 6ctwecdsdesessoenseseccenucosoecene 5 Jan. 1944 4.40 
BE BR BED ewcicccccccccccceccoscccccescecceose 5 7. 1952/32 4.45 
Omaha, Neb. ...... eccccccceccccococosoecoeses o & arch 1936 4.60 
i 9a Emer 4% July 1956-57 4:30 
DE SED cececeescacennsesecceocesesconsees 5% Oct. 1929-33 5.20 
PEE, GEED cccccccscecoceccocecoeoeeccoesooes 6 Oct. 1928-37 5.25-5.15 
Ce MEE, a occccecescosootcocencescoevestensese 4 Dec. 15, 1943 4.30 
BC Went Virginle .cccccccccccccccccccccs cocesceece OF Apr. 1945-48 4.40 
N yersey. WET cccccccccccevccccccccccesesoceeeoese 5% Apr. 1933 4.40 
igh Point, Di Wecesccecccescdsceeceseeoceosees 5% July 1935 5.00 
BE BD cccccccccccceccccoeceevcccceseseoceese 4 Oct. 1942 4.25 
N Hudson Que. it Botecsoucveceeecenss eeeccece 4% Aug. 1931-34 4.40 
PD UE, cccnceucduceseeooececeseseceesnees 5% Oct. 1951 4.75 | 
N_ Los Angeles, ln 09000060006e6seec0eseeessase 5 Feb. 1933-34 4.62 | 
Wilmington, Del. ......... ..Reg 4% 1986 & 1950 4.50 
Newcastle County, De ape 5 7: uly 1928-29 4.50 
Tampa, Fla ..... 5 ec. 1962/82 4.90 
N REE casvense 44 1943-1952 4.35 
N_ Los Angeles, Calif 4% Dec. 1941 4.60 
N Tennessee ......... 44% Py 1940 4.35 
PSS COED, TOMER s ccccccccccsccccccecceqsesees eb. 4.65 | 
BF PS BE, Sec nccccccceccccoceseccccecsces 4% Mch. 1944 4.35 
ED cctinenaeteer ncivedsneseniecedceses 4% Feb. 1937-63 4.50 | 
TE HAMBED cccccccccccccccccccccescsceseseceessoes 44% July 1933 4.35 | 
Coaten Gomme, TW. Coscccccceccccccessessocecce 5 1927-41 4.80 | 
N—Legal for Savings Banks in New York State 
HOW TO INSURE YOURSELF AGAINST 
INSURANCE TROUBLES 
(Continued from page 1137) 
loath to attempt other than general dicta cooperation upon your part with the 


for guidance in such cases. But—if you 
notify immediately, whether required to 
or not, you are absolutely safe. Make it 
part of your policy to do so. 


6. Do not prejudice the rights of the 
Company in any way. 


When trouble arises, either an omission 
or a commission of an act might some- 
times prove to have gjaterially handi- 
capped past or future actions of the Com- 
pany in the handling of the case. I 
have already mentioned the seriousness 
of omitting to give due notice. The terms 
of the policy generally require reasonable 


If you do business with our advertisers, kindly mention 


Company in other ways besides giving 
due notice, but always bear in mind that 
so long as the Company assumes the re- 
sponsibility your own attitude must of 
necessity be subservient. Refer all com- 
munications and negotiations of others 
and yourself to the Company. Make no 
admission of liability to others—do not 
destroy or manufacture evidence—collude 
or connive. Apart from a specific pro- 
vision in the policy to the contrary, incur 
no expense upon the part of the Company, 
understanding that you will be protected 
according to the terms of your policy— 
no more—no less. 

All this, of course, is just another way 
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of saying to the policy hclder: Give your 
insurance company as square a deal as 
you expect the company to give you! 


7. Neither over-insure nor under-insure. 


Bear in mind the fact that you can 
carry too much as well as too little In- 
surance. In this respect does it differ 
materially from your Stock and Bond in- 
vestments. The fundamental purpose in 
buying this type of investment is to se- 
cure adequate, fair protection in case of 
trouble—not to try to make money out 
of the companies. Merely securing a lot 
of policies does not necessarily mean that 
you will get a lot of money in a case of 
trouble. In many instances you will have 
to be exceedingly careful in respect to 
valuation. Be able to prove beyond rea- 
sonable doubt the fair value of your 
claim. Not only is there such a thing as 
carrying more Insurance than you can 
financially bear, but such a thing as car- 
rying more than you are entitled to. In 
each case, the result is the same—you are 
carrying more than you can afford. 


8. Take care of all of your policies. 


Put them in a place that is absolutely 
safe—and where they are instantly avail- 
able. Often they are left in the hands 
of the broker or other people—or are left 
kicking around the house. Then sudden- 
ly trouble comes, and there is a frantic 
search for the particular policy. I am 
not exaggerating—it is a-common fault 
of us all. We are inclined to think of 
doctors and insurance alike—only when 
they are really needed. It is a great mis- 
take in each case. And, by the way, when 
you do put those Insurance policies care- 
fully away, do not omit to tuck in with 
each of them all other important papers 
connected with the specific contract. 





Do not forget that the above rules all 
apply equally well to such subsequent 
endorsements, alterations or changes in 
the original policy as have been expressly 
or impliedly assented to by both parties 
to the contract. Assignments of insur- 
able interest—when permissible—are to 
be carefully executed. Do not leave any 
or all of these matters which I have men- 
tioned absolutely to your broker. You 
must, for both your own sake and for 
the sake of those who are depending 
upon you, use a reasonable amount of 
your time and intelligence in the matter 
of your Insurance investments as in other 
investments. 

Perhaps the above rules may seem 
ridiculously simple to some of you. I 
hope they do—and that those of you who 
have not already done so, will find that 
to abide by them is even more simple. 
For they spell more than “a policy of 
Insurance against Insurance policy trou- 
bles.” They spell COOPERATION be- 
tween the Assured and the Company, 
which in turn spells better rates, better 
policies and better business for—well, I 
was going to say “for all of us who in- 
vest in Insurance,” but I hesitate. After 
all, where would us lawyers be—if Mr. 
Trouble failed to call—on others—at least 
once in a while? 
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$150,000 


Burnaby, British Columbia 


Dated March 1, 1924 


542% Gold Bonds 
Due December 31, 1929 


Principal and semi-annual interest payable in New York. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Value of Taxable Property (estimated) . .$30,000,000 


Assessed Valuation ...........csscees. 17,784,925 
Dt ciassacahetebasteseevesoseen 1,267,974 
Value of Municipality’s Assets......... 4,303,353 


These bonds, issued under authority of Special Act of the Legislature, are 
the full direct general obligation of the Municipality of Burnaby, which 
immediately adjoins the City of Vancouver. 
very careful and efficient Municipal Government; 
ten years have totalled only $269,000, while during this time a large re- 


duction has been made in the debt. No tax whatever is levied on improve- 


Population, 14,000 


ments and only 39 mills on lands. 


Price 99 and Interest, Yielding 5.70%, 


Further particulars of the above on request for Circular M.W.-181 


Brando” 
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89 LIBERTY STREET Dg 
NEW YORK 














Harvey Fisk & Sons 


THE partnership of Harvey Fisk & Sons announces that 
it will carry on a general business in investment securities 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Investment Securities 





120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


at number 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


It further announces that it has succeeded to the business 
heretofore conducted by Messrs. Shonnard & Company, Mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Exchange, and will conduct a 
general commission business in securities dealt in on the New 


York Stock Exchange and other markets. 


April 15, 1924 


Arcuiz W. DUNHAM 


ARTHUR D. Weekes, Jr. 
N. Y. Stock Exchange 


JoserH D. Goprrey 


Horatio S. SHONNARD 
Special Partner 


F. CiarK THOMPSON 
Criark S. JENNISON 
Harvey Fisk 
Freperic M. HALsey 


THEODORE REVILLON 








SHONNARD AND COMPANY announce that their 


has been dissolved as of April 15, 1924, and that HARVEY 
FISK & SONS have succeeded to the security 
tofore conducted by them at 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 















Burnaby has always had a 
bond issues for the last 


business here- 











O% on Savings 
© ithdrawable 


on demand 


/ ‘ IX percent is the full-time wage rate 
for money. Money working for 3% 


is only half paid; at 4% it is still 
underpaid. Looking at it another way: 
money at 6% is earning 100% more 
than at 3% and 50% more than at 4%. 
It is a great mistake to suppose that to 
get safety you must be content with 
3% or 4%, or to assume that in order 
to get 6% you must invest in securi- 
ties which cannot be converted into 
cash at par on short notice. You can 
combine the advantages of money de- 
posited in the bank and money invested 
in safe, liberal income yielding bonds 
by placing $200 to $5,000 or more in 
U. S. National 6% Full Paid Share 
Certificates. 

A Co-operative Savings Institution 
The U. S. National Building and Loan 
Association is a mutual, co-operative 
savings institution, chartered by the 
State of Pennsylvania. Your money is 
invested in mortgages on Philadelphia 
homes, subject to State banking super- 
vision. 

Any sum deposited up to $5,000 is tax 
exempt. Send for FREE Booklet No. 551, 
“Bond income With Bank Advantages,” 
containing table illustrating how you may 
double your money and defer income tax 
payments on savings eleven years or more. 


U-S:-NATIONAL 


uilding and Loan Association 
a E ricer theme Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 














The 
Copper 
Situation 


Analyzed and forecast 
in our Special Letter 


Copy will be supplied 
without charge, upon request. 


Wade Jempletone 6. 


New York 








42 Broadway 

















RAILS--OILS 
=-=PUBLIC UTILITIES 











Our current market letter con- 
tains tabulations of Prime Rails, 
Speculative Rails, Standard 
Oils, Independent Oils and Im- 
portant Public Utilities. 


Copy sent on request for MW-426 








CARDEN, GREEN & Ca. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
43 Exchange Place New York 














WHY IT PAYS TO EXPORT 
(Continued from page 1107) 











Export selling is no different than domes- 
tic selling. The mechanics in trade are 
different. We speak about drafts, c.i.f., 
f.a.s., steamship bills of lading, etc., but 
these are all mechanics. Human nature 
is the same the world over. The great 
difficulty that America has in exploiting 
its foreign trade is the fact that we do 
not invest in foreign securities. Outside 
of some foreign government securities, 
very few foreign concerns are listed in 
our newspapers. No railroads or large 
roreign industrials are listed. Trade fol- 
lows investment. This country had a large 
part of the world trade at the time of 
our clipper ships, but we have no more 
clipper ships. 

In conducting an export business prop- 
erly, such apparently small things as pack- 
ing and shippings weights have to be con- 
sidered very, very carefully. The han- 
dling that material gets in ocean travel 
is something beyond the imagination of 
any person, unless they watch it. It 
would be easy enough to make a case 
strong enough to drop without breaking, 
but the freight charges would be so great 
that the foreign competitor would get the 
business. Accordingly, the question of 
even packing has to be studied very care- 
fully, not only as to weight but as to 
bulk. Most ships take cargo on the basis 
of space occupied. 


The Complexities of Foreign 
Exchange 


One of the greatest difficulties in for- 
eign trade, and this has been more pro- 
nounced during the last six or eight years, 
is the question of exchange. The pur- 
chaser in foreign countries at the time of 
purchase, buys American dollars with 
which to pay for those goods. If our de- 
livery is six months, and he has not 
bought the dollars on the day that he 
placed ‘the order, he is liable to suffer a 
very great loss. 

The greatest difficulty with exchange 
today is the fact that the dollar is su- 
preme. It is the standard of money. In 
every other country, the standard of 
money -has depreciated, compared to the 
American dollar. Accordingly, if Argen- 
tine exchange is 30% below par, and 
British exchange is only 15% below par, 
Great Britain can sell in Argentine in 
competiticn to any American concern at 
a 15% less price, to say nothing of the 
less cost in labor and material. This is 
just exchange. 

Some of the foreign countries get 
around this by borrowing some dollars. 
They borrow some dollars and pay them 
over to the manufacturer, and then just 
wait and pray that the exchange comes 
back. That is the actual _ situation. 
Brazil today has credits in this country 
that they never can pay. Just as soon 
as they balance their budgets and begin 
to export all on a gold basis, their ex- 
change may come back. In the mean- 
time, the manufacturer with the valuable 
dollar is certainly in a very difficult posi- 


tion in competing with other foreign 
competitors. 

Most all American factories, speaking 
of manufactured goods and not raw ma- 
terials, are in about the position of manu- 
facturing 90% domestic and 10% export. 
Accordingly, another difficulty that the 
American manufacturer, who does 90% 
domestic, faces is the fact that he is liable 
to get rusty on the other 10%. We cer- 
tainly are in a handicap against the coun- 
try whose business is 60% export and 40% 
domestic. 

The question of special attention to 
export orders and export inquiries has 
been most difficult to arrange. Men are 
busy with a lot of orders, and you come 
along with an export order which seems 
most important. Logically, you cannot 
expect the man to drop his main chance. 
It has been a big problem of most Ameri- 
can manufacturers as to how to organize 
to meet the situation. As I see it, there 
is only one way to meet it. Many con- 
cerns have adopted the procedure of dis- 
guising the export business so that when 
it gets to the factory they will not know 
whether it is export or domestic. The 
man responsible for a certain product 
should be responsible, whether shipped to 
Chicago or Shanghai. You cannot cover 
it up entirely because foreigners are con- 
stantly demanding service and prompt 
shipments, and sooner or later it becomes 
known that the article is for export, but 
if we can keep it covered up for a little 
while, it will help. 

Some concerns, which organize an ex- 
port department and put it off on the 
side as_ self-sufficient, not putting it 
through any of the commercial channels 
the other business goes through, make a 
big mistake. I thoroughly believe that 
after the transition period, we can begin 
to sell standard equipment to better ad- 
vantage. As I said before, the question 
of selling for export is very little differ- 
ent from selling for domestic consump- 
tion. 

Methods which have proved successful 
in this country will be successful abroad 
if adapted to conditions. If sales dis- 
tricts are successful here, they will be 
successful abroad. By more careful 
thought to the possibilities and probabil- 
ities the plan should work. The districts 
may be larger, and the expense greater, 
but the same plan in general that is used 
in this country will work abroad. 





TOBACCO PRODUCTS 
CORP. 
(Continued from page 1123) 











share. The business of this company is 
one that is not adversely affected in pe- 
riods of general business depression, and 
earning power is not subject to wide fluc- 
tuations. 

In the past eight years, for example, 
the lowest earnings reported were $9.41 
a share, and the highest $15.31 a share. 
United Cigar Stores is in very strong 
financial condition, balance sheets as of 
December 31, 1923, showing cash on hand 
of 7.1 millions. Under these circumstances 
the company is warranted in paying out 
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a larger percentage of its earnings in divi- 
dends. 

Upon signing the lease, American To- 
bacco Co. paid over to Tobacco Products 
4 million dollars, and the latter company 
has also received an additional million 
dollars through the recent sale of Mont- 
gomery Ward stock held in the treasury. 
With these funds the bonded debt of To- 
bacco Products was retired, and the pre- 
ferred stock outstanding reduced to 5 mil- 
lions. With the 7 to 8 million dollars still 
jue from the American Tobacco Co., To- 
bacco Products will retire the remaining 
preferred stock outstanding. Within a 
short time, therefore, the 448,000 shares 
f Class “A” stock will have first claim 
m earnings up to $7 a share. 

The Class “A” stock is now in a strong 
vestment position. Rental from Ameri- 
an Tobacco alone is sufficient to cover 
1% of the $7 dividend requirements, and 
ith dividends on the United Cigar Stores 
tock as low as $4 a share per annum 
vere would still be sufficient income to 
ver the “A” dividend with a margin to 
pare. On the basis of the present divi- 
end rate of $12 a share on United Cigar 
Stores stock, income of Tobacco Prod- 
icts is equivalent to $13.3 a share on the 
‘lass “A” stock. As Tobacco Products 
s no longer an operating company, it is 
iaturally in a position to pay out prac- 
ically all of its income in dividends. 

Should the Schulte interests lease the 
United Cigar Stores, and there have al- 
ready been negotiations along these lines, 
Tobacco Products “A” would then prac- 
tically become a $7 guaranteed stock, with 
the guarantee by two very strongly in- 
trenched industrial corporations. 

In view of the above facts, Tobacco 
Products Class “A” stock at present 
level of 85, yielding 8.2%, appears to 
be selling decidedly out of line, and 
offers an unusually attractive invest- 
ment opportunity.—F. K. 





CORPORATION REPORTS 
THAT DO NOT REPORT! 
(Continued from page 1109) 











ports, of at least $950,000.. Where earn- 
ings equivalent to at least $4 a share had 
been indicated, earnings on the common 
stock of less than $1 a share were shown! 

Those who read the previous article of 
this series will see, from the above de- 
scription of Spicer’s reports, the close re- 
semblance with the reporting-system of 
the Consolidated Cigar discussed in the 
issue of April 12th. They will also recog- 
nize the following, which was published 
as a comment upon Consolidated Cigar, 
but which, by merely substituting the 
name of “Spicer Mfg.,” becomes obviously 
appropriate to the latter: 

“Of course, it would be absurd to say 
that all companies at all times and under 
all conditions could achieve a perfect co- 
relation between quarterly reports and 
annual reports. A lot can, admittedly, 
happen in three months. Furthermore, it 
is conceivable that some special develop- 
ment may have interposed between Spi- 
cer’s September report and the report filed 
at its year’s end. 

“On the other hand, it may be noted 
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that the largest corporation in the world 
today—the one having perhaps as widely- 
flung ramifications as any other—the one 
doing a world business and whose inven- 
tory problems are involved and compli- 
cated in the extreme: This huge enterprise 
has, consistently and over a long period 
managed to maintain a well-nigh perfect 
check-up between its intermediary and its 
annual reports. Indeed, in past years to 
date the figures revealed in this mammoth 
corporation’s annual reports have been 
practically the same as those attained by 
adding the four quarterly reports made 
during the year. Certainly if U. S. Steel 
(the corporation referred to) with all the 
complexities and problems presented by 
its gigantic operations, can maintain so 
high a degree of accuracy, what may we 
not justifiably expect of the “little” com- 
panies, having no such ramifications and 
perhaps one-half of one per cent. of the 
same difficulties ?” 

It is true—and we are glad to empha- 
size the fact—that pertinent comment on 
Spicer’s poor showing for the year 1922 
was contained in the President’s annual 
report. In a word, the losses for the year 
were attributed to unsatisfactory results 
in the motor-truck end of the company’s 
business. “While the passenger-car bus- 
iness has shown marked improvement 
throughout the year,” said the President, 
“the truck business has been very poor 


and has operated at a loss which has 
affected the earnings of the other 
branches.” In some minds, however, it 


would seem clear that any such losses 
could have been shown, or reserves to 
cover them could have been set up, or 
some other indication of them might have 
been conveyed in the quarterly reports of 
the company—instead of the whole burden 
of these losses being revealed for the first 
time in the report rendered as of the 
close of the year. Our belief is that such 
a policy would have more completely pro- 
tected the interests of the shareholders— 
and that, of course, is all we are cham- 
pioning here. 





(This is the third of a series of articles 
dealing with the general subject of Cor- 
poration Reports. In the next article, 
other examples of misleading, inaccurate, 
too infrequent or otherwise unsatisfactory 
reports will be given. The series will 
close with specific recommendations based 
on a study of the requirements and rea- 
sonable rights of investors and stock- 
holders.) 
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WHY THE BANKS ARE 
PUTTING “SPECIAL SER- 
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would be entirely possible to run through 
the various activities of the banks under- 
taken from a service point of view, and 
to show that the general tendency at 
present is to cut off all those functions 
for which a direct return cannot be se- 
cured either in compensating service or 
in money. This is unquestionably the 
drift. Very much the same may be said 
of the so-called “Women’s Departments,” 
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usually a phase of the service func- 
tion, in which women customers have 
been advised about investments and in- 
structed how to keep check books and 
accounts. The work has not proven eco- 
nomically productive, and such depart- 
ments are becoming more and more defi- 
nitely “new business” departments called 
upon to “make good” by showing actual 
deposits taken in or new business secured. 


Promotion Period Closing 


This is another way of noting the fact 
that the “promotion period” in American 
banking which started with the expansion 
of our foreign trade, and developed in the 
direction of unproductive and unwisely 
managed branches, costly service func- 
tions and non-income bringing activities 
of various kinds, is closing. In fact, 
there is a good deal of evidence that the 
movement is going too far in the oppo- 
site direction. 

One of the most notable factors of the 
past year or two has been the disposition 
to estimate each department of a bank 
on the basis of its earning power. The 
result has been in some cases to cut off 
foreign exchange operations or to reduce 
exchange departments below their normal 
level of activity, because of the fact that 
they were not yielding immediate results 
sufficient to carry the overhead and pay 
the bank anything. Much the same may 
be said of the closing of foreign branches, 
some of which could have been made to 
pay throvgh better management and the 
investment of more funds in carrying 
them for a short time until they could 
get rooted. 

Unquestionably a good many steps that 
have been taken along these lines will 
have to be retraced. Meanwhile, however, 
there is no mistaking the fact that a 
very utilitarian point of view has devel- 
oped among the banks and that actual 
growth in business is the test that is be- 
ing applied in many cases where advertis- 
ing or good will was formerly the only 
result that was sought or expected. 

An interesting development in this con- 
nection has been the change in the char- 
acter of the work that has been done in 
those banks which have retained their 
“service” or research functions. Re- 
search now, instead of being devoted to 
public questions of a broad general sort, 
is being directed more and more to such 
matters as banking costs, actual condi- 
tions in business lines in which the bank 
is concerned as a large lender, and 
changes in methods of credit inquiry and 
credit analysis. In these cases, the ser- 
vice and research functions are shading 
off into credit investigation just as in 
others already referred to they are shad- 
ing off into new business development. 


“The Drift Is Wholesome” 


On the whole, the more practical trend 
that is being given to certain phases of 
bank outlay is not to be regretted. Like 
most movements of the sort, it tends to 
go too far, but the drift is wholesome. 
Banks which are contemplating the 
establishment of service departments 
will do well to keep in mind the ques- 
tion of a definite return for all of the 
functions they undertake and will de- 





cide for or against an enlargement of 
expense along this line according to 
the earnings that are in sight. 

It will not always be possible to make 
such work “pay” directly, in a budgetary 
sense, but there is a genuine measure of 
its value in most cases. This may often 
be found in its degree of usefulness a 
based upon the strengthening of other 
departments and the performance of work 
which might otherwise have to be ob- 
tained from outside sources at a highe: 
cost in fees than would be represente 
by the internal salary bill payable t 
employees regularly retained on the pay- 
roll. 
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served that line “A” was reached by onl) 
the first 4-point reaction, which took plac« 
after the purchase of the fifth unit. Th: 
largest reaction of seven points, follow 
ing the purchase of the 15th unit, did not 
quite reach the average price line. Non 
of the reactions crossed the line “B.” 

It should be obvious that the protective 
stop should not be kept on the averag« 
price line in the very beginning of thx 
pyramiding operation, say, during the pur- 
chase of the first ten or fifteen units, fo: 
during this period it is necessary to 
assume some risk, and the stop should be 
kept a few points below the initial pur- 
chase, as protection against any new and 
unforeseen weakness that might develop 

After the pyramiding is successfully 
under way, the zone of activity of the 
stock is well above the average price line, 
and only a sharp reversal of trend is like- 
ly to reach a stop kept on this line. As 
this stop protects only against loss of 
original capital, and does not insure any 
of the paper profits accumulated, it is no 
longer satisfactory, and should be moved 
upwards so as to protect profits while 
keeping out of the zone of activity of the 
stock. At this stage it is well to keep the 
stock under observation for any evidence 
of a probable change in trend. For ex- 
ample, the stock in question began to hes- 
itate after reaching 95, and after several 
efforts it failed to advance another full 
point. Following support around 93, the 
issue slipped back to 91. This failure to 
go ahead, followed by a tendency to lose 
ground, requires prompt action. 

The whole pyramid should be closed 
out immediately, or preferably the stor 
should be raised to a level that will pro- 
tect profits against new weakness, and at 
the same time give the stock an oppor- 
tunity to recover its stride. The dotted 
line on the graph shows how the stop 
may be raised, first to insure some of 
the profit, and second to insure all profits 
up to level 90 where new weakness will 
result in a stop-out. If the line of stock 
is several hundred shares, and the mar- 
ket happens to be thin, the entire line 
will not be stopped out at 90, for the liqui- 
dation may force the price lower. 


Marking-Down Process 


If a stock has numerous reactions of 
3 to 5 points, it may be possible to in- 























yolve incidental trading for the purpose 
of marking down the average cost of the 
pyramid. Two general methods may be 
employed. The first is based on the the- 
ory that after a sharp advance followed 
by hesitation, a reaction is likely to ensue. 
On this theory, after such a sharp ad- 
vance, a few units may be sold with the 
expectation of repurchasing them a few 
points lower, as soon as the stock meets 
support following the reaction. 

Theoretically, the number of units sold 
should approximate the number of points 
reaction anticipated. The objection to this 
scheme is that as soon as the units have 
been sold, the stock may experience re- 
newed demand that will prevent the reac- 
tion and at the same time cause another 
rapid advance of several points, and the 
lost units may have to be recovered at a 
higher price, if the pyramid is to be kept 
itact. 

Another method is to leave the regular 
nits of the pyramid undisturbed, and to 
nake use of a special supplementary unit 
» accomplish the marking down. The 
upplementary unit should be purchased 
vhenever a reaction appears to be com- 
jleted, and closed out after a sudden ad- 
vance followed by hesitation. Every time 
this maneuver is successfully executed, 
the cost is marked down by the amount 
f the net profit of the supplementary 
)peration. 
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loans and in investments during early part 
of the month of April, while demand de- 
posits have risen moderately and there 
has been a strengthening of reserve bal- 
ances. 

These increases are all comparatively 
limited in total, and are pretty well dis- 
tributed throughout the country. Al- 
though there is a fair indication of com- 
mercial borrowing, the growth in this item 
has been less than is usual at this sea- 
son of the year, and the fact is taken to 
indicate that there has been a relatively 
light demand on the part of business 
houses, farmers and others for accommo- 
dation. This is partly due to the relative 
slowing down of production in certain 
places, but it is also largely due to the 
fact that within recent months a good 
many commercial enterprises have suc- 
ceeded in financing themselves upon a 
semi-permanent basis, with the result that 
they are much better off in the matter of 
working capital than heretofore, and ac- 
cordingly are well able to get along with- 
out substantial reliance upon the banks 
for current funds. This is not true in all 
businesses by any means. 

In the automobile trade, as well as in 
a number of other basic lines, there is, 
if anything, an increasing degree of de- 
pendence upon credit. This is due to the 
fact that there is distinct difficulty in 
enlarging the volume of sales, without 
holding out to the customer fairly liberal 
terms upon which he may purchase. But 
this state of affairs does not exist in the 
staple lines of business. In a good many 


of these lines, the practice of keeping 
down to comparatively 


limited forward 
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WHAT FORTY-TWO YEARS WITH- 
OUT LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR 
MEANS TO YOU 
This interesting booklet explains the 
above statement in a clear, concise 
way. Send for your free copy. (217) 


THE PARTIAL PAYMENT 
method of purchasing good securities 
in odd lots and full lots on convenient 
terms is explained in a free booklet 
issued by an old established New 
York Stock Exchange House. (224) 


ODD LOTS 
A well known New York Stock Ex- 
change firm has ready for free dis- 
tribution a booklet which explains 
the many advantages that trading in 
odd lots offers to both small and 
large investors. (225). 


INVESTMENT GUIDE 
Issued by the oldest first mortgage 
house in Chicago. It explains how to 
invest savings at the highest interest 
rate consistent with safety. (256) 


CREATING GOOD INVESTMENTS 
If you are seeking a thoroughly safe- 
guarded 7% Southern Real Estate 


Trust Mortgage Bond investment, 
send for this interesting booklet. 
(264). 


GUIDE BOOK TO HIGH-GRADE 
CANADIAN INVESTMENTS 
The best review of Canadian securities 
published. It gives authoritative de- 
tailed information on 53 standard 
Canadian securities, yielding from 5 


to 744%. (271) 
WEEKLY BOND QUOTATION 
RECORD 


This booklet gives valuable informa- 
tion on listed bonds covering Prices 
1911-1922; 1923 showing high, low 
and close; 1924 to date, showing total 
monthly sales high, low and close for 
February; Yield to maturity. Ask 
(273) 


OIL 

A survey of the industrial and market 
position of the leading oil stocks, with 
tabulations covering production, con- 
sumption and price of oil for a period 
of years and statistical data relating 
to the oil stocks. Send for this book- 
let. (277) 


A QUESTION ANSWERED 

An extremely interesting illustrated 
booklet explaining how a stock ex- 
change firm handles out of town busi- 
ness. It shows how orders are treated 
from the time the letter arrives to the 
final placing of the certificates pur- 
chased. (278) 


USE OF OPTIONS 
The exceptional profit possibilities in 
Stock Options and their uses to sup- 
plement margin and for protection 
against losses in the Stock Market 
fully explained in a free circular. 
(284) 


THE THRESHOLD OF PROS- 

PERITY 
An interesting book outlining a prac- 
tical method for getting ahead, de- 
scribing an interesting form of bond 
investments. Written in clear, non- 
technical language, and contents can 
be absorbed in 10 minutes. (285) 


THE BACHE REVIEW 
By reading this timely booklet but ten 
minutes a week you will be able to 
judge the market more accurately. 
Sent for 3 months without charge. 
(290) 


SUGGESTIONS FOR INVESTMENTS 

IN WELL-KNOWN COMPANIES 
A list of companies whose earning 
power has been demonstrated over a 
period of years, whose growth has 
been consistent, and whose stocks are 
a good investment due to the sta- 
bility and financial strength of these 
companies. (297) 


INDEPENDENCE 
This brief booklet shows how $2,000 
invested yearly will assure $6,000 an- 
nual income in twenty-three short 
years. Send for your free copy. 
(298) 


A BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE 

UNLISTED MARKET 
The unlisted market contains many 
securities representing basic indus- 
tries, the products of which are in- 
dispensable to the welfare and com- 
fort of the people. Send for this free 
booklet. Ask for (299) 


HOW TO JUDGE SOUTHERN 
MORTGAGE BONDS 
This free booklet contains the net of 
this old-established Company's ex- 
perience in the First Mortgage In- 
vestment Field in the South. Ask 
for (302) 


THE INCREASING SAFETY OF 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
Do the bonds you buy increase in 
safety year by year? The bonds de- 
scribed in the above booklet actually 
become safer each year. Send for 
your free copy. (304) 


MONTHLY MARKET LETTER 
written by an old established Stock 
Exchange firm. is is an unusual 
letter, prepared by men who are well 
versed in market affairs. (310) 


POCKET MANUAL 

A Stock Exchange firm is distribut- 
ing to investors, pocket manuals which 
contain about 300 pages of valuable 
condensed statistics on issues listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange and 
other leading exchanges in the United 
States and Canada. Copies furnished 
free. (311) 


BUILDING AN INCOME 
A new booklet of 32 pages showing 
how regular investment in 614% first 
mortgage bonds will in a compara- 
tively short time build a surprisingly 
large independent income. (312) 
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purchases has become strongly rooted, 
with the result that the amount of financ- 
ing required for inventories and the like 
is a good deal less than it has been in 
past years. This naturally makes for a 
comparatively low portfolio of commer- 
cial bills, and accounts in large measure 
for the condition which has just been de- 
scribed. 


Relation to Investment Market 


The fact that the banks’ field for lend- 
ing to customers has been circumscribed 
as much as it has is, of course, a strong 
motive tending to keep the banks in the 
investment market, and the consequence 
has been that bond purchasing has gone 
on a good deal longer than would other- 
wise have been the case. The reporting 
member banks of the reserve system are 
today carrying narly $100,000,000 more of 
non-government bonds than they did a 
year ago, notwithstanding that their total 
investment line is off $162,000,000. This 
reflects the tendency that has existed to 
shift out of government securities and 
into corporate securities, because of the 
better yield of the latter, even though the 
prices of corporate securities have con- 
tinued to be regarded as decidedly high. 

In fact, the level of bond prices today 
is viewed by many bankers as being quite 
up to the maximum of what is wanted 
(except, of course, in isolated issues in 
which values have been held back or in 
which new and unexpected developments 
have occurred so that there is no induce- 
ment from the standpoint of prospective 
profit to carry purchases any further. 
The banks are in the investment market 
today only because of lack of employment 
for funds in commercial loans or the offer 
of higher rates on investment paper. For 
the moment, the movement out of the 
investment market which had become well 
marked early in March has thus been 
checked by the gradual “slowing down” 
of business demand for bank funds. 

Conditions thus remain exceptionally 
favorable for those commercial concerns 
which want to finance their long-term 
needs, or which had decided to go into 
the open market for the purpose of dis- 
tributing their paper among a consider- 
able number of banks. Very moderate 
interest rates may evidently be expected 
to prevail for a considerable time to come. 
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such a process upon general bank assets 
would be bad, the Federal Reserve Board, 
just before the close of the war, suc- 
ceeded in bringing about a kind of gentle- 
men’s agreement among banks in New 
York that they would fix their allowance 
of interest to out of town banks for de- 
posits carried with them upon a sliding 
scale determined by the rate charged for 
90 day paper by the reserve bank. This 
same practice has been introduced in 
some other cities and has tended to pre- 
vent the member banks from bidding as 
high as they otherwise would in order to 
keep funds from going to reserve banks. 


Inasmuch as the interest which they 
are privileged to grant to correspondents 
under this system is always materially 
lower than the 90 day rate at the reserve 
bank, while the 90 day rate is usually not 
so very much higher than the acceptance 
rate, the reserve banks have been enabled 
to hold their own better than they other- 
wise could. As things stand, the basis 
of the interest payment agreement sanc- 
tioned by the New York Clearing House 
in accordance with the scheme just 
sketched will not permit an interest pay- 
ment above 3%. 

It remains a fact that, whether with 
this system or without it, the practice 
of the large correspondent banks in 
paying interest on country bank bal- 
ances is likely to maintain itself on 
a fairly remunerative basis, and in do- 
ing so is able to‘ hold its own against 
the reserve bank inducements, what- 
ever they may be, such as the promise 
to invest all surplus funds in accep- 
tances. 


“Service” Features 


One of the factors that has enabled 
large member banks steadily to hold their 
own against the reserve banks is, more- 
over, found in the so-called “service” fea- 
ture of the situation. 

City banks do a good many things for 
out-of-town members that reserve banks 
can never be expected to do, and that the 
country banks would hardly want to ask 
the city banks to do for them in any case. 
These may include attention to personal 
business or to the personal business 
affairs of customers, the execution of 
buying or selling orders for stocks and 
securities, the performance of sundry 
functions on request, in the commodity 
markets, the furnishing of credit reports 
and personal information of various kinds 
and in addition the undertaking of im- 
portant foreign exchange and foreign re- 
mittance functions which reserve banks 
for some reason have never been able to 
get their own consent to undertake. 

All these things, taken together, con- 
stitute a growth of mutual service which 
has developed rapidly in recent years, 
and has enabled the different institutions 
to hold their own well against very stiff 
competition from reserve banks along 
conventional lines. 

Added to these things, of course, is the 
further fact that it is still true that fully 
two-thirds of all banks of the country 
are outside the Federal Reserve System. 
The bulk of them will never enter the 
System, and in the case of many there is 
no reason why they should do so. These 
non-member banks will always require 
efficient central banking service in cities 
and they will provide themselves with 
such service through the agency of the 
large correspondent banks at the centers. 


Thus with reasonable and efficient man- 
agement, there is no reason why the city 
banks should not continue to develop a 
growing clientele among other banks. To 
this end they are steadily working and 
their efficiency in that regard has, if any- 
thing, been increased since the organiza- 
tion of the Federal Reserve System, 
rather than diminished, 
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Dividends 





American Water Works and 
Electric Company, Inc. 


The regular quarterly dividend of 14% on 
the Seven Per Cent Cumulative First Preferred 
Stock of this Company for the quarter ending 
April 27 has been declared payable May 15, 1924, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 
May 5, 1924. 

A _ dividend of 14% has been declared on the 
Six Per Cent Participating Preferred Stock of the 
Company payable May 15, 1924, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on May 5, 1924. 

W. K. DUNBAR, Secretary. 


The voting trust created by the Voting Trust 
Agreement dated April 27, 1914, extended by 
agreement dated April 27, 1919, will expire by 
limitation April 27, 1924. The dividend payable 
to the Voting Trustees in respect of any stock re- 
maining in their names on May 6, 1924, will be 
paid to the Bankers Trust Company for the ac- 
count of holders of Voting Trust Certificates of 
record at the close of business May 5th, and will 
be paid to them, or upon their order, upon sur- 
render of the Voting Trust Certifictes in ex- 
change for stock certificates, The transfer books 
of the Voting Trustees will be closed at the close 
of business May 5th and will not be reopened. 

BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, 
Agent for the Voting Trustees. 
By H. B. WATT, Assistant Secretary. 
New York City, April 16, 1924. 





TOBACCO PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
April 15, 1924. 
The Board of Directors of TOBACCO PROD- 
UCTS CORPORATION have declared the sev- 
enth (7th) quarterly dividend of one and three- 
quarters per cent (14%) or One Dollar and 
Seventy-Five Cents ($1.75) per share on the out- 
standing Class “A” stock of the Corporation, 
payable on May 15, 1924, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on May 1, 1924. 
Checks will be mailed. 
WILLIAM A. FERGUSON, Secretary. 





SAVANNAH SUGAR REFINING 
CORPORATION 


Preferred Stock Dividend No. 18, 
Common Stock Dividend No, 2. 

The Directors of Savannah Sugar Refining 
Corporation have declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of 144% on the preferred stock of that 
company, and also a dividend of $1.50 per share 
upon the common stock of that company, both 
payable May 1, 1924, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on April 15, 1924. Checks 
will be mailed, 

W. S. PARDONNER, Treasurer. 

Savannah, Georgia, April 7, 1924. 





CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., INC. 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 35 


The Board of Directors has declared a quarter- 
ly dividend of One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents 
per share on the Common Stock of the Company, 
payable May 1, 1924, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business April 19, 1924. Checks 
will be mailed by the Irving Bank-Columbia Trust 


Company. 
D. A. GILLESPIE, Treasurer. 
Troy, N. Y., April 9, 1924, 





THE WEST PENN COMPANY 
New York, N. Y., April 16, 1924, 
The Board of Directors of The West Penn 
Company has today declared dividend No. 49 of 
one and one-half (1%%) per cent for the quarter 
ended March 31, 1924, payable upon the 6% 
Cumulative Preferred Capital Stock of the Com- 
pany on May 15, 1924, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on May 1, 1924. 
Cc. C. McBRIDE, Treasurer. 





THE WEST PENN COMPANY 

New York, N. Y., April 16, 1924. 
The Board of Directors of The West Penn 
Company has today declared quarterly dividend 
No. 3 of one and three-fourths (144%) per cent 
for the quarter ending May 15, 1924, payable 
upon the 7% Cumulative Preferred Stock of the 
‘company on May 15, 1924, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on May 1, 1924. 

Cc. C. McBRIDE, Treasurer. 
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LEGAL DEPARTMENT 
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may be held personally liable, either at 
the instance of the opposite broker or of 
his customer. While there is no com- 
munication between the two customers, 
they are the actual principals in the trans- 
action. Each would have the right to 
hold the other liable as an undisclosed 
principal. 


Legality of Margin Transactions 


It has sometimes been contended that 
purchases of securities on margin are 
wagering contracts and therefore void. 
This, however, is not so, While it may 
be a purely speculative transaction, and 
while the customer may expect only to 
obtain the profit or to pay the loss on the 
transaction, there is in fact an actual pur- 
chase or sale through the customer’s 
agent, the broker, who makes or accepts 
delivery and pays or receives the pur- 
chase price of the security, as the case 
may be. 

In addition the customer may be re- 
quired by his broker to accept delivery of 
the security and to pay the balance of the 
price therefor at any time. The legality 
of margin transactions, therefore, has 
been uniformly upheld. Under the New 
York Statute short sales are expressly 
legalized. 

A broker in acting for his principal 
must exercise skill and diligence, and in 
dealing with his customer must act in 
good faith, He must exercise the same 
skill and diligence which is ordinarily 
used by careful stockbrokers. If a broker 
receives an order to buy a security at a 
specified price, and if securities are sold 
at that price, but the broker does not 
make the purchase, the broker may ex- 
plain his failure to purchase by showing 
that he was on the floor of the Exchange 
when the price was reached, but could not 
buy because there was not sufficient stock 
to be sold at that price. 


Should he not have been present, how- 
ever, when the stock reached that price 
he must take the loss. Should the price, 
however, go below the price fixed by the 
order the broker is liable for the loss, 
whether present or not. 


On a stop loss order “good until can- 
celled” the broker must sell at the price 
fixed should it be reached. Should that 
be impossible he must sell at the next 
lower price for which the stock can be 
sold. If he fails to do so he is liable 
for the loss. 


Should the broker be able to buy stock 
below the price named by the customer 
it is his duty to do so, and he may not 
retain any profit for himself thereby. 
Should a customer desire to verify the 
price at which his broker has purchased 
securities for him, he may do so through 
the secretary of the Stock Exchange, who 
will obtain the price from the opposite 
broker. No broker may in execution of 
an order from a customer buy his cus- 
tomer’s stock himself, or sell his own 
stock to his customer, unless he discloses 


that fact to his customer and obtains his 
consent. 

It is the duty of a broker upon exe- 
cuting an order to notify the customer 
within a reasonable time, usually by mail 
sent out on the same day. The broker’s 
notice contains a description of the se- 
curity purchased or sold, the name of the 
broker from whom it was purchased, or 
to whom it was sold, the price and the 
day when the transaction occurred. A 
New York Statute provides that in addi- 
tion it shall contain the hours between 
which the transaction took place, and also 
provides that a written demand for this 
information may be made by the cus- 
tomer, and that a broker who within 24 
hours after such demand fails to give the 
information, is guilty of a misdemeanor. 

Editor’s Note: The next article will 
deal with the pledging of securities car- 
ried on margin. 





WHY DISTRICT ATTORNEY 
BANTON WOULD NOT IN. 
CORPORATE THE STOCK 
EXCHANGE 
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Mr. Banton, “for it would drive out 
bucketeers and dishonest brokers. It has 
been opposed for identically the same rea- 
sons that the bills providing for the super- 
vision of banks, trust companies and in- 
surance companies were opposed. Yet I 
doubt if any fair-minded individual could 
be found who would advocate going back 
to the old order of things in those lines. 
Just see what an impossible situation ex- 
ists! A taxicab driver who has committed 
a crime or any criminal, cannot obtain a 
license to operate a taxi-cab. But any 
crook, no matter how many times he has 
been convicted or how long a time he has 
served in jail, can start in business to- 
morrow as a broker. My purpose is to 
make the brokerage business as clean as 
the banking business. I propose to keep 
on until I have accomplished that end.” 

No bombast or clenching of hands ac- 
companied the remark. The statement 
was made in a conversational manner. 
The writer recalled the observation of a 
crook who once said, “Those quiet ones 
are the hardest to handle.” 

Mr. Banton does not believe in regu- 
lating the Stock Exchange, nor does he 
wish to incorporate it. “My plan in no 
way interferes with the existing order of 
things,” he explained. “Nor is there any- 
thing radical about it. The Stock Ex- 
change will be as free to regulate the con- 
duct of its members and discipline them, 
if necessary, as it ever was. I don’t be- 
lieve in regulation of that organization by 
statute.” 

According to the District Attorney the 
Martin Act, which has been hailed as the 
solution of the bucket-shop problem, is 
as “full of holes as a Swiss cheese.” 

“The trouble with the Martin Act,” he 
elucidated, “is that it shuts the stable door, 
if it shuts it at all, after the horse has 
been stolen. This Act provides that the 
Attorney-General may enjoin stock sales 
or promotions, but he first has to go to 
court and prove a sale or promotion has 
taken place. Under the present high 
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pressure methods used by get-rich-quick 
crooks it is possible to sell anywhere from 
$100,000 to $5,000,000 par value of worth- 
less securities before the law can get un- 
der way. And, of course, in such intance 
the sellers get practically all of the money 
and the companies little or nothing. 

“Moreover, the Attorney-General may 
enjoin, under the Martin Act, but the in- 
junction must run to fraudulent acts. 
And lastly, but by no means the least, the 
Martin Act gives absolute immunity from 
prosecution to those testifying in regard 
to the crimes which it seeks to enjoin. 
Under my plan every broker applying for 
a license to operate must waive his Con- 
stitutional privilege of exemption from 
prosecution as the result of testifying. 
The Martin Act is an act of terrorism. 
Any broker, no matter how honest, might 
as well close his office on the day that a 
representative of the Attorney-General 
calls at his place of business. But who- 
ever heard of a run on a bank as the re- 
sult of merely a visit by the Bank Ex- 
aminer? 

“Observe how efficiently the banking 
laws act. On January 11 last a small bank 
failed. On the following day its books 
were in this office. On the 16th of Jan- 
uary the responsible officers were in- 
dicted and in less than three months 
were in jail, with the exception of 
one, who is a fugitive from justice. As 
it stands now, if we succeed in indict- 
ing a corrupt broker within three years 
we are doing well. It took us two and a 
half years, owing to our present cumber- 
some and inadequate laws, to get indict- 
ments in the case of E. W. Wagner & 


Co.” 
Two Joabs Compared 


District Attorney Joab H. Banton has 
still two years to serve. His namesake, 
Joab of the Bible, acquired somewhat of 
a local reputation as a killer. Only in 
those days the Biblical Joab followed the 
accepted methods of a short sword in his 
opponents’ midriffs. The results were 
sudden and satisfactory. To the killer 
at least, if not the killee. The present in- 
cumbent of the name of Joab has also ac- 
quired something of a reputation as a 
killer. But the long, legal brief has re- 
placed the short sword. Banton has con- 
victed more bucketeers than all the Dis- 
trict Attorneys together who preceded 
him. “Perhaps,” as he remarked depre- 
catingly, “because there have been more 
bucketeers around.” 

“And if the Strauss-Burchill Bill does 
not pass this session I will be on hand 
next year with a new bill. And so on 
until the people get legislation which will 
make the brokerage business as clean as 
the banking business.” 


What the “Cons” Say 


In reference to District Attorney Ban- 
ton’s theory that applicants for broker- 
age licenses will automatically waive their 
Constitutional rights in respect to seizure 
of books and use of them in criminal 
prosecutions, the opposition to the Banton 
legislation characterize this idea as “amaz- 
ing.” And it must be confessed that the 
adjective is not unduly vivid. 

“Can anyone who has an understanding 
of the principles of constitutional law,” 
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ATRE purchase may be an in- 
vestment or a gamble. What 
you really want to get is as many 
miles and as many months of 
service as your money can buy. 


It is safe to buy Fisk Cord Tires be- 
cause they are known to be giving 
remarkable results on a big part of 
the total number of cars built last 
year and this year. 


There’s a Fisk Tire of Extra Value 


for every car, truck or speed wagon 


When it’s Time to Re-tire 
Get a Fisk 
U.s 
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Staying Young 


GREAT change has taken place in the 
lives of more than 15,000 men. Some 
of them are not yet approaching the 

middle of life—others are in their forties, 
fifties, sixties, many well past three score 
and ten. But they have all found out what 
a simple new kind of hygiene will do in 
alleviating prostate gland disorder and 
bringing renewed health to the whole body. 


65% Have This Gland Trouble 


Surprising as it may seem, medical science 
agrees that 65%, or nearly two-thirds of all 
men past a certain middle age, suffer with 
oe gland trouble. Aches in the feet, and 

ck, sciatica, frequent nightly risings, dizzy 
spells, and nervousness are often warnings of 
this disorder. Because no medicine has ever 
been discovered that will cure this disurder, 
these conditions have heretofore been taken 
for granted as inevitable signs of approaching 
age. 

No wonder then that men of every walk in 
life, statesmen, doctors, lawyers, bankers, 
unite in praise of this wonderful new method 
discovered by a member of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, In 
many cases it has brought relief when the 
surgeon’s knife had seemed the only recourse. 
And the method is so simple that anyone can 
use it in their own home. There are no 
medicines, no violet rays, no books or lessons, 
but a hygienic treatment that goes direct to 
the seat of the trouble and restores the 
prostate gland to its normal functions. 


Coupon Brings Free Book 


If you are troubled with any of the dis- 
orders mentioned, if you have chronic consti- 
Pation or prostate trouble, you should send at 
once for a vital and interesting free book 
called ‘“‘Why Many Men Are Old at 40,” writ- 
ten by the scientist mentioned above. You 
too, like thousands of other men, may find 
described in it a way to regain much of your 
youthful vigor. No obligation. But send at 
once, for the edition of this book is limited. 
It is being distributed for the author by The 
Electro Thermal Company, 4432 Main Street, 
Steubenville, Ohio. The coupon below is 
printed for your convenience. Mail it at once. 


—see e e e e KK KF 
THE ELECTRO THERMAL Co. 
4432 Main Street, Steubenville, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Please send me without cost or ob- 
—_— the free book “‘Why Many Men Are Old 
at 40.” 
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they argue, “believe that the Legislature 
can require licenses merely for the pur- 
pose of putting those from where they are 
required outside of the protection of the 
provisions of the Constitution?” There 
seems to be but one answer to this ques- 
tion. That a law would pass, or would 
stand up if passed, which sought to get 
around the Constitution and negate a citi- 
zen’s rights under the Constitution is but 
the remotest _ ssibility. 


The Second Objection 


The second main objection to the Ban- 
ton Bills is that they put the issuance 
and the revocation of brokerage licenses 
“under the absolute domait. of the Bank- 
ing Department. No rule is laid down for 
his guidance in the exercise of his dis- 
cretion and no standard is set up to which 
he could be required to conform.” And 
again, “If the Superintendent of Banks 
actually exercised the powers which the 
bill aims to confer upon him, the position 
of brokers or dealers would be intolerable. 
Self respecting men would refuse to go 
into a business or continue in a business 
in which their rights would not be deter- 
mined by law, but would be at the mercy 
of whim of the Superintendent of Banks.” 

These objections seem to the writer 
somewhat specious. All legislation must 
assume that the officers of enforcement 
will be honest and impartial. Otherwise 
our theory of democratic government 
crumbles. It does not appeal to the av- 
erage judgment to say that a law should 
not be passed because it might not be 
properly enforced. The objection that 
licensing will not eliminate the fraudulent 
or unscrupulous dealer in securities be- 
cause it would be impossible to prevent 
dishonest men from obtaining licenses, be- 
longs in the same category. It is quite 
conceivable that crooks might hoodwink 
the licensing officer into issuing a license, 
but it is a question how much progress 
such crooks could make under the super- 
visory powers of the licensor. Certainly 
not to the extent as in times past. The 
history of banking in this state seems to 
furnish a fairly conclusive answer to these 
objections. They were advanced when the 
bills were proposed to put banks and trust 
companies under the State Superintendent 
of Banks and the dire predictions then 
made, similar to those above mentioned, 
have not been realized. 


Another Objection 

The next objection is that brokers’ 
customers would be the “very people who 
would protest most vigorously against 
the disclosure of their private affairs.” 
Doubtless pool operators and manipula- 
tive cliques would find ground for ob- 
jections, but whether the rank and file 
of investors and traders would protest 
vigorously is a statement open to proof. 
As it stands now a large number of in- 
dividuals place their orders through their 
banks and carry their securities in their 
banks because of their distrust of Wall 
Street brokerage conditions. It is not of 
record that bank and trust company de- 
positors protested vigorously because the 
Superintendent of Banks came into a po- 
sition where he was able to scrutinize 
their deposits. The question naturally 


arises as to why an investor should ob- 
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ject to an examiner knowing his broker- 
age balance and not object to an exam- 
iner knowing his bank balance. 

Finally it is argued that examination of 
brokers’ books by the Bank Examiner 
and his deputies would be likely to bring 
information of a confidential nature into 
the hands of someone who might make 
improper use of it. Inasmuch as every 
brokerage house of size employs a large 
force of clerks who already possess, or 
have the means of obtaining such confi- 
dential information, this objection is un- 
convincing. As a matter of fact such 
information is of little value, for the op- 
erator who wishes to conceal his market 
movements has little difficulty in so do- 
ing. He may buy in one office and sell 
twice the amount in another office. He 
may give a big order at the opening and 
cancel it ten seconds before the gong 
rings as has often actually happened to 
the discomfiture of those who attempted 
to take advantage of so-called “inside” 
information. The methods by which he 
can throw off the track his unwelcome 
followers, are legion and well under- 
stood by all market manipulators. 


The Attitude of the Stock Exchange 


Stripped of verbiage the attitude of 
the Stock Exchange is simply this: “We 
don’t want licensing of brokers and we 
don’t want supervision of the issue and 
sale of securities because we don’t want 
outsiders meddling with our affairs.” 
While, theoretically such an argument is 
untenable in this day and age as a matter 
of procedure it might be sufficient as far 
as the Exchange itself is concerned. 
The difficulty is that in fending off in- 
terference with its own affairs the Ex- 
change must at the same time prevent 
interference in the affairs of the fly-by- 
night individuals and crooks who mas- 
querade as “brokers.” There cannot be 
one law for the Exchange and another 
for the broker who belongs to no ex- 
change. 

Wall Street is cleaner now than it has 
ever been in its history. But there are 
still many defects in the financial ma- 
chinery. The Exchange would do bet- 
ter to admit in principle the reforms 
which are needed and sound, and con- 
centrate its efforts towards working out 
methods whereby they can be put into 
effect for the greatest good to the great- 
est number. Blind opposition to neces- 
sary reforms eventually bring its own 
penalty. It is wiser to ride with the 
zephyrs than to reap the whirlwind. 
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You've let them interest you in the stocks 
of companies you never heard of. You've 
let them convince you that the way to 
deal in these stocks is to follow their tips. 
You’ve allowed yourself, unconsciously 
of course, to be steered away from the 
securities of real companies, having a 
real market, and into stocks that are— 
well, highly questionable. 

“By subjecting yourself to their treat- 
ment, you have just let yourself become 
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what they wanted you to become all along 
—so much putty in their hands. 

“You say you haven’t lost all your 
money yet. Good. There’s still time for 








you to quit with them. 
“Then, I say, quit with them. Quit 


of two things with it: Either put it in the 


ve a check for the balance?” 
The little shyster paled a bit, I noticed. 


Chen he started in with his line. I think 4 
1e must have talked for fifteen minutes mes 
traight. All about what wonderful 


-hances I’d be missing if I quit now— 


1ow those silver stocks I was holding Eastern Representatives: 

ught to double in price in a few weeks— WILLIAMS. LAWRENCE & CRESMER CO 
how foolish it was for me to take my ° ‘ 
money out of a “good” office and put it 225 Fifth Ave., New York 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


somewhere else. 
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bank, and stop trying to invest entirely. Los Angeles Times Advertising for March Again Exceeds Every 
Or else open an investment account with 
. . . . . = 
an investment house and go at the thing Other Month’s Score in the Newspaper’s History 
right.” 

Probably if Lefty's boss hadn't sprung The month which ended March 3! marked the greatest month's adver- 
that “if you can get tt out about my tising score in all the years since the Los Angeles Times was established. 
money, I wouldn’t have paid so much Every department of advertising—local display advertising, national ad- 
attention to what he said. But because vertising and want ads—made a new high March record; while the grand 
he did spring that, and because it made total, amounting to 2,776,186 agate lines, surpassed the previous biggest 
me wonder just how much truth there month's score, that of November, 1923, by 89,026 agate lines. 
was in it, I swung out of that office and " 
ver to my “broker’s” as fast as I could. March wae COLOSSAL ee a an 8 

“Mr. —,” I said to the flashy young SEPP TOTTI T CTT eT ,776, gate Lines 
man who was in charge over there, “will no eek ak bees en eau 2,494,842 Agate Lines 
ou please close out my account and give GAIN OVER LAST YEAR.......... 281,344 Agate Lines 








The more the fellow talked, the more 
suspicious I got. “If you can get it out! 
If you can get it out!” The words of 
Lefty’s boss kept ringing in my ears. 

“I understand all that,” I interrupted, 

















The Break in Congoleum 


Having pointed out in the Over-the-Counter Department of THE MAGAZINE OF WALL 
STREET the strong points of Congoleum during the greater part of the time when the stock was 
rising, we called attention in our issue of November 10th, last, to the fact that Congoleum, then 
selling at the equivalent of $37 a share for the present stock, was earning only about $4 a share 
and paying $3. In comparison with other $3 issues, Congoleum was then selling above value, 
but those who were engineering the pyrotechnical market career of this stock were not satisfied 
until it reached the high level of 66. That such a price was not justified was demonstrated at 


the opening of the market on Apri 2!Ist, when the following figures were recorded: 








COG. OPD FROM 10 ..-COG 
13.000 49-35 395 6603 050304002 041 010.400.4062 0393 Zeke lb de2edele 





When a stock sells thirty or more points above its value, it is dificult for any pool or group of operators 
to distribute, and their only course is to buy back the stock which they acquired while marking it up. To the 
uninitiated these might be technical questions, but the importance of studying the technical position of any stock 


is apparent. 
On April 21st Congoleum'’s former market price was cut nearly in half. 


Subscribers to the Investment and Business Service were short of this stock at prices ranging from 56 to 59. 
Their profits on this sensational break, therefore, ran from 15 to 20 points. 
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finally—and I’m afraid I spoke a little 
loudly—“but I’m not interested. What I 
want’s my money—and, if you please, I 
want it now!” 

The crowd around the office heard me, 
as it happened. Some of them stepped 
over so as not to miss anything. All of 
them craned their necks, 

At that, one of those sacred “inner 
shrines” opened up, and I saw the main 
boss of the joint looking through. “I 
want my money now!” I repeated, loudly 
—and for his special benefit. 

“Bring that man in here!” he roared. 

As it happened, I didn’t need to be 
brought. What’s more, I made it per- 
fectly plain that I didn’t intend to be 
brought. I walked, quite quickly, over to 
the old boy’s door and stamped inside. 

He was red as a beet—and I think he 
was trembling. “Say, you,” he shouted, 
“What's the idea of all the noise?” 

“You heard what I said, didn’t you?” 
I asked. 

“Yes—sure I heard you,” he replied, 
“But do you have to tell the whole world 
about it?” 

Then, all of a sudden, he quited down. 
A thought seemed to hit him and sobered 
him up. 

“Now Mr. Morley,” he began, finally— 
and there was that unctious quality in his 
voice that I was speedily learning to de- 
test—“Let’s talk this business over quietly. 
You say you want to close your account. 
But have you thought what that will mean 
to you?” 

Etc., etc., etc. Along the same lines 
followed by the little shyster outside, but 
plastered on twice as thick, he gave me 
the same line about “losing opportunities,” 


“taking big chances with some other 
house.” Once more that “Jf you can get 
it out! If you can get it out!” hammered 


at my brain. 


I got good and sore. “Mr. . S 
said, “I’ve had enough of that sort of 
talk. It doesn’t interest me. What I want 
is my money—and I want it quick!” 

All his rage returned. If he’d been an 
ounce fatter or a day older, I believe he 
would have succumbed to apoplexy then 
and there. 

“You do, do you?” he shouted, “You 
want your money back, do you? Well, 
try and get it. Try and get it!” 

Of course, the man made an absolute 
ass of himself by saying that. But he 
wasn’t in any state to know what he was 
doing or saying. He'd just reverted to 
type—reverted into the big, bullying, 
street mick he was—and conducted him- 
self accordingly. 


I stepped up to him, good and close. 
I looked straight into his eye. I kept 
looking there until his own glance wav- 
ered and fell. “Now, Mr. —————,” 
I said, “Let’s quit this crazy business. I 
want my money—and I want it now. If 
I don’t get it, I'll notify the police or—” 
a thought struck me—“better still, I'll 
notify the District Attorney. Well—” a 
pause—“do I get it?” 

The old fellow went all to pieces at 
that. He flopped down in his chair, mo- 
tioned to the clerk who had been in the 
room all the time and, “Give him a check,” 
he said, wearily. 
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Now for the sequel: 

After my experience with that bucket- 
shop maéstro, I walked out of his office 
and home. On the way, I stopped at my 
bank and deposited the bucketeer’s check. 
“Let me know if you can’t collect on 
that,” I said to the teller, grimly. He 
smiled. 

For six months after that, I didn’t look 
at a stock or bond quotation. “Me for 
the job!” I resolved. And I lived up to 
it. I dug through my work in old Wel- 
derman’s office like a thing possessed. I 
begged for chances to represent him in 
deals of one sort or another—hounded 
prospects until I had sold them, or until 
there wasn’t the shred of a chance to sell 
them left. From the time I walked in at 
nine o'clock till the time I left at five, 
my job was all that counted. 

Naturally, you can’t put through deals 
as I put them through in the time that 
ensued without increasing your income. 
And I did increase mine—increased it to 
a point where my capital had grown into 
four figures—for the first time in my life. 

And naturally you can’t have a capital, 
running into four figures, lying around 
without wanting to put it to work. 

It was along about this time that I met 
old “Lefty” again—this time in a down- 
town restaurant, where I happened to be. 
I told the old boy all about my expe- 
riences with the bucket shop. I told him 
how I’d sworn off stocks and bonds for- 
ever (did I mention that I’d done that?). 
And I explained to him the problem I 
had on hand in the matter of my little 
capital. “How can I put it to work, 
Lefty?” I inquired. 

“Come on back to my office,” my friend 
urged. “Talk with Mr. Hall again.” 

“Mr. Hall,” you know, was the partner 
in Lefty’s firm whom I'd talked with be- 
fore. I owed him a debt of gratitude, if 
anybody did, and the least I could do was 
to see him. 

Again I must condense: 

Over there in Lefty’s office, Mr. Hall 
and I talked for, perhaps, an hour’s time. 
He did most of the talking, and I don’t 
think I ever acquired as much informa- 
tion in the same space of time in my life. 

Hall told me about the fine, old Ameri- 
can companies—railroad, public utility, 
manufacturing and the like—whose securi- 
ties could be bought in the open market. 
He got out his record books and showed 
me what dividends these companies had 
paid over a period of years. He explained 
to me all about the activities and opera- 
tions of the best of these companies—de- 
scribed the policies by which their man- 
agements were guided—told me intimate 
little stories about the men that were run- 
ning them. He made me see what the 
risks were that accompanied commitments 
in different kinds of securities—showed 
me how, by spreading a given capital over 
a wisely chosen list, I could reduce my 
risk to a minimum. He described an 
instalment plan of bond buying which, as 
he explained, I could use so as to enable 
myself to become interested in a greater 
number of securities than would otherwise 
be possible—and made me realize what 
a constructive way this instalment-invest- 
ing plan was for putting weekly or month- 
ly savings, no matter how small or how 
large, to work. 


Your 


Hall said, “You’re in business. 
mind’s occupied with your business affairs. 


That’s the way it should be. You haven't 
got time to be jumping in and out of 
stocks. What’s more, you can’t afford the 
risks involved. Tle thing for you to do 
is to make an investor of yourself—stick 
to securities that fluctuate only over a 
narrow range. Try for income rather 
than profit. Concentrate on income and 
let the profits take care of themselves.” 

“T’ll give it a trial,” I said finally. 

And I did. I deposited $1,500 down 
then and there, on an instalment basi 
calling for the purchase of $2,500 worth 
of bonds. The remainder—$1,000—I un- 
dertook to pay off at the rate of $100 : 
month, which I could easily do. 

With that much begun, I returned t 
my office and plunged back in my work. 

The sensation of holding securities 
again gripped me, of course. And |! 
couldn’t wait for evening to come when ! 
could look up the quotations in the paper 
I noticed with satisfaction that the price 
was practically unchanged from the price 
I paid. 

The next morning, I looked at the pa- 
per again. Of course, I read the sam 
quotations. The next evening I grabbed 
it from the newsboy—scanned the finan- 
cial columns avidly—and again saw the 
price practically unaltered. 

I kept on reaching hungrily for the 
paper every night, anxious to know how 
my bonds had “acted.” But, after a few 
weeks of the same experience—grabbing 
for the paper, searching for the list, only 
to find the price little changed—fears and 
hopes, alike undesirable, began to disap- 
pear. I began to realize what it was t 
be the holder of eminently sound, gilt- 
edged securities ! 

With confidence restored, I jumped 
back at my job. Crickey! I'd have t 
earn more money and buy more of those 
bonds! This made hard work worti 
while—it gave me something productive 
and reliable and wholesome to do with 
my money! 

You can believe, I attacked my work 
with redoubled vigor. And—as I think 
must always be the case—the results 
showed. IJmpelled as much by the desire 
to buy more of those bonds as by any 
other single factor, I put over more 
“deals” for Mr. Welderman in the suc- 
ceeding six months than I had ever, in 
all my time with him, put over before! 

Two years swept by. As the owner of 
almost $28,000 worth of bonds, I strolled 
into my office one day and started auto 
matically for my desk. On the way, a 
thought struck me. 


I knocked on Mr. Welderman’s door 
Again that genial old voice boomed, | 
“Come in!” I entered. I seated myself 


in the old leather chair that stood by his 
desk. I waited until he had finished with 
the memorandum he was scribbling. 

“Mr. Welderman,” I said, finally, “do 
you mind if I ask you a foolish question?’ 

“What is it, Billy?” he inquired. 

“Mr. Welderman,” I said, “suppose | 
wasn’t in your service any more and—” 
but didn’t get any further. The old fel- 
low looked at me fairly bubbling over 
with merriment. 

“Try and get out!” he roared. 
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The 
Antiquity of Yesterday 


the world is one with King Tut. Antiquarians 
may dig him out some day, but for this day he 








l modern business the man who is 12 hours behind 


is non-existent. 


The sources to which the world looks for profit- 
able business are the men who keep up with the times 
—and measure time in minutes. These custodians 
of the world’s wealth do not take their news “the 





morning after.” 


In Chicago, for example, men who are interested 
in investments—and capable of investing—do not wait 
12 hours for the morning papers to supply them with 
to-day’s news. They get to-day’s news to-day—the full 
and complete history of the financial and market day— 
in the “Final Edition’? of The Chicago Daily News. 


To reach these prospective investors most effec- 
tively, reach them when this interest in investment is at 
its peak—when they are reading the latest news in the 


paper of their choice— 


The Chicago Daily News 


First in Chicago 
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